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THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


I. 

By  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 


In  the  presence  of  eternity  the  mountains  are  as  transient  as  the  eknids. 


A  PROFOUND  change  has  taken  place  in  the  world  of 
thought  The  pews  are  trying  to  set  themselves  some- 
what above  the  pulpit.  The  layman  discusses  theology  with 
the  minister,  and  smiles.  Christians  excuse  themselves  for 
belonging  to  the  church,  by  denying  a  part  of  the  creed.  The 
idea  is  abroad  that  they  who  know  the  most  of  nature  believe 
the  least  about  theology.  The  sciences  are  regarded  as  infidels, 
and  facts  as  scoffers.  Thousands  of  most  excellent  people 
avoid  churches,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  only  those  attend 
prayer-meetings  who  wish  to  be  alone.  The  pulpit  is  losing 
because  the  people  are  growing. 

Of  course  it  is  still  claimed  that  we  are  a  Christian  people, 
indebted  to  something  called  Christianity  for  all  the  progress 
we  have  made.  There  is  still  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  Christianity  really  is,  although  many  warring  sects  have 
been  discussing  that  question,  with  fire  and  sword,  through 
centuries  of  creed  and  crime.  Every  new  sect  has  been  de- 
nounced at  its  birth  as  illegitimate,  as  a  something  bom  out 
of  orthodox  wedlock,  and  that  should  have  been  allowed  to 
perish  on  the  steps  where  it  was  found.  Of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  denominations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  each 

(8) 
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ckims  to  be  right  Among  the  evangelical  churches  there  is  a 
substantial  agreement  upon  what  they  consider  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  go^>eL  These  fundamental  truths,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  are  : 

That  there  is  a  personal  God,  the  creator  of  the  material  uni- 
verse; that  he  made  man  of  the  dust,  and  woman  from  part  of  the 
man ;  that  the  man  and  woman  were  tempted  by  the  devil ;  that 
they  were  turned  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  that,  about  fifteen 
hundred  years  afterward,  God's  patience  having  been  exhausted 
by  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  he  drowned  his  children  with 
the  exception  of  eight  penK>ns  ;  that  afterward  he  selected  from 
their  descendants  Abraham,  and  through  him  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple ;  that  he  gave  laws  to  these  people,  and  tried  to  govern 
them  in  all  things  ;  that  he  made  known  his  m-iU  in  many  ways ; 
that  he  wrought  a  \'ast  number  of  miracles  ;  that  he  inspired 
men  to  write  the  Bible  ;  that,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  it  ha\'ing 
been  found  impossible  to  reform  mankind,  this  God  came  upon 
earth  as  a  child  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  he  li\Td  m 
Palestine  ;  that  he  preached  for  about  three  years,  going  from 
place  to  place,  occasionally  raising  the  dead,  curing  the  blind 
and  the  halt ;  that  he  was  crucified — for  the  crime  of  blasphemy, 
as  the  Jews  supfKJsed,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  bkci,  he  was 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  who  might  ha\*e  iaith  in 
him  ;  that  he  was  raiacrd  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  where  he  now  is.  making  intercession  fi>r  his  fullowen  ; 
that  he  will  fiirgive  the  sins  of  all  who  believe  on  him.  and  that 
harvc  mho  do  not  believe  will  be  consigned  lo  ihe  dun^i^ms 
>f  eternal  |)ain.  TheM^ — it  may  be  milh  the  addition  o(  the 
sacraments  of  liapti?km  and  the  l.ast  Supper— constitute  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  mint  cheerfully  admitted  that  a  vast  number  of  people 
not  only  belie\-e  these  things,  but  hold  therm  in  exceedmg 
reverrnce.  and  imagine  them  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mankmd.     They  regard  the  Bible  as  the  only  light  that  Goa 
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has  given  for  the  guidance  of  his  children ;  that  it  is  the 
one  star  in  nature's  sky — the  foundation  of  all  morality,  of  all 
law,  of  all  order,  and  of  all  individual  and  national  progress. 
They  r^^d  it  as  the  only  means  we  have  for  ascertaining  the 
will  of  God,  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  have  led  so 
many  people  to  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
my  opinion,  they  were  and  are  mistaken,  and  the  mistake  has 
hindered,  in  countless  ways,  the  civilization  of  man.  The 
Bible  has  been  the  fortress  and  defence  of  nearly  every  crime. 
No  civilized  country  could  re-enact  its  laws,  and  in  many 
respects  its  moral  code  is  abhorrent  to  every  good  and  tender 
man.  It  is  admitted  that  many  of  its  precepts  are  pure,  that 
many  of  its  laws  are  wise  and  just,  and  that  many  of  its  state- 
ments are  absolutely  true. 

Without  desiring  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  anybody,  I  propose 
to  give  a  few  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  few  passages,  at  least, 
m  the  Old  Testament  are  the  product  of  a  barbarous  people. 

In  all  civilized  countries  it  is  not  only  admitted,  but  it  is 
passionately  asserted,  that  slavery  is  and  always  was  a  hideous 
crime  ;  that  a  war  of  conquest  is  simply  murder  ;  that  polygamy 
is  the  enslavement  of  woman,  the  degradation  of  man,  and  the 
destruction  of  home  ;  that  nothing  is  more  infamous  than  the 
slaughter  of  decrepit  men,  of  helpless  women,  and  of  prattling 
babes  ;  that  captured  maidens  should  not  be  given  to  soldiers  ; 
that  wives  should  not  be  stoned  to  death  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions,  and  that  the  death  penalty  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted  for  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  We  know  that  there 
was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  almost  every  nation,  when  slavery, 
polygamy,  and  wars  of  extermination  were  regarded  as  divine 
institutions  ;  when  women  were  looked  upon  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  when,  among  some  people,  it  was  considered  the  duty 
<xf  the  husband  to  murder  the  wife  for  differing  with  him  on  the 
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subject  (tf  religion.  Nations  that  entertain  these  views  to-daj 
are  regarded  as  savage,  and,  probably,  with  the  exceptioo  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  Fecjees,  some  citizens  of  Delaware* 
and  a  few  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  no  human  beings  can  be 
found  degraded  enough  to  agree  upon  these  subjects  with  the 
Jehovah  of  the  ancient  Jews.  The  only  e\'idence  we  have,  or 
can  have,  that  a  nation  has  ceased  to  be  sa\'age  is  the  £ict  that 
it  has  abandoned  these  doctrines.  To  every  one,  except  the 
theologian,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  account  for  the  mistakes, 
atrocities,  and  crimes  of  the  past,  by  saying  that  civilizatioo  b 
a  alow  and  painful  growth  ;  that  the  moral  perceptions  are 
cultivated  through  ages  of  tyranny,  of  m-ant,  of  crime,  and  of 
heroism  ;  that  it  requires  centuries  for  man  to  put  out  the  eyes 
of  self  and  hold  in  lofty  and  in  equal  poise  the  scales  of  justice  ; 
that  conscience  is  bom  of  suflfering  ;  that  mercy  is  the  child  of 
the  imagination— of  the  power  to  put  oneself  in  the  sufferer's 
place,  and  that  man  advances  only  as  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  his  surroundings,  with  the  mutual  obligations  of  life,  and 
learns  to  take  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

But  the  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  compelled 
to  declare  that  there  was  a  time  when  sbver>'  was  right — mhcn 
men  could  buy.  and  women  could  sell«  their  babes.  He  ts 
com{)cUcd  to  in^ftiHt  that  there  was  a  time  when  polygamy 
was  the  highest  form  of  virtue  ;  whirn  wars  of  extermination 
were  w^ged  with  the  sword  of  mercy  ;  when  religious  tolcmttoo 
was  a  crime,  and  when  death  was  the  juM  f>cna!ty  for  having 
exprr%»rd  an  honest  thought.  He  must  maintain  that  Jehovah 
b  ju^t  as  ba<i  now  as  he  was  four  thousand  yrars  ago.  or  that 
be  was  just  as  good  then  as  he  b  now,  but  that  human  con 
dition^i  have  so  changrti  ifial  jJavrry.  |Milygamy.  rrligioits 
persecutions,  and  wars  of  contjuot  arc  now  jK-rfcctly  dc\'ilish. 
Once  they  were  right— •»nt-r  ihry  mere  commanded  by  God 
himself;  now,  they  are  pruhibiirti.     There   has  been  MKh  a 
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change  in  the  conditions  of  man  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
devil  is  in  fiivor  of  slavery,  polygamy,  religious  persecution, 
and  wars  of  conquest  That  is  to  say,  the  devil  entertains  the 
same  opinion  to-day  that  Jehovah  held  four  thousand  years 
ago,  but  in  the  meantime  Jehovah  has  remained  exactly  the 
same — changeless  and  incapable  of  change. 

We  find  that  other  nations  beside  the  Jews  had  similar  laws 
and  ideas ;  that  they  believed  in  and  practiced  slavery  and 
polygamy,  murdered  women  and  children,  and  exterminated 
their  neighbors  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  they  received  a  revelation.  It  is  admitted  that  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  And  yet,  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, they  practised  the  same  crimes,  of  their  own  motion,  that 
the  Jews  did  by  the  command  of  Jehovah.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  man  can  do  wrong  without  a  special  revelation. 

It  will  hardly  be  claimed,  at  this  day,  that  the  passages  in 
the  Bible  upholding  slavery,  polygamy,  war  and  religious  per- 
secution are  evidences  of  the  inspiration  of  that  book.  Suppose 
that  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  upholding 
these  crimes,  would  any  modem  Christian  suspect  that  it  was 
not  inspired,  on  account  of  the  omission  ?  Suppose  that  there 
had  been  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  but  laws  in  favor  of 
these  crimes,  would  any  intelligent  Christian  now  contend  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  true  God?  If  the  devil  had  inspired  a 
book,  will  some  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  tell  us  in 
what  respect,  on  the  subjects  of  slavery,  polygamy,  war,  and 
liberty,  it  would  have  differed  from  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  Suppose  that  we  should  now  discover  a  Hindu  book  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  Old  Testament,  containing  a  defence 
of  slavery,  polygamy,  wars  of  extermination,  and  religious 
persecution,  would  we  regard  it  as  evidence  that  the  writers 
were  inspired  by  an  infinitely  wise  and  merciful  God  ?  As 
most  other  nations  at  that  time  practiced  these  crimes,  and  as 
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the  Jews  would  have  practiced  them  all,  even  if  left  to  them* 
selves,  one  can  hardly  see  the  necessity  of  any  inspired  com- 
mands upon  these  subjects.  Is  there  a  believer  in  the  Bible 
who  does  not  wish  that  God,  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  Sinai,  had  distinctly  said  to  Moses  that  man  should  not  own 
his  fellow-man ;  that  women  should  not  sell  their  babes ;  that 
men  should  be  allowed  to  think  and  investigate  for  themselves, 
and  that  the  sword  should  never  be  unsheathed  to  shed  the 
blood  of  honest  men  ?  Is  there  a  believer  in  the  world,  who 
would  not  be  delighted  to  And  that  every  one  of  these  infamous 
passages  are  inteqx>lations,  and  that  the  skirts  of  God  were 
never  reddened  by  the  blood  of  maiden,  wife,  or  babe?  Is 
there  a  believer  m-ho  does  not  regret  that  God  commanded  a 
husband  to  stone  his  wife  to  death  for  suggesting  the  wonhip 
of  the  sun  or  moon  ?  Surely,  the  light  of  experience  is  enoi^h 
to  tell  us  that  slavery  is  mrong,  that  polygamy  is  in£mious,  and 
that  murder  is  not  a  virtue.  No  one  will  now  contend  that  it 
was  worth  God's  while  to  imfNirt  the  information  to  Moses,  or 
to  Jc>>hua.  or  to  anybody  else,  thiit  the  Jewish  people  might 
purcha.se  slaves  of  the  heathen,  or  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
extcmiin^itr  the  nativi*^  of  the  Holy  l^nd.  The  drtstJi  ha^-e 
contrndcil  that  thr  Old  Testament  is  tin)  cruel  and  txarliarous 
to  Ik?  the  w«»rk  of  a  wise  and  lovinjj  Ctinl,  To  thifi,  the  theo- 
,  l<»^t.inH  have  refilietl.  tlut  nature  is  ju^t  as  cruel  ;  tluit  the  earth- 
({u.ikr.  thr  vdlr.ino.  the  |M-stileiice  and  storm,  are  jiM  as  savage 
OS  thr  JcHiUi  ( t<Ml  ;  an<l  to  my  mind  this  is  a  }>crfect  answer. 

Siip|M>sr  th.it  He  knew  that  after  *' inspireil '*  men  hod 
finished  the  HtMr.  the  devil  got  po!ises.M(>n  of  it.  and  wrote  a 
few  |u\\aj»es  .  what  jKirt  of  the  sacrrd  Scriptures  would  Chris- 
tians now  [)irk  out  as  b<*in^  proluhly  his  Wi>rk  f  Which  of  the 
fcillowin^  pas^^e^  would  naturally  be  selected  xs  havmg  bem 
written  by  the  dr\il— **  Lo\r  thy  neijjhUjr  as  thyself/*  or 
"  Kill    all    the    males    anion^   the  Itttle  ones,  and    kill   every 
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woman ;  but  all  the  women  children  keep  alive  for  your- 
selves"? 

It  may  be  that  the  best  way  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  compare  some  of  the  supposed  teach- 
ings of  Jehovah  with  those  of  persons  who  never  read  an 
"inspired"  line,  and  who  lived  and  died  without  having 
received  the  light  of  revelation.  Nothing  can  be  more  sugges- 
tive than  a  comparison  of  the  ideas  of  Jehovah — ^the  inspired 
words  of  the  one  claimed  to  be  the  infinite  God,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible — ^with  those  that  have  been  expressed  by  men  who, 
all  admit,  received  no  help  from  heaven. 

In  all  ages  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  there 
have  been  those  who  gave  their  ideas  of  justice,  charity,  liberty, 
love  and  law.  Now,  if  the  Bible  b  really  the  work  of  God,  it 
should  contain  the  grandest  and  sublimest  truths.  It  should,  in 
aU  respects,  excel  the  works  of  man.  Within  that  book  should 
be  found  the  best  and  loftiest  definitions  of  justice ;  the  truest 
conceptions  of  human  liberty  ;  f  he  clearest  outlines  of  duty ;  the 
tenderest,  the  highest,  and  the  noblest  thoughts, — not  that  the 
human  mind  has  produced,  but  that  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  receiving.  Upon  every  page  should  be  found  the  luminous 
evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  Unless  it  contains  grander  and 
more  wonderful  things  than  man  has  written,  we  are  not  only 
justified  in  saying,  but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  it  was 
written  by  no  being  superior  to  man.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
is  un^r  to  call  attention  to  certain  bad  things  in  the  Bible, 
while  the  good  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  a  divine  being  would  not  put  bad 
things  in  a  book.  Certainly  a  being  of  infinite  intelligence, 
power,  and  goodness  could  never  fall  below  the  ideal  of  *  *  de- 
praved and  barbarous  "  man.  It  will  not  do,  after  we  find  that 
the  Bible  upholds  what  we  now  call  crimes,  to  say  that  it  is  not 
verbally  inspired.     If  the  words  are  not  inspired,  what  is  ?    It 
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mmy  be  mud  tkat  the  dxmglits  are  tittpired.  Bm  diii  voold 
nH^pV  only  the  thoughts  exprased  without  wordft.  If  ideas 
aie  ifMipircd,  they  must  be  contained  in  and  exprased  ooly  by 
MMpired  words  ;  that  b  to  say,  the  arrangement  of  the  wofdi» 
wicfa  relatioa  to  each  other,  must  have  been  inspired.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  periect  arrangement,  the  writers,  according  to 
the  Christian  world,  were  inspired.  Were  some  sculptor  to- 
spired  of  God  to  make  a  statue  perfect  in  its  every  part,  we 
would  not  say  that  the  marble  was  inspired,  but  the  statue — 
the  rriation  of  part  to  part,  the  married  hannony  of  form  and 
(unction.  The  language,  the  words,  take  the  place  of  the 
marble,  and  it  is  the  arrangement  of  these  words  that  Christiaas 
daim  to  be  inspired.  If  there  is  one  uninspired  woid, — that  is« 
one  word  in  the  wrong  place,  or  a  mord  that  ought  not  to  be 
there, — to  that  extent  the  Bible  is  an  uninspired  book.  The 
moment  it  b  admitted  that  some  words  are  not,  in  their  ar- 
rangement as  to  other  words,  inspired,  then,  unless  with  abso- 
lute certainty  these  words  can  be  pointed  out,  a  doubt  b  cast 
on  all  the  words  the  book  contains.  If  it  was  worth  God's 
while  to  make  a  revelation  to  man  at  all,  it  was  certainly  worth 
hb  while  to  see  that  it  was  correctly  made.  He  would  not 
have  allowed  the  ideas  and  mistakes  of  pretended  prophets  and 
designing  priests  to  become  so  mingled  with  the  original  text 
that  it  b  impoasible  to  tell  where  he  erased  and  where  the 
priests  and  prophets  began.  Neither  will  it  do  to  say  that  God 
adapted  hb  revelation  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  Of  coune 
it  wAii  nerrmary  for  an  infinite  being  to  adapt  his  re\xlation  to 
the  intrllrctual  ca|)acity  of  man  ;  but  why  should  CkkI  confirm 
a  barUanan  in  his  prrjudices  ?  Why  should  he  fortify  a  heathen 
in  his  crimes^  If  a  revelatiom  b  of  any  importance  whatever, 
it  b  to  eradicate  prejudices  from  the  human  mind.  It  should 
be  a  lever  with  which  to  raise  the  human  race.  Theologians 
have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  finding  excuses  for  Ckid.     It 
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seems  to  me  that  they  would  be  better  employed  in  finding 
excuses  for  men.  They  tell  us  that  the  Jews  were  so  cruel  and 
ignorant  that  God  was  compelled  to  justify,  or  nearly  to  justify, 
many  of  their  crimes,  in  order  to  have  any  influence  with  them 
whatever.  They  tell  us  that  if  he  had  declared  slavery  and  polyg- 
amy to  be  criminal,  the  Jews  would  have  refused  to  receive  the 
Ten  Commandments.  They  insist  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
God  did  the  best  he  could ;  that  his  real  intention  was  to  lead 
them  along  slowly,  step  by  step,  so  that,  in  a  few  hundred 
years,  they  would  be  induced  to  admit  that  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  steal  a  babe  from  its  mother's  breast.  It  has  always  seemed 
reasonable  that  an  infinite  God  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
make  man  grand  enough  to  know,  even  without  a  special 
revelation,  that  it  is  not  altogether  right  to  steal  the  labor,  or 
the  wife,  or  the  child,  of  another.  When  the  whole  question  is 
thoroughly  examined,  the  world  will  find  that  Jehovah  had  the 
prejudices,  the  hatreds,  and  superstitions  of  his  day. 

If  there  is  anything  of  value,  it  is  liberty.  Liberty  is  the  air 
of  the  soul,  the  sunshine  of  life.  Without  it  the  world  is  a 
prison  and  the  universe  an  infinite  dungeon. 

If  the  Bible  is  really  inspired,  Jehovah  commanded  the  Jewish 
people  to  buy  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  sojourned 
among  them,  and  ordered  that  the  children  thus  bought  should 
be  an  inheritance  for  the  children  of  the  Jews,  and  that  they 
should  be  bondmen  and  bondwomen  forever.  Yet  Epictetus, 
a  man  to  whom  no  revelation  was  made,  a  man  whose  soul 
followed  only  the  light  of  nature,  and  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  Jewish  God,  was  great  enough  to  say  :  *  *  Will  you  not  re- 
member that  your  servants  are  by  nature  your  brothers,  the 
children  of  God  ?  In  saying  that  you  have  bought  them,  you 
look  down  on  the  earth,  and  into  the  pit,  on  the  wretched  law  of 
men  long  since  dead,  but  you  see  not  the  laws  of  the  gods." 

We  find  that  Jehovah,  speaking  to  his  chosen  people,  assured 
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them  that  their  bondmen  and  their  bondmaids  must  be  **  of  the 
heathen  that  were  round  about  them.**  '*  Of  them,"  said 
Jehovah,  **  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids."  And  yet 
Cicero,  a  pagan,  Cicero,  who  had  never  been  enlightened  by 
reading  the  Old  Testament,  had  the  moral  grandeur  to  declare  : 
**They  who  say  that  we  should  love  our  fellow-citizens,  but 
not  foreigners,  destroy  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
with  which  benevolence  and  justice  would  perish  forever." 

If  the  Bible  is  inspired,  Jehovah,  God  of  all  worlds,  actually 
said  :  "  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod, 
and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be  surely  punished  ;  not- 
withstanding, if  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be 
punished,  for  he  is  his  money."  And  yet  Zeno,  founder  of 
the  Stoics,  centuries  before  Christ  was  born,  insisted  that  no 
man  could  be  the  owner  of  another,  and  that  the  title  was  bad, 
whether  the  slave  had  become  so  by  conquest,  or  by  purchase. 
Jehovah  ordered  a  Jewish  general  to  make  war,  and  gave, 
among  others,  this  command:  "When  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  drive  them  before  thee,  thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly 
destroy  them  ;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor 
show  mercy  unto  them."  And  yet  Epictetus,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  gave  this  marvelous  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
human  conduct:  "Live  with  thy  inferiors  as  thou  would'st 
have  thy  superiors  live  with  thee." 

Is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom  said  :  "  I  will  heap  mischief  upon  them  :  I  will  spend 
mine  arrows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger, 
and  devoured  with  burning  heat,  and  with  bitter  destruction  :  I 
will  also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts  upon  them,  with  the  poison  of 
serpents  of  the  dust.  The  sword  without,  and  terror  within, 
shall  destroy  both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin,  the  suckling 
also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs  "  ;  while  Seneca,  an  uninspired 
Roman,  said  :   "  The  wise  man  will  not  pardon  any  crime  that 
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ought  to  be  punished,  but  he  will  accomplish,  in  a  nobler  way, 
all  that  is  sought  in  pardoning.  He  will  spare  some  and  watch 
over  some,  because  of  their  youth,  and  others  on  account  of 
their  ignorance.  His  clemency  will  not  fall  short  of  justice, 
but  will  fulfill  it  perfectly." 

Can  we  believe  that  God  ever  said  of  any  one :  ''  Let  his 
children  be  fatherless  and  his  wife  a  widow  ;  let  his  children  be 
continually  vagabonds,  and  beg ;  let  them  seek  their  bread  also 
out  of  their  desolate  places  ;  let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he 
hath  and  let  the  stranger  spoil  his  labor ;  let  there  be  none  to 
extend  mercy  unto  him,  neither  let  there  be  any  to  &vor  his 
fiitherless  children. "  If  he  ever  said  these  words,  surely  he  had 
never  heard  thb  line,  this  strain  of  music,  from  the  Hindu : 
"  Sweet  is  the  lute  to  those  who  have  not  heard  the  pratde  of 
their  own  children." 

Jehovah,  ''from  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  Sinai,"  said  to 
the  Jews  :  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor  serve  them ; 
for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquities  of  the  Others  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me."  Contrast  this 
with  the  words  put  by  the  Hindu  into  the  mouth  of  Brahma : 
"I  am  the  same  to  all  mankind.  They  who  honestly  serve 
other  gods,  involuntarily  worship  me.  I  am  he  who  partaketh 
of  all  worship,  and  I  am  the  reward  of  all  worshipers." 

Compare  these  passages.  The  first,  a  dungeon  where  crawl 
the  things  begot  of  jealous  slime ;  the  other,  great  as  the 
domed  firmament  inlaid  with  suns. 
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WAJM!«G  tbe  cQOtrM&torr  taatfMiiti  m  die 
Uiokf  ciT  the  Srm  TtatbuuoA  ;  Imv^  oof  of  &e 
qma0bfjii  tbe  Idf^arr  c/  die  nuifmw  rtpo  :  nriof  ticirHing  abcMt 
die  erroo  ioD  tnmthrtimi  aod  die  mterpo^anngw  msde  br  dK 
itflieTi ,  aod  ilmrTTing,  iof  tht  bme  bcsn^  dttt  die  books  were 
all  vnnrs  ax  die  times  daimed.  aod  br  die  pcraocs  vbose 
saaies  die^r  bear,  die  qoesbons  of  inifMraTinB.  probabilinr.  and 
mbmudny  vuSl  ntaaisL 

At  a  mle.  wbere  »evcfal  ptnoo3  tesdfr  to  die  soune  truaac* 
tioo.  vkile  af^rmog  ts  die  main  pot&ts.  they  viQ  dtmgrre  upcm 
mumy  tmofjf  diingft.  and  fttch  <&atgrermeiit  upon  minor  mat- 
trn  ti  gmeraUx  coosdered  aa  oSdcsice  diat  die  m\ui€mt%  have 
not  ag^reed  among  diemitlro  upon  die  story  they  diooki  telL 
Tbete  difliercnoes  tn  ftatement  we  accoont  for  from  die  bctM 
thai  an  did  not  tee  alike,  diat  all  did  not  have  die  tame  op- 
poftxmtty  fur  teeing,  and  diat  all  had  not  equally  good 
mrmr^rfMrs.  But  when  we  claim  that  the  witnetaet  were 
in%fnfrd.  wr  munt  admit  that  he  who  insptrrd  them  ihd  know 
rn^tly  what  occurred,  and  consequently  there  thould  be  no 
cf/n!r*dict*rxi.  e\rn  in  the  minutest  detail.  The  accounts 
thfjuifj  be  m>t  only  tubttantially,  but  they  ^ould  be  actisaHy. 
die  t»mr.  It  is  impoMble  to  account  fur  any  diflfermcrs.  or 
any  rrjotradtctioo^.  earefit  frum  the  wraknc-saes  of  human 
nature,  and  thr»e  weakne%M*n  canmit  l*r  prrdu^ited  of  di%'ine 
witdom.  Why  thould  thrre  l>e  m«»rr  tluin  one  correct  account 
of  anything?  Why  were  four  jjojm-U  nrcesiAar>' ?  One  in- 
spired record  of  all  that  ha[>f>rn«*i!  ought  to  be  enough. 
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One  great  objection  to  the  Old  Testament  is  the  cruelty  said 
to  have  been  commanded  by  God,  but  all  the  cruelties  re- 
counted in  the  Old  Testament  ceased  with  death.  The 
vengeance  of  Jehovah  stopped  at  the  portal  of  the  tomb.  He 
never  threatened  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  dead ;  and  not 
one  word,  from  the  first  mistake  in  Genesis  to  the  last  curse  of 
Malachi,  contains  the  slightest  intimation  that  God  will  punish 
in  another  world.  It  was  reserved  for  the  New  Testament  to 
make  known  the  frightful  doctrine  of  eternal  pain.  It  was  the 
teacher  of  universal  benevolence  who  rent  the  veil  between 
time  and  eternity,  and  fixed  the  horrified  gaze  of  man  on  the 
lurid  gul&  of  hell.  Within  the  breast  of  non-resistance  was 
coiled  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

One  great  objection  to  the  New  Testament  is  that  it  bases 

salvation  upon  belief.     This,  at  least,  is  true  of  the  Gospel 

according  to  John,  and  of  many  of  the  Epistles.     I  admit  that 

Matthew  never  heard  of  the  atonement,   and  died    utterly 

^orant  of  the  scheme  of  salvation.     I  also  admit  that  Mark 

never  dreamed  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  bom  again  ; 

that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  regeneration, 

and  that  he  never  even  suspected  that  it  was  necessary  to 

believe  anything.     In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mark,  we  are 

told  that  '*  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 

but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned**  ;  but  this  passage 

has  been  shown  to  be  an  interpolation,  and,  consequently,  not 

a  solitary  word  is  found  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  upon 

the  subject  of  salvation  by  faith.     The  same  is  also  true  of  the 

Gospel  of  Luke.     It  says  not  one  word  as  to  the  necessity  of 

believing  on  Jesus  Christ,  not  one  word  as  to  the  atonement, 

not  one  word   upon  the  scheme   of  salvation,  and  not  the 

slightest  hint  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  anything  here  in 

order  to  be  happy  hereafter. 

And  I  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that  with  most  of  the  teach- 
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bgs  of  the  Gospeb  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  I  most  beartilx 
agree.  The  miraculous  parts  must,  of  course,  be  thrown  aside. 
I  admit  that  the  necessity  of  belief,  the  atonement,  and  the 
•cheme  of  salvation  are  all  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
— a  gospel,  in  my  opinion,  not  written  until  long  after  the 
others. 

According  to  the  prevailing  Christian  belief,  the  Chrisliaa 
religion  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement      If  this 
doctrine  is  without  foundation,  if  it  is  repugnant  to  justice  and 
mercy,  the  fubric  ^lls.     We  are  told  that  the  Arst  man  com- 
mitted a  crime  for  which  all  his  posterity  are  responsible. — in 
other  words,    that  we  are    accountable,   and    can   be  justly 
punished  for  a  sin  we  never  in  £tct  committed.     This  absurdity 
was  the  iathcr  of  another,  namely,  that  a  man  can  be  rewartlrd 
lor  a  good  action  done  by  another.     God,  according  to  the 
modem  theologians,  made  a  law,  mith  the  penalty  of  eternal 
death  for  its  infraction.     Ail  men,  they  say,  have  broken  that 
law.     In  the  economy  of  heaven,  this  law  had  to  be  vindicated. 
This  could   be  done  by  damning   the   whole    human   race. 
Through  what  is  known  as  the  atonement,  the  sal\'ation  of  a 
few  was  made  possible.     They  insist  that  the  bw — whatever 
that  is— demanded  the  extreme  penalty,  that  justice  called  ki€ 
its  victims,  and  that  even  mercy  ceased  to  plead.     Under  these 
circumstances.  G<xi,  by  allowing  the  tnn<K?ent  to  suffer,  satis- 
fictorily  settlcfi  with  the  law,  and  allowed  a  few  of  the  guilty  to 
esca{>e.     The  law   was  satisfied   with   this  arrangement.     To 
carrv  out  thm  m  hrmr.  C«4mI  vi.is  1m >m  as  a  batie  into  this  world. 
••  Hr  >»rrw   m   stature  and   incrravnl  in  kno%ilcd^jr."      At  the 
agr  of  thirty -thrrr.  after  lu\in|;  Itvrtl  a  life  filled  with  kindness, 
chanty  and  m»biltly,  after  ha\in^    practicrd  evrry  virtue,  he 
was  Nocnfti rtl  as  an  atcHimimt  for  man.      It  is  claimcti  that  he 
actually  Umtk  tnir  place,  and  l»orc  our  sins  and  our  guilt  ;  that 
in  this  way  the  justice  (»f  (j<m1  %ia%  viti^oicd,  and  that  the  blood 
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of  Christ  was  an  atonement,  an  expiation,  for  the  sins  of  all 
who  might  believe  on  him. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  there  was  no  remission  of 

sin  except  through  the  shedding  of  blood.     If  a  man  committed 

certain  sins,  he  must  bring  to  the  priest  a  lamb,  a  bullock,  a 

goat,  or  a  pair  of  turtie-doves.      The   priest  would  lay  his 

hands  upon  the  animal,  and  the  sin  of  the  man  would  be  trans- 

fenred.     Then  the  animal  would  be  killed  in  the  place  of  the 

real  sinner,  and  the  blood  thus  shed  and  sprinkled  upon  the 

altar  would  be  an  atonement     In  this  way  Jehovah  was  satis* 

fied.     The  greater  the  crime,  the  greater  the  sacrifice — the 

more  blood,  the  greater  the  atonement.     There  was  always  a 

certain  ratio  between  the  value  of  the  animal  and  the  enormity 

of  the  sin.     The  most  minute  directions  were  given  about  the 

killing  of  these  animal^  and  about  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood. 

Every  priest  became  a  butcher,  and  every  sanctuary  a  slaugh* 

ter-house.     Nothing    could  be  more  utterly  shocking  to  a 

refined  and  loving  soul.     Nothing  could  have  been  better 

calculated  to  harden  the  heart  than  this  continual  shedding  of 

innocent  blood.     This  terrible  system  is  supposed  to  have 

culminated  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     His  blood  took   the 

place  of  all  other.     It  is  necessary  to  shed  no  more.     The  law 

at  last  is  satisfied,  satiated,  surfeited.     The  idea  that  God  wants 

blood  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  atonement,  and  rests  upon  the 

most  fearful  savagery.     How  can  sin  be  transferred  from  men 

to  animals,  and  how  can  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals 

atone  for  the  sins  of  men  ? 

The  church  says  that  the  sinner  is  in  debt  to  God,  and  that 
the  obligation  is  discharged  by  the  Savior.  The  best  that  can 
possibly  be  said  of  such  a  transaction  is,  that  the  debt  is  trans- 
ferred, not  paid.  The  truth  is,  that  a  sinner  is  in  debt  to  the 
person  he  has  injured.  If  a  man  injures  his  neighbor,  it  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  get  the  forgiveness  of  God,  but  he  must 
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have  the  ibr]g;iveness  of  his  neighbor.  If  a  man  puts  his  hand 
in  the  fire  and  God  forgives  him,  his  hand  will  smart  exactly 
the  same.  You  must,  after  all,  reap  what  you  sow.  No  god 
can  give  you  wheat  when  you  sow  tares,  and  no  devil  can  give 
you  tares  when  you  sow  wheat. 

There  are  in  nature  neither  rewards  nor  punishments — there 
are  consequences.  The  life  of  Christ  is  worth  its  example,  its 
moral  force,  its  heroism  of  benevolence. 

To  make  innocence  suffer  is  the  greatest  sin  ;  how  then  is  it 
possible  to  make  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  a  justification  (or 
the  criminal  ?  Why  should  a  man  be  willing  to  let  the  innocent 
suffer  for  him  ?  Does  not  the  willingness  show  that  he  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  ?  Certainly,  no  man  would  be  fit  for 
heaven  m-ho  would  coiiMfnt  that  an  innocent  person  should  suffer 
for  his  sin.  Wh;it  would  we  think  of  a  man  mho  would  allow 
another  to  die  fur  a  crime  that  he  htm:»elf  had  committed.^ 
What  would  m'e  think  of  a  bw  that  allowed  the  innocent  to 
take  the  place  of  the  guilty  ?  Is  it  possible  to  vindicate  a  just 
law  by  inflicting  punishment  on  the  innocent  ?  Would  not  that 
be  a  second  violation  instead  of  a  vindication  ? 

If  there  mas  no  genrral  atonement  until  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  mhat  became  of  the  countless  millions  mho  dicil  before 
that  time  ^  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  blood  shed  by 
thr  Jemrs  was  not  for  other  nations.  Jeho\'ah  hated  foreigners. 
The  Gentilrs  mere  left  without  fi>rgivene«  What  has  become 
of  the  millions  who  have  died  since,  without  having  heard  o| 
the  atonement  ?  W^hat  becomes  of  those  m  ho  have  heard  but 
have  not  believed  }  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dcjctnne  of  the 
atonement  is  absurd.  unju»t.  and  immoral.  Can  a  law  be  satis- 
fied by  the  execution  of  the  mTtm^^  {Mrrson  ?  When  a  man  com- 
mits a  crime,  the  law  demands  his  |>unishment,  not  that  of  a 
tulistitute  ;  and  there  can  be  no  law.  human  or  divine,  that  can  be 
MUtsfied  by  the  punuhment  of  a  substitute.     Can  there  be  a  law 
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that  demands  that  the  guilty  be  rewarded  ?  And  yet,  to  reward 
the  guilty  is  &r  nearer  justice  than  to  punish  the  innocent. 

According  to  the  orthodox  theology,  there  would  have  been 
no  heaven  had  no  atonement  been  made.  All  the  children  of 
men  would  have  been  cast  into  hell  forever.  The  old  men 
bowed  with  grief,  the  smiling  mothers,  the  sweet  babes,  the 
lovmg  maidens,  the  brave,  the  tender,  and  the  just,  would 
have  been  given  over  to  eternal  pain.  Man,  it  is  claimed,  can 
make  no  atonement  for  himself.  If  he  commits  one  sin,  and 
with  that  exception  lives  a  life  of  perfect  virtue,  still  that  one 
sin  would  remain  unexpiated,  unatoned,  and  for  that  one  sin 
he  would  be  forever  lost.  To  be  saved  by  the  goodness  of 
another,  to  be  a  redeemed  debtor  forever,  has  in  it  something 
repij^^nant  to  manhood. 

We  must  also  remember  that  Jehovah  took  special  charge  of 
the  Jewish  people ;  and  we  have  always  been  taught  that  he 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  them.  If  he  had  succeeded 
in  civilizing  the  Jews,  he  would  have  made  the  damnation  of 
the  entire  human  race  a  certainty ;  because,  if  the  Jews  had 
been  a  civilized  people  when  Christ  appeared, — ^a  people  whose 
hearts  had  not  been  hardened  by  the  laws  and  teachings  of 
Jehovah, — they  would  not  have  crucified  him,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  world  would  have  been  lost.  If  the  Jews  had  be- 
lieved in  religious  freedom, — in  the  right  of  thought  and 
speech, — not  a  human  soul  could  ever  have  been  saved.  If, 
when  Christ  was  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  some  brave,  heroic 
soul  had  rescued  him  from  the  holy  mob,  he  would  not  only 
have  been  eternally  damned  for  his  pains,  but  would  have  ren- 
dered impossible  the  salvation  of  any  human  being,  and,  except 
for  the  crucifixion  of  her  son,  the  Virgin  Mary,  if  the  church  is 
right,  would  be  to-day  among  the  lost. 

In  countless  ways  the  Christian  world  has  endeavored,  for 
neariy  two  thousand  years,  to  explain  the  atonement,  and 
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eveiy  effort  has  ended  in  an  admtasion  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
■food,  and  a  declaration  that  it  must  be  believed.  Is  it  not  im* 
moral  to  teach  that  man  can  sin,  that  he  can  harden  his  heart 
and  pollute  his  soul,  and  that,  by  repenting  and  believing 
something  that  he  does  not  comprehend,  he  can  avoid  the 
consequences  of  his  crimes?  Has  the  promise  and  hope  ci 
forgiveness  ever  prevented  the  commission  of  a  sin  ?  Should 
men  be  taught  that  sin  gives  happiness  here  ;  that  they  ought 
to  bear  the  evib  of  a  virtuous  life  in  this  world  for  the  sake  ci 
joy  in  the  next  ;  that  they  can  repent  between  the  last  sin  and 
the  last  breath  ;  that  after  repentance  every  stain  of  the  soul  is 
washed  away  by  the  innocent  blood  of  another  ;  that  the  ser- 
pent of  regret  will  not  hiss  in  the  ear  of  memor)* ;  that  the 
saved  will  not  even  pity  the  victims  of  their  own  crimes  ;  that 
the  goodness  of  another  can  be  transferred  to  them  ;  and  that 
sins  forgiven  cease  to  affect  the  unhappy  wretches  sinned 
against? 

Another  obfection  is  that  a  certain  belief  b  necesnry  to  nve 
the  souL  It  b  often  asserted  that  to  believe  is  the  only  safe 
way.  If  you  wish  to  be  safe,  be  honest  Nothing  can  be 
safer  than  that  No  matter  what  his  belief  may  be.  no  man, 
even  in  the  hour  of  death,  can  regret  having  been  honest  It 
never  can  be  necessary  to  throw  away  your  reason  to  save  your 
soul.  A  M>ul  without  reason  is  scarcely  worth  saving.  There 
b  no  more  degrading  doctrine  than  that  of  mental  non-resist- 
ance. The  MHj]  hiis  a  right  to  defend  its  casitlc — the  brain,  and 
he  who  waives  that  right  becomes  a  serf  and  slave.  Neither 
can  I  admit  that  a  man,  by  doing  me  an  injury,  can  place  roe 
under  obligation  to  do  him  a  ser\'ice.  To  render  benefits  for 
injuries  is  to  ignore  all  distinctions  between  actions.  He  who 
treats  hb  friencb  and  enemies  alike  has  neither  love  nor  justice. 
The  idea  of  non-resistance  never  occurred  to  a  man  with  jjower 
lo  protect  himselC     This  doctrine  was  the  child  of  weakness. 
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bom  when  resistance  was  impossible.  To  allow  a  crime  to  be 
committed  when  you  can  prevent  it,  is  next  to  committing  the 
crime  yourself.  And  yet,  under  the  banner  of  non-resistance, 
the  church  has  shed  the  blood  of  millions,  and  in  the  folds  of 
her  sacred  vestments  have  gleamed  the  daggers  of  assassination. 
With  her  cunning  hands  she  wove  the  purple  for  hypocrisy, 
and  placed  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  crime.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  larceny  held  the  scales  of  justice,  while  beggars 
scorned  the  princely  sons  of  toil,  and  ignorant  fear  denounced 
the  liberty  of  thought. 

If  Christ  was  in  fact  God,  he  knew  all  the  future.  Before 
him,  like  a  panorama,  moved  the  history  yet  to  be.  He  knew 
exactly  how  his  words  would  be  interpreted.  He  knew  what 
crimes,  what  horrors,  what  iniamies,  would  be  committed  in  his 
name.  He  knew  that  the  fires  of  persecution  would  climb 
around  the  limbs  of  coundess  martyrs.  He  knew  that  brave 
men  would  languish  in  dungeons,  in  darkness,  filled  with  pain  ; 
that  the  church  would  use  instruments  of  torture,  that  his 
followers  would  appeal  to  whip  and  chain.  He  must  have  seen 
the  horizon  of  the  future  red  with  the  flames  of  the  auto  da  fk. 
He  knew  all  the  creeds  that  would  spring  like  poison  fungi  from 
every  text.  He  saw  the  sects  waging  war  against  each  other. 
He  saw  thousands  of  men,  under  the  orders  of  priests,  building 
dungeons  for  their  fellow-men.  He  saw  them  using  instru- 
ments of  pain.  He  heard  the  groans,  saw  the  faces  white  with 
agony,  the  tears,  the  blood — heard  the  shrieks  and  sobs  of  all 
the  moaning,  martyred  multitudes.  He  knew  that  commen- 
taries would  be  written  on  his  words  with  swords,  to  be  read 
by  the  light  of  fagots.  He  knew  that  the  Inquisition  would  be 
bom  of  teachings  attributed  to  him.  He  saw  all  the  interpo- 
lations and  falsehoods  that  hypocrisy  would  write  and  tell.  He 
knew  that  above  these  fields  of  death,  these  dungeons,  these 
burnings,  for  a  thousand  years  would  float  the  dripping  banner 
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of  the  cross.  He  knew  that  in  his  name  his  followers  would 
trade  in  human  flesh,  that  cradles  would  be  robbed,  and 
women's  breasts  unbabed  for  gold,  and  yet  he  died  with  voice- 
less lips.  Why  did  he  fail  to  speak  ?  Why  did  he  not  tell  his 
disciples,  and  through  them  the  world,  that  man  should  not 
persecute,  for  opinion's  sake,  his  fellow-man?  Why  did  he 
not  cry,  You  shall  not  persecute  in  my  name ;  you  shall  not 
bum  and  torment  those  who  differ  from  you  in  creed  ?  Why 
did  he  not  plainly  say,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?  Why  did  he 
not  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  Why  did  he  not  tell 
the  manner  of  baptism  that  was  pleasing  to  him  ?  Why  did  he 
not  say  something  positive,  definite,  and  satisfactory  about 
another  world  ?  Why  did  he  not  turn  the  tear-stained  hope  of 
heaven  to  the  glad  knowledge  of  another  life  ?  Why  did  he 
go  dumbly  to  his  death,  leaving  the  world  to  misery  and  to 
doubt  ? 

He  came,  they  tell  us,  to  make  a  revelation,  and  what  did 
he  reveal?  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  ?  That  was  in 
the  Old  Testament.  '*  Love  God  with  all  thy  heart "  ?  That 
was  in  the  Old  Testament.  '*  Return  good  for  evil  "  ?  That 
was  said  by  Buddha  seven  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 
*'  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you"  ? 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  Lao-tsze.  Did  he  come  to  give  a  rule 
of  action  ?  Zoroaster  had  done  this  long  before  :  **  Whenever 
thou  art  in  doubt  as  to  whether  an  action  is  good  or  bad,  ab- 
stain from  it."  Did  he  come  to  teach  us  of  another  world  ? 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  had  been  taught  by  Hindus, 
E.!L;yj)tiaiis,  Gret'ks,  and  Romans  hundreds  of  years  before  he 
was  horn.  L^»niL^^  iK'forc,  tlic  world  had  been  told  by  Socrates 
that  :  *'(  )nc  wln)  is  injured  oui^ht  not  to  return  the  injury,  for  on 
no  account  can  it  be  rii^ht  to  do  an  injustice  ;  and  it  is  not  right 
to  return  an  injury,  or  to  do  evil  to  any  man,  however  much 
we   may   have  sulfered  from   him."     And   Cicero  had  said: 
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**  Let  us  not  listen  to  those  who  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
angry  with  our  enemies,  and  who  believe  this  to  be  great  and 
manly  :  nothing  b  more  praiseworthy,  nothing  so  clearly  shows 
a  great  and  noble  soul,  as  clemency  and  readiness  to  forgive." 

Is  there  anything  nearer  perfect  than  this  from  Confucius  : 
**  For  benefits  return  benefits ;  for  injuries  return  justice  without 
any  admixture  of  revenge*'  ? 

The  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  rests  upon  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  This  infamous  belief  subverts  every  idea  of 
justice.  Around  the  angel  of  immortality  the  church  has  coiled 
this  serpent  A  finite  being  can  neither  commit  an  infinite  sin, 
nor  a  sin  against  the  infinite.  A  being  of  infinite  goodness 
and  wisdom  has  no  right,  according  to  the  human  standard  of 
justice,  to  create  any  being  destined  to  suffer  eternal  pain.  A 
being  of  infinite  wisdom  would  not  create  a  failure,  and  surely 
a  man  destined  to  everlasting  agony  is  not  a  success. 

How  long,  according  to  the  universal  benevolence  of  the 
New  Testament,  can  a  man  be  reasonably  punished  in  the  next 
world  for  failing  to  believe  something  unreasonable  in  this? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  any  punishment  can  endure  forever  ? 
Suppose  that  every  flake  of  snow  that  ever  fell  was  a  figure 
nine,  and  that  the  first  flake  was  multiplied  by  the  second,  and 
that  product  by  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last  flake.  And 
then  suppose  that  this  total  should  be  multiplied  by  every  drop 
of  rain  that  ever  fell,  calling  each  drop  a  figure  nine  ;  and  that 
total  by  each  blade  of  grass  that  ever  helped  to  weave  a  carpet 
for  the  earth,  calling  each  blade  a  figure  nine  ;  and  that  again 
by  every  grain  of  sand  on  every  shore,  so  that  the  grand  total 
would  make  a  line  of  nines  so  long  that  it  would  require  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  years  for  light,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  miles  per  second,  to 
reach  the  end.  And  suppose,  further,  that  each  unit  in  this 
almost  infinite  total  stood  for  billions  of  ages — still  that  vast 
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and  almost  endless  time,  measured  by  all  the  )rears  beyond,  b 
as  one  flake,  one  drop,  one  leaf,  one  blade,  one  grain,  compared 
with  all  the  flakes  and  drops  and  Ica\*es  and  blades  and  grain<«. 
Upon  love's  breast  the  church  has  placed  the  eternal  asp.  And 
yet,  in  the  same  book  in  which  is  taught  this  most  infamous  of 
doctrines,  we  are  assured  that  **  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  m-orks.*' 


III. 

So  FAR  as  we  know,  man  is  the  author  of  all  books.  If  a 
book  had  been  found  on  the  earth  by  the  first  man,  he 
might  have  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  God  ;  but  as  men  were 
here  a  good  while  before  any  books  were  found,  and  as  man 
has  produced  a  great  many  books,  the  probability  b  that  the 
Bible  is  no  exception. 

Most  nations,  at  the  time  the  Old  Testament  was  written, 
believed  in  slavery,  polygamy,  wars  of  extermination,  and  relig- 
ious persecution  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  book  con- 
tained nothing  contrary  to  such  belief.  The  fact  that  it  was  in 
exact  accord  with  the  morality  of  its  time  proves  that  it  was  not 
the  product  of  any  being  superior  to  man.  **  The  inspired 
writers"  upheld  or  established  slavery,  countenanced  polyg- 
amy, commanded  wars  of  extermination,  and  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  babes.  In  these  respects  they  were 
precisely  like  the  uninspired  savages  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  They  also  taught  and  commanded  religious  per- 
secution as  a  duty,  and  visited  the  most  trivial  offences  with 
the  punishment  of  death.  In  these  particulars  they  were  in 
exact  accord  with  their  barbarian  neighbors.  They  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  geology  and  astronomy,  and  knew  no  more 
of  what  had  happened  than  of  what  would  happen  ;  and,  so  far 
as  accuracy  is  concerned,  their  history  and  prophecy  were 
about  equal ;  in  other  words,  they  were  just  as  ignorant  as 
those  who  lived  and  died  in  nature's  night. 

Does  any  Christian  believe  that  if  God  were  to  write  a  book 
now,  he  would  uphold   the  crimes  commanded  in  the   Old 
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Testament?  Has  Jeho\'ah  improved?  Has  infinite  merer 
become  more  merciful  ?  Has  infinite  wisdom  inteUectuallir 
advanced  ?  Will  any  one  claim  that  the  passapj^  upholding; 
slaver)'  have  liberated  mankind  ;  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
modrm  homes  to  the  texts  that  made  polygamy  a  virtue  ;  or 
that  rrligious  lilxrrty  found  its  soil,  its  light,  and  rain  in  the 
infamous  verse  wherein  the  husband  is  commanded  to  stone  to 
death  the  wife  for  worshiping  an  unknown  god  ? 

The  u^u;ll  answer  to  these  objections  Ls  that  no  country  has 
ever  been  civihzeii  without  the  Kible. 

The  Jeu-s  were  the  only  })eople  to  whom  Jehovah  made  his 
will  directly  known. — the  only  }HM)ple  who  had  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Other  n«itions  uere  utterly  neglect«ti  by  their  Creator. 
Yet,  such  wxH  the  etfect  of  the  Old  Te:»l.iment  on  the  Jewn. 
thiit  they  crucified  a  kind,  loving,  and  })erlfctly  inntxrent  man. 
Thry  could  not  have  done  murh  worse  without  a  Bible.  In 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  they  followetl  the  teachings  of  his 
Father.  It',  as  it  is  now  allegetl  by  the  theologians,  no  nation 
can  1m*  clvilize<l  withcmt  a  Hible,  certainlv  (««mI  must  have 
known  the  Uct  six  thous.ind  ye.irs  ago,  an  well  .is  the  thct»K>* 
gi.in?»  know  it  now.  Why  <lul  he  not  fumi>h  every  nation 
milh  a  Hible  * 

Ah  l<»  the  Old  Testament.  1  innint  that  .ill  the  lud  (KLS?k.igrs 
%irre  \»ntten  by  men  ;  th.it  tho%<*  jKLwigf^  >*trr  not  iriNpirnl. 
I  inMNt  llut  a  iK'ing  of  inhnite  giKxIm-v*  nr\«-r  <  tunrn.indtMl  man 
to  ensLive  hi**  l«*llow-man,  never  told  .i  m«>th<  r  to  mII  h«T  b.4l>e, 
nr\rr  eHublLnhe*!  {Mily^.imy.  never  <iril«r«tl  ««n«-  n.i!:»»n  to 
exterminate  another,  and  nrvrr  uM  a  huN:uti(l  u*  kill  his 
mile  bix'ausc  slie  suggested  the  \»or^htpinv:  «•!  s«>ine  either 
God. 

I  aL<M>  intast  that  the  Old  Testament  wv»uld  W  4  inui  h  l>rttrr 
book  with  all  of  these  f»a\>ages  left  out  :  and.  \»h.itt-\fr  m.iy  lie 
9aiA  uf  the  mt.  the  iiaxviges  ti>  vihu  h  .ittention  h.i>  U-m  drawn 
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can  with  vastly  more  propriety  be  attributed  to  a  devil  than  to 
agod. 

Take  from  the  New  Testament  all  passages  upholding  the 
idea  that  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  Christ  was  offered 
as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  that  the  punishment 
of  the  human  soul  will  go  on  forever ;  that  heaven  is  the  reward 
of  faith,  and  hell  the  penalty  of  honest  investigation  ;  take  from 
it  all  miraculous  stories, — and  I  admit  that  all  the  good  passages 
are  true.  If  they  are  true,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they 
are  inspired  or  not.  Inspiration  is  only  necessary  to  give 
authority  to  that  which  is  repugnant  to  human  reason.  Only 
that  which  never  happened  needs  to  be  substantiated  by 
miiades.     The  universe  is  natural. 

The  church  must  cease  to  insist  that  the  passages  upholding 
the  institutions  of  savage  men  were  inspired  of  God.  The 
dc^^a  of  the  atonement  must  be  abandoned.  Good  deeds 
must  take  the  place  of  faith.  The  savagery  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment must  be  renounced.  Credulity  is  not  a  virtue,  and 
investigation  is  not  a  crime.  Miracles  are  the  children  of  men- 
dacity. Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  majestic, 
unbroken,  sublime,  and  eternal  procession  of  causes  and  effects. 

Reason  must  be  the  final  arbiter.  *  'Inspired  * '  books  attested 
by  miracles  cannot  stand  against  a  demonstrated  fact.  A  relig- 
ion that  does  not  command  the  respect  of  the  greatest  minds 
will,  in  a  litde  while,  excite  the  mockery  of  all.  Every  civilized 
man  believes  in  the  liberty  of  thought.  Is  it  possible  that  God 
is  intolerant  ?  Is  an  act  infamous  in  man  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Deity  ?  Could  there  be  progress  in  heaven  without  intel- 
lectual liberty  ?  Is  the  freedom  of  the  future  to  exist  only  in 
perdition  ?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  barely  possible  that  a  man  act- 
ing like  Christ  can  be  saved  ?  Is  a  man  to  be  eternally  rewarded 
for  believing  according  to  evidence,  without  evidence,  or  against 
evidence?    Are  we  to  be  saved  because  we  are  good,   or 
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because  another  was  virtuous  ?     Is  credulity  to  be  winged  and 
crowned,  while  honest  doubt  is  chained  and  damned  ? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  My  position  is  that  the  cruel 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  inspired  ;  that  slavery, 
polygamy,  wars  of  extermination,  and  religious  persecution 
always  have  been,  are,  and  forever  will  be,  abhorred  and 
cursed  by  the  honest,  the  virtuous,  and  the  loving ;  that  the 
innocent  cannot  justly  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  that  vicarious 
vice  and  vicarious  virtue  are  equally  absurd  ;  that  eternal 
punishment  is  eternal  revenge  ;  that  only  the  natural  can  hap- 
pen ;  that  miracles  prove  the  dishonesty  of  the  few  and  the 
credulity  of  the  many  ;  and  that,  according  to  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  salvation  does  not  depend  upon  belief,  nor  the 
atonement,  nor  a  "second  birth,"  but  that  these  gospels  are 
in  exact  harmony  with  the  declaration  of  the  great  Persian : 
*' Taking  the  first  footstep  with  the  good  thought,  the  second 
with  the  good  word,  and  the  third  with  the  good  deed,  I 
entered  paradise." 

The  dogmas  of  the  past  no  longer  reach  the  level  of  the 
highest  thought,  nor  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  heart.  While 
dusty  faiths,  embalmed  and  sepulchcred  in  ancient  texts,  re- 
main the  same,  the  sympathies  of  men  enlarge  ;  the  brain  no 
longer  kills  its  young  ;  the  happy  lips  give  liberty  to  honest 
thoughts  ;  the  mental  firmament  expands  and  lifts  ;  the  broken 
clouds  drift  by  ;  the  hideous  dreams,  the  foul,  misshapen  children 
of  the  monstrous  night,  dissolve  and  fade. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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II. 


By  JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK. 


'*  Gfttdano  speaks  of  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing^,  more  than  any  man  in  all 
Venice :  his  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff ;  joa 
shall  seek  all  daj  ere  jou  find  them ;  and  when  jou  have  them  thej  are  not 
worth  tlie  ttojvAk^*— Merchant  of  Venice, 


THE  request  to  answer  the  foregoing  paper  comes  to  me, 
not  in  the  form  but  with  the  effect  of  a  challenge,  which 
I  cannot  decline  without  seeming  to  acknowledge  that  the 
religion  of  the  civilized  world  is  an  absurd  superstition,  prop- 
agated by  impostors,  professed  by  hypocrites,  and  believed 
only  by  credulous  dupes. 

But  why  should  I,  an  unlearned  and  unauthorized  layman, 
be  placed  in  such  a  predicament  ?  The  explanation  is  easy 
enough.  This  is  no  business  of  the  priests.  Their  prescribed 
duty  is  to  preach  the  word,  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  will 
commend  itself  to  all  good  and  honest  hearts  by  its  own  mani- 
fest veracity  and  the  singular  purity  of  its  precepts.  They 
cannot  afford  to  turn  away  from  their  proper  work,  and  leave 
willing  hearers  uninstructed,  while  they  wrangle  in  vain  with  a 
predetermined  opponent.  They  were  warned  to  expect  slander, 
indignity,  and  insult,  and  these  are  among  the  evils  which  they 
must  not  resist. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  assuming  no  clerical  function.     I  am 
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not  out  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  converting  Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am 
no  preacher  exhorting  a  sinner  to  leave  the  seat  of  the  scornful 
and  come  up  to  the  bench  of  the  penitents.  My  duty  is  more 
analogous  to  that  of  the  policeman  who  would  silence  a  rude 
disturber  of  the  congregation  by  telling  him  that  his  clamor  is 
false  and  his  conduct  an  offence  against  public  decency. 

Nor  is  the  Church  in  any  danger  which  calls  for  the  special 
vigilance  of  its  serv^ants.  Mr.  Ingersoll  thinks  that  the  rock- 
founded  faith  of  Christendom  is  giving  way  before  his  assaults, 
but  he  is  grossly  mistaken.  The  first  sentence  of  his  essay  is  a 
preposterous  blunder.  It  is  not  true  that  **  a  profound  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  oi  thought'^  unless  a  more  rapid 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  a  more  faithful  observance  of  its 
moral  principles  can  be  called  so.  Its  truths  are  everywhere 
proclaimed  with  the  power  of  sincere  conviction,  and  accepted 
with  devout  reverence  by  uncounted  multitudes  of  all  classes. 
Solemn  temples  rise  to  its  honor  in  the  great  cities  ;  from  every 
hill-top  in  the  country  you  see  the  cliurch-spire  pointing  to- 
ward heaven,  and  on  Sunday  all  tlie  paths  that  lead  to  it  are 
crowded  with  worshipers.  In  nearly  all  families,  parents  teach 
their  children  that  Christ  is  God,  and  his  system  of  morality 
absolutely  perfect.  This  belief  lies  so  deep  in  the  popular 
heart  that,  if  every  written  record  of  it  were  destroyed  to-day, 
the  memory  of  millions  could  reproduce  it  to-morrow.  Its 
('arnestncss  is  proved  by  its  works.  Wherever  it  goes  it 
manifests  itself  in  deeds  of  practical  benevolence.  It  builds, 
not  churches  alone,  but  ahnshousi'S,  hosj)itals,  and  asylums. 
It  sheUers  the  |)oor.  feeds  the  huni;ry.  visits  the  sick,  consoles 
the  afllieted,  ])ro\i(les  for  the  fatherless,  comforts  the  heart  of 
the  widow,  instructs  the  iijnorant,  reforms  the  vicious,  and 
saves  to  the  uttermost  theni  that  are  ready  to  perish.  To  the 
common  observer,  it  does  not  look  as  if  Christianity  was  making 
itself  ready  to  l)e  swallowed  uj)  by  Infidelity.     Thus  far,  at  least, 
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the  promise  has  been  kept  that  ''  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it." 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  change  in  the  party  hostile  to  religion 
— not  *  *  2i  profound  change,  * '  but  a  change  entirely  superficial — 
which  consists,  not  in  thought^  but  merely  in  modes  of  expres- 
sion and  methods  of  attack.  The  bad  classes  of  society  alwa3rs 
hated  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which  reproached  their  wick- 
edness and  frightened  them  by  threats  of  punishment  in  another 
worid«  Aforetime  they  showed  their  contempt  of  divine 
authority  only  by  their  actions  ;  but  now,  under  new  leadership, 
their  enmity  against  God  breaks  out  into  articulate  blasphemy. 
They  assemble  themselves  together,  they  hear  with  passionate 
admiration  the  bold  harangue  which  ridicules  and  defies  the 
Maker  of  the  universe ;  fiercely  they  rage  against  the  Highest, 
and  loudly  they  laugh,  alike  at  the  justice  that  condemns,  and 
the  mercy  that  offers  to  pardon  them.  The  orator  who  relieves 
them  by  assurances  of  impunity,  and  tells  them  that  no  supreme 
antfaority  has  made  any  law  to  control  them,  is  applauded  to 
the  echo  and  paid  a  high  price  for  his  congenial  labor ;  he 
pockets  their  money,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a  great 
power,  profoundly  moving  *  *  the  world  of  thought. ' ' 

There  is  another  totally  false  notion  expressed  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  namely,  that  **  they  who  know  most  of  nature  be- 
Beve  the  least  about  theology. ' '  The  truth  is  exactly  the  other 
way.  The  more  clearly  one  sees  *  *  the  grand  procession  of 
causes  and  effects,*'  the  more  awful  his  reverence  becomes  for 
the  author  of  the  "sublime  and  unbroken  "  law  which  links 
them  together.  Not  self-conceit  and  rebellious  pride,  but 
unspeakable  humility,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  measureless 
distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  fills  the  mind  of 
him  who  looks  with  a  rational  spirit  upon  the  works  of  the 
All-wise  One.  The  heart  of  Newton  repeats  the  solemn  con- 
fession of  David  :     *  *  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
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of  thy  finders,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hasi  ordained  ; 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  or  the  soo  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him?*'  At  the  same  time,  the  lamentable 
£ict  must  be  admitted  that  **a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing  '*  to  some  persons.  The  sciolist  with  a  mere  smattering 
of  physical  knowledge  is  apt  to  mistake  himself  ibr  a  phUoMV 
pher,  and  swelling  with  his  own  importance,  he  gives  out,  like 
Simon  Magus,  '*that  himself  is  some  great  one.**  His  vanity 
becomes  inflamed  more  and  more,  until  he  begins  to  think  he 
knows  all  things.  He  takes  every  occasion  to  show  his  ac- 
complishments by  finding  £iult  with  the  works  of  creation  and 
Providence  ;  and  thb  is  an  exercise  in  which  he  cannot  long 
continue  without  learning  to  disbelieve  in  any  Being  greater 
than  himselil  It  was  to  such  a  person,  and  not  to  the  unpiT- 
tending  simpleton,  that  Solomon  applied  his  often  quoted 
aphorism  :  '*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God." 
These  are  what  Paul  refers  to  as  **  vain  babblii^  and  the  o^ 
position  of  science,  fidsely  so  called  ;  "  but  they  are  perfectly 
powerless  to  stop  or  turn  aside  the  great  current  of  human 
thought  on  the  subject  of  Christian  theology.  That  maiatic 
Ntrram,  supplied  from  a  thousand  un£uling  fountains,  rolls  on 
and  will  roll  (brrver. 

iMbitur  ft  labetur  in  amne  vduhUu  art^ttm. 

Mr.  In^erM)ll  is  not,  as  some  have  estimated  him.  the  mosl 
formkluble  enemy  that  Christianity  has  encountered  wnce  the 
time  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  But  he  stands  at  the  head  of  h\ing 
tntidclM.  ••  by  merit  raised  to  that  Ixid  eminence."  His  mental 
organiiation  has  the  |>eculiar  defects  which  ht  him  fiM'  such  a 
place.  He  is  all  imagination  and  no  diMrrction.  He  riMrs  some- 
times into  a  region  of  wild  poetr\'.  where  he  can  ctjl«>r  e\'rr>'thing 
U>  suit  himself  His  motto  well  exprrsM-*  the  character  of  his 
argumentation^ — "mountains  are  a?i  unnt-ible  a<i  clouds."  a 
iuKry  is  as  good  as  a  £ict,  and  a  hi^h- sounding  period  is  rather 
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better  than  a  logical  demonstration.  His  inordinate  self-confi- 
dence makes  him  at  once  ferocious  and  fearless.  He  was  a 
practical  politician  before  he  ''took  the  stump"  against 
Christianity,  and  at  all  times  he  has  proved  his  capacity  to  ' '  split 
die  ears  of  the  groundlings, ' '  and  make  the  unskillful  laugh.  The 
article  before  us  is  the  least  objectionable  of  all  his  productions. 
Its  style  is  higher,  and  better  suited  to  the  weight  of  the  theme. 
Here  the  violence  of  his  fierce  invective  is  moderated ;  his 
scurrility  gives  place  to  an  attempt  at  sophistry  less  shocking 
if  not  more  true  ;  and  his  coarse  jokes  are  either  excluded  al- 
t(>gether,  or  else  veiled  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  general  terms. 
Such  a  paper  from  such  a  man,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  a  grave  contradiction. 

He  makes  certain  charges  which  we  answer  by  an  explicit 
denial,  and  thus  an  issue  is  made,  upon  which,  as  a  pleader 
would  say,  we  **  put  ourselves  upon  the  country."  He  avers 
that  a  certain  ''something  called  Christianity"  is  a  false  faith 
imposed  on  the  world  without  evidence  ;  that  the  facts  it  pre- 
tends to  rest  on  are  mere  inventions ;  that  its  doctrines  are 
pernicious  ;  that  its  requirements  are  unreasotiable,  and  that  its 
sanctions  are  cruel.  I  deny  all  this,  and  assert,  on  the  contrary, 
diat  its  doctrines  are  divinely  revealed*;  its  fundamental  facts 
incontestably  proved  ;  its  morality  perfectly  free  from  all  taint 
of  error,  and  its  influence  most  beneficent  upon  society  in 
general,  and  upon  all  individuals  who  accept  it  and  make  it 
dieir  rule  of  action. 

How  shall  this  be  determined  ?  Not  by  what  we  call  divine 
revelation,  for  that  would  be  begging  the  question  ;  not  by  senti- 
ment, taste,  or  temper,  for  these  are  as  likely  to  be  false  as  true ; 
but  by  inductive  reasoning  from  evidence,  of  which  the  value 
is  to  be  measured  according  to  those  rules  of  logic  which  en- 
lightened and  just  men  everywhere  have  adopted  to  guide 
them  in  the  search  for  truth.     We  can  app^  only  to  that 
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rational  love  of  justice,  and  that  detestation  of  blsebood,  wliidi 
£ur-ininded  persons  of  good  intelligence  bring  to  the  coosader- 
ation  of  other  important  subjects  when  it  becomes  their  doty  to 
decide  upon  them.  In  short,  I  want  a  decision  upon  looDd 
judicial  principles. 

Gibson,  the  great  Chief-Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  once  said  u> 
certain  skeptical  friends  of  his  :  *'  Give  Christianity  a  commoo- 
law  trial ;  submit  the  exndence  pro  and  am  to  an  impartial  jury 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  court,  and  the  verdict  wiB 
assuredly  be  in  its  £ivor.**  This  deliverance,  coming  from  tbe 
most  illustrious  judge  of  his  time,  not  at  all  given  to  exprcssioas 
of  sentimental  piety,  and  quite  incapable  of  speaking  on  any 
subject  for  mere  effect,  staggered  the  unbelief  of  those  wlao 
heard  it.  I  did  not  know  him  then,  except  by  his  great  repu- 
tation for  ability  and  integrity,  but  my  thoughts  were  sirofig;ly 
influenced  by  hb  authority,  and  I  learned  to  set  a  still  higher 
value  upon  all  his  opinions,  when,  in  after  life,  I  was  hoooced 
with  his  dose  and  intimate  friendship. 

Let  Christianity  hax-e  a  trial  on  Mr.  IngersoU*s  indictment, 
and  give  us  a  decision  ucumium  miUgtUa  et  probata.  I  will  coo- 
fine  myself  strictly  lo  the  record  ;  that  is  lo  say.  1  will  meet  the 
accwiatiuns  contained  in  this  paper,  and  not  ihosie  made  else- 
whcrr  by  him  or  others. 

His  hn»t  s|)ccification  against  Chrisilianity  is  the  belief  of  its 
diMTiplcs  "  that  there  is  a  |Mrr!»onal  Cjod.  the  creator  of  the  mate* 
rul  untverM-."  If  (kxi  made  the  world  it  was  a  moe>t  stu|)en- 
d(>us  miracle,  and  all  miracles,  accordmg  to  Mr.  IngrrsoH's 
idra  are  * '  the  children  «>f  mendacity. ' '  To  admit  the  iKie  great 
miracle  of  creation  miHild  lie  an  admission  that  other  miracles 
are  at  lea.%t  prolxible.  and  that  would  ruin  his  iihole  case.  But 
you  cannot  catch  the  le\'uthan  ol  athriikm  with  a  hook.  The 
universe,  he  %jl\\,  is  natural — it  came  into  being  of  its  own  ac* 
cord  ;  it  made  its  o«n  lams  at  the  start,  and  al'terward  impro\'ed 
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itself  considerably  by  spontaneous  evolution.  It  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time  and  space  to  enumerate  the  proo&  which 
show  that  the  universe  was  created  by  a  pre-existent  and  self- 
conscious  Being,  of  power  and  wisdom  to  us  inconceivable. 
Conviction  of  the  fact  (miraculous  though  it  be)  forces  itself  on 
every  one  whose  mental  faculties  are  healthy  and  tolerably  well 
balanced.  The  notion  that  all  things  owe  their  origin  and  their 
harmonious  arrangement  to  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms 
b  a  kind  of  lunacy  which  very  few  men  in  these  days  are  af- 
flicted with.  I  hope  I  may  safely  assume  it  as  certain  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  who  read  this  page  will  have  sense  and  reason 
enough  to  see  for  themselves  that  the  plan  of  the  universe 
could  not  have  been  designed  without  a  Designer  or  executed 
without  a  Maker. 

But  Mr.  IngersoU  asserts  that,  at  all  events,  this  material 
world  had  not  a  good  and  beneficent  creator ;  it  is  a  bad,  savage, 
cruel  piece  of  work,  with  its  pestilences,  storms,  earthquakes, 
and  volcanoes ;  and  man,  with  his  liability  to  sickness,  suffering, 
and  death,  is  not  a  success,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  failure.  To 
defend  the  Creator  of  the  world  against  an  arraignment  so  foul 
as  this  would  be  almost  as  unbecoming  as  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion. We  have  neither  jurisdiction  nor  capacity  to  rejudge 
the  justice  of  God.  Why  man  is  made  to  fill  this  particular 
place  in  the  scale  of  creation — a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
yet  far  above  the  brutes  ;  not  passionless  and  pure,  like  the 
former,  nor  mere  machines,  like  the  latter ;  able  to  stand,  yet 
free  to  taM ;  knowing  the  right,  and  accountable  for  going 
wrong ;  gifted  with  reason,  and  impelled  by  self-love  to  exercise 
the  faculty — these  are  questions  on  which  we  may  have  our 
speculative  opinions,  but  knowledge  is  out  of  our  reach. 
Meantime,  we  do  not  discredit  our  mental  independence  by 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  done  all  things 
well.     Our  ignorance  of  the  whole  scheme  makes  us  poor  critics 
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upon  the  small  part  that  comes  within  our  limited  percepcksas. 
Seeming  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  world  may  be  its  moot 
perfect    ornament — all  apparent    harshness  the  tendercst  of 
mercies. 

**  AD  discord,  hanBooj  not  mMfentood, 
AU  pAftiAl  eril,  onircTMl  food." 

But  worse  errors  are  imputed  to  God  as  moral  ruler  of  the 
world  than  those  charged  against  him  as  creator.  He  made 
man  badly,  but  governed  him  worse  ;  if  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  merely  an  imaginary  being,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  IngersoU,  he  was  a  prejudiced,  barbarous,  criminal 
tyrant  We  will  see  what  ground  he  lays,  if  any,  for  thoe 
outrageous  assertions. 

Mainly,  principally,  first  and  most  important  of  all,  is  tbe 
unqualified  assertion  that  the  **  moral  code"  which  Jehovah 
gave  to  hb  people  '*  is  in  many  respects  abhorrent  to  every 
good  and  tender  man."  Does  Mr.  IngersoU  know  what  he  n 
talking  about  ?  The  moral  code  of  the  Bible  consists  of  certain 
immutable  rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  all  men,  at  all  times 
and  all  places,  in  their  private  and  pergonal  relations  with  ooe 
another.  It  is  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  civil  polity, 
the  relij^ious  forms,  the  sanitar\'  provisions,  the  police  rrgula- 
iion^.  and  the  5>'stem  of  international  bw  laid  down  for  the 
s|Mnuil  and  exclusive  observance  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  is 
a  <!iNtinrtn»n  mhich  every  intelligent  man  knows  how  to  make. 
Was  Mr  ln^«-rv»ll  fallen  into  the  egregious  blunder  t>f  coo- 
fourulm^  iht-M*  things  ?  or,  understandinj;  the  true  sen^e  t>f  his 
u«»rdN.  l^  he  r.ish  and  shameless  enough  to  assert  that  the  moral 
kkI*'  of  ihf  Hihlr  excites  the  al>horrrnce  of  j»«>*>d  mm?  In 
1.4<  !  .ind  in  truth,  thi**  mora!  ctnlr.  uhich  he  reviles,  instead  of 
1m  1!^^'  .ilhifrr^!.  i>  f-nlitNtl  to.  .md  has  receiveil.  the  protoundesC 
r»x|K-it  «)f  all  h'»r)r>»i  .m.i  x  nMhlr  |»<Tson?i,  The  snoful  tal>le 
o!  ihr  I  )rvali»v;^i^*  i**  •»  jK-flrt  t  v  <  »i!ijKrndtum  t>f  thuvr  duties  uliKh 
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every  man  owes  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  neighbor.  In  a 
few  simple  words,  which  he  can  commit  to  memory  almost  in  a 
minute,  it  teaches  him  to  purify  his  heart  from  covetousness ; 
to  live  decendy,  to  injure  nobody  in  reputation,  person,  or 
property,  and  to  give  every  one  his  own.  By  the  poets,  the 
prophets,  and  the  sages  of  Israel,  these  great  elements  are  ex- 
panded into  a  volume  of  minuter  rules,  so  clear,  so  impressive, 
and  yet  so  solemn  and  so  lofty,  that  no  pre-existing  system  of 
philosophy  can  compare  with  it  for  a  moment.  If  this  vain 
mortal  is  not  blind  with  passion,  he  will  see,  upon  reflection, 
that  he  has  attacked  the  Old  Testament  precisely  where  it  is 
most  impregnable. 

Dismissing  his  groundless  charge  against  the  moral  code,  we 
come  to  his  strictures  on  the  civil  government  of  the  Jews, 
which  he  sa3rs  was  so  bad  and  unjust  that  the  Lawgiver  by 
whom  it  was  established  must  have  been  as  savagely  cruel  as 
the  Creator  that  made  storms  and  pestilences ;  and  the  work  of 
both  was  more  worthy  of  a  devil  than  a  God.  His  language  is 
recklessly  bad,  very  defective  in  method,  and  altogether  lacking 
in  precision.  But,  apart  from  the  ribaldry  of  it,  which  I  do  not 
feel  myself  bound  to  notice,  I  find  four  objections  to  the  Jewish 
constitution — not  more  than  four — which  are  definite  enough 
to  admit  of  an  answer.  These  relate  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  on  the  subjects  of  (i)  Blasphemy  and  Idolatry ; 
(2)  War  ;  (3)  Slavery  ;  (4)  Polygamy.  In  these  respects  he 
pronounces  the  Jewish  system  not  only  unwise  but  criminally 
unjust. 

Here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  reasoning  about 
justice  with  a  man  who  has  no  acknowledged  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  What  is  justice  ?  That  which  accords  with  law  ; 
and  the  supreme  law  is  the  will  of  God.  But  I  am  dealing 
with  an  adversary  who  does  not  admit  that  there  is  a  God. 
Then  for  him  there  is  no  standard  at  all ;  one  thing  is  as  right 
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as  another,  and  all  things  are  equally  wrong.     Without  a 
sovereign  ruler  there  is  no  law.  and  where  there  is  no  law  there 
can  be  no  transgression.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  atheistic 
theory  that  it  makes  the  moral  world  an  anarchy  ;  it  refcn  all 
ethical  questions  to  that  confused  tribunal  where  chaos  sits  as 
umpire  and  *  *  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray.  *  *  But  through 
the  whole  of  this  cloudy  paper  there  runs  a  vein  of  presumptu- 
ous egotism  which  says  as  plainly  as  words  can  sfieak  it  that  the 
author  holds  kimstlf  to  be  the  ultinute  judge  of  all  good  and 
evil  ;  what  he  approves  is  right,  and  wh.it  he  dislikes  is  cer- 
tainly «Tong.     Of  course  I  concede  nothing  to  a  claim  like 
that     I  will  not  admit  that  the  Jewish  constitution  is  a  thing  to 
be  condemned  merely  because  he  curKS  it.     I  appeal  from  his 
pro£uie  malediction  to  the  conscience  of  men  who  ha^'e  a  rule 
to  judge  by.     Such  persons  will  readily  see  that  his  speci&c 
objections   to   the  statesmanship   which  established   the   civil 
government  of  the  Hebrew  people  are  extremely  shallow,  and 
do  not  furnish  the  shade  of  an  excuse  for  the  indecency  of  his 
general  abuse. 

First,  He  regards  the  punishments  inflicted  iot  blasphemy 
and  itioLlry  an  In-ing  immoderately  crurl.  G>n!adering  them 
mrrrly  as  religious  oflencc!^,— as  sins  aguinst  God  alone. — I 
agrrr  th.»t  ti\il  laws  should  notice  them  not  at  ^11.  But  soroe- 
timt^  ihry  affect  very  injuriously  certain  S4>cul  nghts  which  it 
IS  the  duly  of  the  sUte  to  protect-  Wantonly  to  shock  the 
rrli^jMa%  feelings  of  your  neighbor  is  a  grevious  wrong.  To 
utter  l»U>|>hrmy  or  ot>scrnity  in  the  presence  i>f  a  ChnMtan 
wc>ni.»n  IN  hurtlly  l>etlrr  than  to  strike  her  in  the  Cicr.  Still, 
neithrr  |>oht  y  n<»r  justice  re<juire^  them  to  \w  ranked  amiHig 
the  hi>;he>t  crime?*  in  a  gt)vemmrnt  conntituteil  like  oun.  But 
thlnv;^  i»ere  i» holly  (iitTrrrnl  umirr  the  Jewish  thetHracy,  wher« 
('*<k1  uaa  the  j)er>onal  hrat!  of  ihe  stale.  There  blo^phemv  was 
a  breach   of  |K>luical  allegunce  .  idolatry   %ia»  an  overt  act  o^ 
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treason  ;  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  hostile  heathen  was  desert- 
ing to  the  public  enemy,  and  giving  him  aid  and  comfort 
These  are  crimes  which  every  independent  community  has 
always  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor.  In  our  own  very 
recent  history,  they  were  repressed  at  the  cost  of  more  lives 
than  Judea  ever  contained  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  not  only  ignores  these  considerations,  but  he 
goes  the  length  of  calling  God  a  religious  persecutor  and  a 
tyrant  because  he  does  not  encourage  and  reward  the  service 
and  devotion  paid  by  his  enemies  to  the  false  gods  of  the  pagan 
world.  He  professes  to  believe  that  all  kinds  of  worship  are 
equally  meritorious,  and  should  meet  the  same  acceptance  from 
the  true  God.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  drivel  as  this 
should  be  uttered  by  anybody.  But  Mr.  Ingersoll  not  only 
expresses  the  thought  plainly — ^he  urges  it  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant figiu-es  of  his  florid  rhetoric.  He  quotes  the  first 
commandment,  in  which  Jehovah  claims  for  himself  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  His  people,  and  cites,  in  contrast,  the  promise 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  that  he  will  appropriate  the  wor- 
ship of  all  gods  to  himself,  and  reward  all  worshipers  alike. 
These  passages  being  compared,  he  declares  the  first  *  *  a  dun- 
geon, where  crawl  the  things  begot  of  jealous  slime ; "  the  other, 
"great  as  the  domed  firmament,  inlaid  with  suns."  Why  is 
the  living  God,  whom  Christians  believe  to  be  the  Lord  of 
liberty  and  Father  of  lights,  denounced  as  the  keeper  of  a 
loathsome  dungeon?  Because  he  refuses  to  encourage  and 
reward  the  worship  of  Mammon  and  Moloch,  of  Belial  and 
Baal ;  of  Bacchus,  with  its  drunken  orgies,  and  Venus,  with  its 
wanton  obscenities ;  the  bestial  religion  which  degraded  the 
soul  of  Egypt  and  the  **dark  idolatries  of  alienated  Judah,'* 
polluted  with  the  moral  filth  of  all  the  nations  round 
about. 

Let  the  reader  decide  whether  this  man,  entertaining  such 
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sentiments  and  opinions,  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher,  or  at  all  Hkeiy 
to  lead  us  in  the  wzy  we  should  go. 

Second,  Under  the  constitution  which  God  provided  (or  the 
Je^s.  they  had,  like  every  other  nation,  the  war-making  power. 
They  could  not  have  lived  a  day  without  it  The  right  to  exist 
implied  the  right  to  repel,  with  all  their  strength,  the  opposing 
force  which  threatened  their  destruction.  It  is  true,  abio,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  did  not  obser\e  those  rules 
of  courtesy  and  humanity  which  have  been  adopted  in  modem 
times  by  civilixed  belligerents.  Why?  Because  their  ene- 
mies, being  mere  savages,  did  not  understand  and  would  not 
practise,  any  rule  whatever ;  and  the  Jews  were  bound  ex 
neeessitaU  ret — not  merely  justified  by  the  Ux  talionis — to  do 
as  their  enemies  did.  In  your  treatment  of  hostile  Ixirbarians, 
you  not  only  may  lawfully,  but  must  necessarily,  adopt  their 
mode  of  ^*ar£ire.  If  they  come  to  conquer  you.  they  may  l>e 
conquered  by  you  ;  if  they  give  no  quarter,  they  are  entitled  to 
none  ;  if  the  death  of  your  whole  population  \yt  tht-ir  puriH»r, 
you  may  defeat  it  by  exterminating  theirs.  Tl>i»  sufficiently 
answers  the  silly  talk  of  atheists  and  semi-athrists  about  the 
warlike-  wickcilness  of  the  Jews. 

But  Mr  Ingi-rsoll  poMlivtly,  and  with  the  emph-Lsi^  of  sxx- 
prenie  an<l  all-NUf!iciefit  aulhi)rity,  <leilare-»  tluit  "a  viur  of 
con«iii«-^l  m  simply  murder."  He  bustains  this  projxiMiion  by 
no  ar-^urnrfil  foumlet!  m  principle.  Me  puts  sentiment  in  pLux 
of  Liu,  aiul  clriiounces  a^);re>Mve  ti^htin|»  l)^i";iUM-  it  i->  <»fjrn^i\*e 
to  his  *  t»  \v\vx  and  refiiui!  >*»ul  ;  '*  tlie  alrcH.iiv  of  it  is  therefore 
pn»port:onetl  to  the  vn-^ibilities  of  h;s  oun  hiart.  He  pro\rs 
uar  a  ilr-^p*  r.itely  u'.cked  thin^  l»y  tonlinually  vaiinlinj;  his  ovin 
lt>\r  r.»r  small  I  hiMren.  IUIm*> — suett  lul»e> — the  prattle  of 
ImIkn  an*  \\\v  su*Mrt  Is  of  his  most  jMthctic  eliKpience.  ami  his 
i«!fa  «'!  int:^  .  i^  «i:.N«*i;«  il  in  the  oomm«»nplace  exprevsnin  i>i  a 
Uit^iu.  \\\\\  \\\v  lute  is  svfct-ti  only  t«»  tho>e  u  hi>  have  m>t  heard 
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the  prattle  of  their  own  children.  All  this  is  very  amiable  in 
him,  and  tlie  more  so,  perhaps,  as  these  objects  of  his  affection 
are  the  young  ones  of  a  race  in  his  opinion  miscreated  by  an 
evil-working  chance.  But  his  philoprogenitiveness  proves 
nothing  against  Jew  or  Gentile,  seeing  that  all  have  it  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  those  feel  it  most  who  make  the  least  parade 
of  it.  Certainly  it  gives  him  no  authority  to  malign  the  God 
who  implanted  it  alike  in  the  hearts  of  us  all.  But  I  admit  that 
his  benevolence  becomes  peculiar  and  ultra  when  it  extends  to 
beasts  as  well  as  babes.  He  is  struck  with  horror  by  the 
sacrificial  solemnities  of  the  Jewish  religion.  ''The  killing  of 
those  animab  was,"  he  says,  **  a  terrible  system,*'  a  **  shedding 
of  innocent  blood,"  **  shocking  to  a  refined  and  sensitive  soul." 
There  is  such  a  depth  of  tenderness  in  this  feeling,  and  such  a 
splendor  of  refinement,  that  I  give  up  without  a  struggle  to  the 
superiority  of  a  man  who  merely  professes  it.  A  carnivorous 
American,  full  of  beef  and  mutton,  who  mourns  with  indignant 
sorrow  because  bulls  and  goats  were  killed  in  Judea  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  reached  the  climax  of  sentimental 
goodness,  and  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  on  all  questions 
of  peace  and  war.  Let  Grotius,  Vattel,  and  Pufendorf,  as  well 
as  Moses  and  the  prophets,  hide  their  diminished  heads. 

But  to  show  how  inefficacious,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
mere  sentiment  is  when  substituted  for  a  principle,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  himself  a  warrior 
who  staid  not  behind  the  mighty  men  of  his  tribe  when  they 
gathered  themselves  together  for  a  war  of  conquest.  He  took 
the  lead  of  a  regiment  as  eager  as  himself  to  spoil  the  Philis- 
tines, *  *  and  out  he  went  a-coloneling. '  *  How  many  Amale- 
kites,  and  Hittites,  and  Amorites  he  piit  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  how  many  wives  he  widowed,  or  how  many  mothers  he 
"unbabed"  cannot  now  be  told.  I  do  not  even  know  how 
many  droves  of  innocent  oxen  he  condemned  to  the  slaughter. 
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But  it  it  certain  that  his  refined  and  tender  soul  took  gfreiA 
pleasure  in  the  terror,  conflagration,  blood,  and  tears  witli 
which  the  war  was  attended,  and  in  all  the  hard  oppressiocM 
which  the  conquered  people  were  made  to  suflcr  afterwmrds. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  war  was  either  better  or  worse  for  hts 
participation  and  approval  But  if  his  own  conduct  (for  which 
he  professes  neither  penitence  nor  shame)  was  right,  it  was 
right  on  grounds  which  make  it  an  inexcusable  outrage  to  caB 
the  children  of  Israel  savage  criminals  for  carr>'ing  on  wan  of 
aggression  to  save  the  life  of  their  government  These  incon- 
ststcnctcs  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  having  no  rule  of 
action  and  no  guide  for  the  conscience.  When  a  man  throws 
away  the  golden  metewand  of  the  law  which  God  has  provided, 
and  takes  the  elastic  cord  of  feeling  for  his  measure  of  right- 
eoosness,  you  cannot  tell  from  day  to  day  what  he  will  think 
or  do. 

Tkml,  But  Jehovah  permitted  his  chosen  people  to  hold  the 
captives  they  took  in  war  or  purchased  firom  the  heathen  as 
servants  for  life.  This  was  slavery,  and  Mr.  Ingemoll  declares 
that  **  in  all  civtilixed  countries  it  b  not  only  admitted,  but  it  is 
passionately  asserted,  that  slavery  is,  and  always  was.  a  hideous 
crime  ;**  therefore  he  concludes  that  Jehovah  was  a  crimtnaL 
This  would  \yc  a  n^m  sequihtr,  even  if  the  premises  were  true. 
But  the  prrmises  are  ialse  ;  civilizetl  countries  have  admitted 
no  ^uch  thinf^.  That  slavery  iji  a  crime,  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  timeti.  is  a  doctrine  first  st.irteii  by  the  a<lhrrmts  of  a 
|><)litic.il  flution  in  this  countr)',  less  than  forty  years  ago.  They 
drn<nincr<l  (iod  ami  Christ  for  not  a^rrring  with  them,  in  terms 
very  similar  to  those  useti  here  by  .Mr.  Injjersoll.  But  they  did 
not  constitute  the  civiliied  world;  nor  were  they,  if  the  truth 
must  l>e  told,  a  ver>'  resiKXIable  |K»rtionof  it.  Politically,  thry 
were  sun essful  ;  1  neeti  not  say  by  what  meaas.  or  with  what 
effect  u|>on  the  morals  of  the  country.    l>oubtless  Mr.  In^enoB 
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a  great  advantage  by  invoking  their  passions  and  their 
interests  to  his  aid,  and  he  knows  how  to  use  it  I  can  only 
aay  diat,  whether  American  Abolitionism  was  right  or  wrong 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed,  my  faith  and 
my  reason  both  assure  me  that  the  infallible  God  proceeded  upon 
good  grounds  when  he  authorized  slavery  in  Judea.  Subor- 
dination of  inferiors  to  superiors  is  the  groundwork  of  human 
society.  All  improvement  of  our  race,  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  must  come  from  obedience  to  some  master  better  and 
wiser  than  ourselves.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  when  a 
Jew  took  a  neighboring  savage  for  his  bond-servant,  incorpor- 
ated him  into  his  family,  tamed  him,  taught  him  to  work,  and 
gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  he  conferred  upon  him 
a  most  beneficent  boon. 

FomrA.  Polygamy  is  another  of  his  objections  to  the  Mosaic 
constitution.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  not  there.  It  is  neither  com- 
manded nor  prohibited  ;  it  is  only  discouraged.  If  Mr.  Inger- 
sdl  were  a  statesman  instead  of  a  mere  politician,  he  would  see 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  forbearance  to  legislate 
direcdy  upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  set 
diem  forth  here.  He  knows,  probably,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  Church  alone,  and  without  the  aid  of  state  enact- 
ments, has  extirpated  this  bad  feature  of  Asiatic  manners  wher- 
ever its  doctrines  were  carried.  As  the  Christian  faith  prevails 
in  any  community,  in  that  proportion  precisely  marriage  is 
consecrated  to  its  true  purpK>se,  and  all  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  refined  and  purified.  Mr.  Ingersoll  got  his  own  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  monogamy — his  own  respect  for  the  highest 
type  of  female  character — his  own  belief  in  the  virtue  of  fidelity 
to  one  good  wife — from  the  example  and  precept  of  his  Chris- 
tian parents.  I  speak  confidently,  because  these  are  sentiments 
which  do  not  grow  in  the  heart  of  the  natural  man  without 
beii^  planted.     Why,  then,  does  he  throw  polygamy  into  the 
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face  of  the  religion  which  abhors  it  ?  Because  he  is  nothing  if 
not  political.  The  Mormons  believe  in  polygamy,  and  the 
Mormons  are  unpopular.  They  are  guilty  of  having  not  only 
many  wives  but  much  property,  and  if  a  war  could  be  hissed 
up  against  them,  its  fruits  might  be  more  '*  gaynefuU  pilladge 
than  wee  doe  now  conceyve  of.*'  It  is  a  cunning  maneuver, 
this,  of  strengthening  atheism  by  enlisting  anti-Mormon  rapacity 
against  the  God  of  the  Christians.  I  can  only  protest  against 
the  use  he  would  make  of  these  and  other  political  interests. 
It  is  not  argument ;  it  is  mere  stump  oratory. 

I  think  I  have  repelled  all  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  accusations 
against  the  Old  Testament  that  are  worth  noticing,  and  I  might 
stop  here.  But  I  will  not  close  upon  him  without  letting  him 
see,  at  least,  some  part  of  the  case  on  the  other  side. 

I  do  not  enumerate  in  detail  the  positive  proofs  which  sup- 
port the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  though  they  are  at 
hand  in  great  abundance,  because  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  new  dispensation  will  establish  the  verity  of  the  old — the 
two  being  so  connected  together  that  if  one  is  true  the  other 
cannot  be  false. 

When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  announced  himself  to  be  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  in  Judea,  many  thousand  persons  who  heard  his 
words  and  saw  his  works  believed  in  his  divinity  without  hesi- 
tation. Since  the  morning  of  the  creation,  nothing  has  occurred 
so  wonderful  as  the  ra[)idity  with  which  this  religion  spread 
itself  abroad.  Men  who  were  in  the  noon  of  life  when  Jesus  was 
put  to  death  as  a  malefactor  lived  to  see  him  \vorshi|K*d  as  God 
by  ori>'ani/cd  bodies  of  believers  in  every  province  of  the  Roman 
ein{)ire.  In  a  tew  more  years  it  took  complete  j)osscssion  of 
the  general  mind,  supplanted  all  other  religions,  and  wrought 
a  radical  change  in  human  socit^ty.  It  did  this  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  which,  according  to  every  human  calculation,  were 
insurmountable.      It  was  antagonized  by  all  the  evil  propensi- 
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des,  the  sensual  wickedness,  and  the  vulgar  crimes  of  the 
multitude,  as  well  as  the  polished  vices  of  the  luxurious  classes  ; 
and  was  most  violently  opposed  even  by  those  sentiments  and 
habits  of  thought  which  were  esteemed  virtuous,  such  as  patri- 
otism and  military  heroism.  It  encountered  not  only  the 
^oiance  and  superstition,  but  the  learning  and  philosophy, 
the  poetry,  eloquence,  and  art  of  the  time.  Barbarism  and 
civilization  were  alike  its  deadly  enemies.  The  priesthood  of 
every  established  religion  and  the  authority  of  every  govern- 
ment were  arrayed  against  it.  All  these,  combined  together 
and  roused  to  ferocious  hostility,  were  overcome,  not  by  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  by  the  simple  presentation 
of  a  pure  and  peaceful  doctrine,  preached  by  obscure  strangers 
at  the  daily  peril  of  their  lives.  Is  it  Mr.  IngersoU's  idea  that 
this  happened  by  chance,  like  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  If 
not,  there  are  but  two  other  ways  to  account  for  it ;  either  the 
evidence  by  which  the  Aposdes  were  able  to  prove  the  super- 
natural origin  of  the  gospel  was  overwhelming  and  irresistible, 
or  else  its  propagation  was  provided  for  and  carried  on  by  the 
cUrect  aid  of  the  Divine  Being  himself.  Between  these  two, 
infidelity  may  make  its  own  choice. 

Just  here  another  dilemma  presents  its  horns  to  our  adver- 
sary. If  Christianity  was  a  human  fabrication,  its  authors  must 
have  been  either  good  men  or  bad.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility 
— a  mere  contradiction  in  terms — to  say  that  good,  honest,  and 
true  men  practised  a  gross  and  willful  deception  upon  the  worid. 
It  is  equally  incredible  that  any  combination  of  knaves,  however 
base,  would  fi^udulendy  concoct  a  religious  system  to  denounce 
themselves,  and  to  invoke  the  curse  of  God  upon  their  own 
conduct.  Men  that  love  lies,  love  not  such  lies  as  that.  Is 
there  any  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  except  by  confessing  that 
Christianity  is  what  it  purports  to  be — a  divine  revelation  ? 

The  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
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generation  contemporary  with  its  Founder  and  his  apostles 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  an  adjudication  as  solemn  and  au- 
thoritative as  mortal  intelligence  could  pronounce.  The  record 
of  that  judgment  has  come  down  to  us,  accompanied  by  the 
depositions  of  the  principal  witnesses.  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
centuries  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  open  the  judgment 
or  set  it  aside  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient 
to  support  it.  But  on  every  rehearing  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  mankind  have  re-affirmed  it.  And  now  comes  Mr.  IngersoU, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  another  bold,  bitter,  and  fierce  re- 
argument.  I  will  present  some  of  the  considerations  which 
would  compel  me,  if  I  were  a  judge  or  juror  in  the  cause,  to 
decide  it  just  as  it  was  decided  originally. 

First,  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  statements 
of  the  evangelists,  as  we  have  them  now,  are  genuine.  The 
multiplication  of  copies  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any 
material  alteration  of  the  text.  Mr.  IngersoU  speaks  of  inter- 
polations made  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  All  he  knows 
and  all  he  has  ever  heard  on  that  subject  is  that  some  of  the 
innumerable  transcripts  contained  errors  which  were  discovered 
and  corrected.  That  simply  proves  the  present  integrity  of 
the  documents. 

Secoyid,  I  call  these  statements  depositions^  because  they  are 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  credence  which  we  give  to  declarations 
made  under  oath  —  but  in  a  much  higher  degree,  for  they  are 
more  than  sworn  to.  They  were  made  in  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  death.  Perhaps  this  would  not  affect  the  conscience  of 
an  atheist. — neither  would  an  oath, — but  these  peoj)le  mani- 
festly believed  in  a  judgment  after  death,  before  a  God  of  truth, 
whose  displeasure  they  feared  above  all  things. 

Third.  The  witnesses  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  The 
nature  of  the  ficts  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  delusion 
about  them.      For  every  averment  they  had  "  the  sensible  and 
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true  avouch  of  their  own  eyes  "  and  ears.  Besides,  they  were 
plain-thinking,  sober,  unimaginative  men,  who,  unlike  Mr. 
IngersoU,  always,  under  all  circumstances,  and  especially  in 
the  presence  of  eternity,  recognized  the  difference  between 
mountains  and  clouds.  It  is  inconceivable  how  any  fact  could 
be  proven  by  evidence  more  conclusive  than  the  statement  of 
such  persons,  publicly  given  and  steadfastly  persisted  in  through 
every  kind  of  persecution,  imprisonment  and  torture  to  the 
last  agonies  of  a  lingering  death. 

Fourth,  Apart  from  these  terrible  tests,  the  more  ordinary 
daims  to  credibility  are  not  wanting.  They  were  men  of  unim- 
peachable character.  The  most  virulent  enemies  of  the  cause 
they  spoke  and  died  for  have  never  suggested  a  reason  for 
doubting  their  personal  honesty.  But  there  is  affirmative 
proof  that  they  and  their  fellow-disdples  were  held  by  those 
who  knew  them  in  the  highest  estimation  for  truthfulness. 
Wherever  they  made  their  report  it  was  not  only  believed,  but 
beUeved  with  a  faith  so  implicit  that  thousands  were  ready  at 
once  to  seal  it  with  their  blood. 

Fifih,  The  tone  and  temper  of  their  narrative  impress  us 
with  a  sentiment  of  profound  respect.  It  is  an  artless,  unim- 
passioned,  simple  story.  No  argument,  no  rhetoric,  no  epi- 
thets, no  praises  of  friends,  no  denunciation  of  enemies,  no 
attempts  at  concealment.  How  strongly  these  qualities  com- 
mend the  testimony  of  a  witness  to  the  confidence  of  judge  and 
jury  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  experience  in  such 
matters. 

Sixth.  The  statements  made  by  the  evangelists  are  alike 
upon  every  important  point,  but  are  different  in  form  and  ex- 
pression, some  of  them  including  details  which  the  others  omit. 
These  variations  make  it  perfectly  certain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  previous  concert  between  the  witnesses,  and  that 
each  spoke  independendy  of  the  others,  according  to  his  own 
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conscience  and  from  his  own  knowledge.  In  considering  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses  to  the  same  transaction,  their 
substantia]  agreement  upon  the  main  (iicts,  with  circumstantial 
differences  in  the  detail,  is  always  regarded  as  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  truth  and  honesty.  There  is  no  rule  of  evidence 
more  universally  adopted  than  this — none  better  sustained  by 
general  experience,  or  more  immovably  fixed  in  the  good 
sense  of  mankind.  Mr.  Ingcrsotl,  himself,  admits  the  rule  and 
concedes  its  soundness.  The  logical  consequence  of  that  ad- 
mission is  that  we  are  bound  to  take  this  evidence  ;is  incon- 
testably  true.  But  mark  the  infiituated  perversity  with  which 
he  seeks  to  evade  it.  He  says  that  when  we  claim  that  the 
witnesses  were  inspired,  the  rule  does  not  apply,  because  the 
witnesses  then  speak  what  is  known  to  him  who  inspired  them, 
and  all  must  speak  exactly  the  same,  even  to  the  minutest  detail. 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  notion  of  an  inspired  witness  is  that  he  is  no 
witness  at  all,  but  an  irresponsible  medium  who  unconsciously 
and  involuntarily  raps  out  or  writes  down  whatever  he  is 
prompted  to  say.  But  this  is  a  false  assumption,  not  counte- 
nanced or  even  suggested  by  anything  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  apostles  and  evangelists  are  expressly  declared  to 
be  witnesses,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  Killed  and  sent 
to  testify  the  truth  according  to  their  knowledge.  If  they  had 
all  told  the  same  story  in  the  same  way,  without  variation,  and 
accounte<l  for  its  uniformity  by  declaring  that  they  were  in- 
spired, and  had  spoken  without  knowing  whether  their  words 
were  true  or  false,  where  would  ha\'c  been  their  claim  to  credi- 
bility ?  But  t\wy  testilieii  what  they  knew  ;  and  here  comes  an 
infiilel  critic  impugning  their  testimony  because  the  impress  of 
truth  is  stamped  upon  its  face. 

Sr:r!i//i.  It  does  not  ap|iear  tliat  the  statements  of  thee\^n- 
g^li^ts  were  vvi  r  di'iiicd  1)_\-  any  piTson  who  [jretendcd  to  know 
ihe  facts.     Many  llnre  mi  re  in  ili.it  age  and  afterward  who  re- 
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sisted  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
only  Saviour  of  man  ;  but  hb  wonderful  works,  the  miraculous 
purity  of  his  life,  the  unapproachable  loftiness  of  his  doctrines, 
his  trial  and  condemnation  by  a  judge  who  pronounced  him 
innocent,  his  patient  suffering,  his  death  on  the  cross,  and 
resurrection  from  the  grave, — of  these  not  the  faintest  contra- 
diction was  attempted,  if  we  except  the  false  and  feeble  story 
which  the  elders  and  chief  priests  bribed  the  guard  at  the  tomb 
to  put  in  circulation. 

Eighth,  What  we  call  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
consist  of  great  public  events  which  are  sufficiently  established 
by  history  without  special  proof  The  value  of  mere  historical 
evidence  increases  according  to  the  importance  of  the  facts  in 
question,  their  general  notoriety,  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
visible  consequences.  Comwallis  surrendered  to  Washington 
at  Yorktown,  and  changed  the  destiny  of  Europe  and  America. 
Nobody  would  think  of  calling  a  witness  or  even  citing  an 
official  report  to  prove  it.  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated.  We 
do  not  need  to  prove  that  fact  like  an  ordinary  murder.  He  was 
master  of  the  world,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  war  with 
the  conspirators,  the  battle  at  Philippi,  the  quarrel  of  the  vic- 
torious triumvirs,  Actium,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of 
imperial  government  under  Augustus.  The  life  and  character, 
the  death  and  resurrection,  of  Jesus  are  just  as  visibly  connected 
with  events  which  even  an  infidel  must  admit  to  be  of  equal 
importance.  The  Church  rose  and  armed  herself  in  righteous- 
ness for  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  innumerable  mul- 
titudes of  the  best  and  wisest  rallied  to  her  standard  and  died  in 
her  cause  ;  her  enemies  employed  the  coarse  and  vulgar  ma- 
chinery of  human  government  against  her,  and  her  professors 
were  brutally  murdered  in  large  numbers,  her  triumph  was 
complete  ;  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  crumbled  on  their 
altars  ;  the  world  was  revolutionized  and  human  society  was 
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transformed.  The  course  of  these  events,  and  a  thousand 
others,  which  reach  down  to  the  present  hour,  received  its  first 
propulsion  from  the  transcendent  fact  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 
Moreover,  we  find  the  memorial  monuments  of  the  original 
truth  planted  all  along  the  way.  The  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  supper  constantly  point  us  back  to  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith.  The  mere  historical  evidence  is  for  these 
reasons  much  stronger  than  what  we  have  for  other  occurrences 
which  are  regarded  as  undeniable.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
cumulative  evidence  given  directly  and  positively  by  eye-wit- 
nesses of  irreproachable  character,  and  wholly  uncontradicted, 
the  proof  becomes  so  strong  that  the  disbelief  we  hear  of  seems 
like  a  kind  of  insanity. 

*•  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon, 
Which  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont. 
And  makes  men  mad  !'* 

From  the  facts  established  by  this  evidence,  it  follows  irresist- 
ibly that  the  Gospel  has  come  to  us  from  God.  That  silences  all 
reasoning  about  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  doctrines,  since  it 
is  impossible  even  to  imagine  that  wrong  can  be  done  or  com- 
manded by  that  Sovereign  Being  whose  will  alone  is  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  all  justice. 

But  Mr.  Ingersollis  still  dissatisfied.  He  raises  objections  as 
false,  fleeting,  and  baseless  as  clouds,  and  insists  that  they  are 
as  stable  as  the  mountains,  whose  everlasting  foundations  are 
laid  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  I  will  compress  his  propo- 
sitions into  plain  words  j)rintcd  in  italics,  and,  taking  a  look  at 
his  misty  creations,  let  them  roll  away  and  vanish  into  air,  one 
after  another. 

CJiristianity  ojfcrs  eternal  salvation  as  the  reward  of  belief 
alo/ie.  Tliis  is  a  misrepresentation  simple  and  naked.  No  such 
doctrine  is  propounded  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  creed  of  any 
Christian  churcli.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  taught  that 
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jEuth  avails  nothing  withotxt  repentance,  reformation,  and  new- 
ness of  life. 

Tke  mert  failure  to  believe  it  is  punished  in  hell.  I  have 
never  known  any  Christian  man  or  woman  to  assert  this.  It  is 
universally  agreed  that  children  too  young  to  understand  it  do 
not  need  tb  believe  it.  And  this  exemption  extends  to  adults 
who  have  never  seen  the  evidence,  or,  from  weakness  of  intel- 
lect, are  incapable  of  weighing  it.  Lunatics  and  idiots  are  not 
in  the  least  danger,  and  for  aught  I  know,  this  category  may, 
by  a  stretch  of  God's  mercy,  include  minds  constitutionally 
sound,  but  with  Acuities  so  perverted  by  education,  habit,  or 
passion  that  they  are  incapable  of  reasoning.  I  sincerely  hope 
that,  upon  this  or  some  other  principle,  Mr.  IngersoU  may 
escape  the  hell  he  talks  about  so  much.  But  there  is  no  direct 
promise  to  save  him  in  spite  of  himself.  The  plan  of  redemp- 
tion contains  no  express  covenant  to  pardon  one  who  rejects  it 
with  scorn  and  hatred.  Our  hope  for  him  rests  upon  the  infinite 
oompassion  of  that  gracious  Being  who  prayed  on  the  cross  for 
die  insulting  enemies  who  nailed  him  there. 

Tke  mystery  of  the  second  birth  is  incomprehensible.     Christ 
established  a  new  kingdom  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.    Subjects 
were  admitted  to  the  privileges  and  protection  of  its  govern- 
ment by  a  process  equivalent  to  naturalization.     To  be  bom 
again,  or  regenerated  is  to  be  naturalized.     The  words  all  mean 
the  same  thing.     Does  Mr.  IngersoU  want  to  disgrace  his  own 
intellect  by  pretending  that  he  cannot  see  this  simple  analogy  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  absurd,  unjust y  and  immoral. 
The  plan  of  salvation,  or  any  plan  for  the  rescue  of  sinners  from 
4e  legal  operation  of  divine  justice,  could  have  been  framed 
only  in  the  councils  of  the  Omniscient     Necessarily  its  heights 
and  depths  are  not  easily  fathomed  by  finite  intelligence.     But 
die  greatest,  ablest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  men  that  ever 
lived  have  given  it  their  profoundest  consideration,  and  found 
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it  to  be  not  only  authorized  by  revelation,  but  tbeoreticaDf 
conformed  to  their  best  and  highest  conceptions  of  infinite 
goodness.  Nevertheless,  here  is  a  rash  and  superficial  man« 
without  training  or  habits  of  reflection,  who.  upon  a  mere 
glance,  declares  that  it  **  must  be  abandoned,"  because  it  seetmt 
h  kim  **  absurd,  unjust,  and  immoral"  I  would  not  abridge 
his  freedom  of  thought  or  speech,  and  the  arg^tmenium  mi 
ptrecundiam  would  be  lost  upon  him.  Otherwise  I  might  sug- 
gest that,  when  he  finds  all  authority,  human  and  divine,  against 
him,  he  had  better  speak  in  a  tone  less  arrogant. 

He  does  nai  comprektnd  hew  justice  and  mercy  cam  he  biemded 
kfgetktr  in  the  plan  of  redemption^  and  therefore  it  cannot  Ar 
true,  A  thing  is  not  necessarily  (alse  because  he  does  not  un- 
derstand it :  he  cannot  annihilate  a  principle  or  a  £ict  by  ignor- 
ing it.  There  are  many  truths  in  heaven  and  earth  which  no 
man  can  see  through  ;  for  instance,  the  union  of  man's  tool 
with  his  body,  is  not  only  an  unknowable  but  an  unimaginable 
mystery.  Is  it  therefore  £alse  that  a  connection  does  eziit 
between  matter  and  spirit? 

How,  he  asks,  can  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  person  smiisfy 
justice  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty  f  This  niiiMrs  a  mrtaph\*^ical 
question,  which  it  i^  not  nccessar>*  or  f>oMihlc  for  mc  to  (it!icu9i 
hcrr.  As  matter  of  fact,  Christ  dirt!  that  ainncm  might  be 
nxoncilrtl  to  (»<xi.  and  in  that  sense  he  died  for  thrm  :  that  is, 
to  furiu^h  them  with  the  means  of  averting  divine  justice,  which 
tht  ir  t  riinf-N  hat!  provoked. 

W^hat  he  a^.iin  asks,  unmld  we  think  of  a  man  who  a/lowed 
another  A»  dtr  f^^r  a  crime  which  he  htmscif  had  committed  f  I 
ari'^uir  th.ii  a  man  uho.  by  any  contrivance.  cau>e^  his  own 
offriu  r  to  Xn*  visitetl  ujmu)  the  head  of  an  in n< Kent  |>erson  is 
uns|»rak.iMy  drpravetl.  Hut  atv  Chrintians  j^uiliy  of  thi>  base* 
nc^>  Imimu>*-  they  accept  the  l>l<*vHmji»>  of  an  institution  which 
their  \^rvjk\  tK*ne!actor  diet!  to  e%Uihh\h  }     L^n'alty  to  the  King 
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who  has  erected  a  most  beneficent  government  for  us  at  the  cost 
of  his  life — fidelity  to  the  Master  who  bought  us  with  his  blood 
— is  not  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  an  innocent  person  in 
place  of  a  criminal. 

77ie  doctrine  0/ nan-resistance,  forgiveness  of  injuries^  recan- 
cUiaHon  with  enemies y  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
child  of  weakness,  degrading  and  unjust.  This  is  the  whole 
substanceof  a  long,  rambling  diatribe,  as  incoherent  as  a  sick 
man's  dream.  Christianity  does  not  forbid  the  necessary  de- 
fense of  civil  society,  or  the  proper  vindication  of  personal 
rights.  But  to  cherish  animosity,  to  thirst  for  mere  revenge, 
to  hoard  up  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the 
chance  of  paying  them  back  ;  to  be  impatient,  unforgiving, 
malicious,  and  cruel  to  all  who  have  crossed  us — these  diaboli- 
cal propensities  are  checked  and  curbed  by  the  authority  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  application  of  it  has 
converted  men  from  low  savages  into  refined  and  civilized 
beings. 

The  punishmeni  of  sinners  in  eternal  hell  is  excessive.     The 
future  of  the  soul  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  very  dark 
views.     In  our  present  state,  the  mind  takes  no  idea  except 
what  is  conveyed  to  it  through  the  bodily  senses.     All  our 
conceptions  of  the  spiritual  world  are  derived  from  some  anal- 
ogy to  material  things,  and  this  analogy  must  necessarily  be 
very  remote,  because  the  nature  of  the  subjects  compared  is  so 
diverse  that  a  close  similarity  cannot  be  even  supposed.     No 
revelation  has  lifted  the  veil  between  time  and  eternity ;  but 
in  shadowy  figures  we  are  warned  that  a  very  marked  distinc- 
tion will  be  made  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  next 
worid.     Speculative  opinions  concerning  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,   its  nature  and  duration,  vary  with  the  temper  and 
the  imaginations  of  men.     Doubtless  we  are  many  of  us  in 
error  ;  but  how  can  Mr.  Ingersoll  enlighten  us  ?   Acknowledg- 
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ing  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  this  worid«  be  can  bave 
no  theory  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  nexL  The  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil,  are  all  mocaUy  alike 
in  his  eyes,  and  if  there  be  in  heaven  a  congregatioa  of  the  just, 
be  sees  no  reason  why  the  worst  rogue  should  not  be  a  naember 
of  it.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  man  has  a  soul  as  veil  as 
a  body,  and  that  both  are  subject  to  certain  laws,  which  cannoC 
be  violated  without  incurring  the  proper  penalty — or  cooie- 
quence.  if  he  likes  that  word  better. 

Jf  Christ  was  God,  he  knew  that  his  foltawers  wauid  perse* 
cute  and  murder  men  far  their  opinions  ;  yet  he  did  naiforhid  it 
There  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with  this  accusation,  and  that  is 
to  contradict  it  flatly.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  striking 
than  the  prohibition,  not  only  of  persecution,  but  of  all  tbe 
passions  which  lead  or  incite  to  it.  No  follower  of  Christ  in- 
dulges in  malice  even  to  his  enemy  without  violating  the  pLun- 
est  rule  of  hb  iliith.  He  cannot  lo\'e  God  and  hate  his  brother  : 
if  he  sa>'s  he  can.  Sl  John  pronounces  him  a  liar.  The  broad- 
est benevolence,  universal  philanthropy,  inexhaustible  charity, 
are  inculcated  in  every  line  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  plata 
that  .Mr.  Inj^epjoll  ncvrr  rrad  a  chapter  of  it  ;  otherwise  be 
uouiti  nut  have  ventured  uf>on  this  fxalpahle  iaKiticatiun  of  its 
d<Kinni?».  Who  told  him  that  the  devilish  spirit  of  f >eniecutKMi 
u.i-^  aulhorizrtl.  (»r  encoura^eii,  or  not  fi)rbiiklen.  by  the  Go*- 
|kI  }  Thr  jHT^on,  whc>ever  it  was.  who  imfM>^eti  ujHm  his 
tru^tin^  i^'Horance  should  l>e  given  up  to  the  just  reprobatioii 
o!  \\\>  l«  I!mn» -1  iii/rns. 

Chruttans  tn  modrm  times  carry  on  wars  of  detraction  and 
slanJrr  d^Jtn^/  i^ne  another.  The  discuvsaons  of  thcn>lo|;Mral 
sul»jeviH  by  nun  uho  Ulieve  in  the  fundamental  doctnnr!!  g^ 
Christ  arr  •^in^^ularly  ixi-r  from  harshness  and  abuse.  Of 
CourNe  I  cannot  ^JK^lk  ^\\h  al>M>lute  certainty,  but  I  bclie\^ 
most  contidcntly  that  there  \%  not  in  all  the  religious  polemio 
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of  diis  century  as  much  slanderous  invective  as  can  be  found 
in  any  ten  lines  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  writings.  Of  course  I  do 
not  indude  political  preachers  among  my  modeb  of  charity 
and  forbearance.  They  are  a  mendacious  set,  but  Christianity 
is  no  more  responsible  for  their  misconduct  than  it  is  for  the 
treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot  or  the  wrongs  done  to  Paul  by 
Alexander  the  coppersmith. 

Bui,  says  he,  Christians  have  been  guilty  of  wanton  and  wicked 
persecution.     It  is  true  that  some  persons,  professing  Christian- 
ity, have  violated  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  faith  by 
inflicting  violent  injuries  and  bloody  wrongs  upon  their  fellow- 
men.     But  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  were  in  &ct  not 
Christians  :  they  were  either  hypocrites  from  the  beginning  or 
else  base  apostates — infidels  or  something  worse — hireling 
wolves,  whose  gospel  was  their  maw.     Not  one  of  them  ever 
pretended  to  find  a  warrant  for  his  condu<5l  in  any  precept  of 
Christ  or  any  doctrine  of  his  Church.     All  the  wrongs  of  this 
nature  which  history  records  have  been  the  work  of  politicians, 
aided  often  by  priests  and  ministers  who  were  willing  to  deny 
dieir  Lord  and  desert  to  the  enemy,  for  the  sake  of  their  tem- 
poral interests.     Take  the  cases  most  commonly  cited  and  see 
if  this  be  not  a  true  account  of  them.     The  auto  da  /i  oi  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  burnings  at  Smithfield,  and  the  whipping  of 
women  in  Massachusetts,  were  the  outcome  of  a  cruel,  false, 
and  antichristian  policy.      Coligny  and  his  adherents  were 
killed  by  an  order  of  Charies  IX.,  at  the  instance  of  the  Guises, 
who  headed  a  hostile  faction,  and  merely  for  reasons  of  state. 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  banished  the 
Waldenses  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  death ;  but  this  was 
done  on  the  declared  ground  that  the  victims  were  not  safe 
subjects.     The  brutal  atrocities  of  Cromwell  and  the  outrages 
of  the  Orange  lodges  against  the  Irish  Catholics  were  not 
persecutions  by  religious  people,  but  movements  as  purely 
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poUdcsd  as  those  of  the  Know- Nothings,  Plug-Ug)ys«  aixl 
Blood-Tubs  of  this  country.  If  the  Gospel  should  be  blamed 
for  these  acts  in  opposition  to  its  principles,  why  noc  also 
charge  it  with  the  cruelties  of  Nero,  or  the  present  persccutkio 
of  the  Jesuits  by  the  infidel  republic  of  France  ? 

Christianity  is  opposed  to  freedom  of  thought.  The  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  bas€^d  upon  certain  principles,  to  which  it 
requires  the  assent  of  ever)'  one  who  would  enter  therein.  If 
you  are  unwilling  to  own  his  authority  and  conform  your 
moral  conduct  to  his  laws,  you  cannot  expect  that  he  will 
admit  you  to  the  privileges  of  his  government.  But  naturaliza- 
tion is  not  forced  upon  you  if  you  prefer  to  be  an  alien.  The 
Gospel  makes  the  strongest  and  tenderest  appeal  to  the  heart, 
reaikon,  and  conscience  of  man — entreats  him  to  take  though: 
for  his  own  highest  interest,  and  by  all  its  moral  influence  pro- 
vokes him  to  good  works  ;  but  he  is  not  constrained  by  any 
kind  of  duress  to  leave  the  service  or  relinquish  the  mages  oC 
sin.  Is  there  anything  that  savors  of  tyranny  in  this  }  A  man 
of  ordinary  judgment  will  say.  no.  But  Mr.  IngersoU  thinks  it 
as  oppressive  as  the  refusal  of  Jehovah  to  reward  the  worship 
of  ilt-mons. 

The  )^ospei  of  Christ  dots  not  satisfy  the  hunf^er  of  the  h^^rt. 
Th.il  (ii|H*ndH  ujx>n  uh.it  kind  of  a  heart  it  ij».  It  il  hun>»m 
altt  r  rij^'hlrou^n«-v>.  il  n*iI1  Mirtly  Ik*  f'illc<l.  It  \s  prolxiblc.  al»o. 
th.it  It  It  hunger*  for  ihr  filthy  I»HKi  of  a  j^ckIIo?*  phil(iM»phy  it 
will  ^ri  N»hal  It"*  apjKtitf  di-inaiuK.  That  u.i?»  an  r\prr!iaa\r 
phraM-  uhuh  Carlyli-  UM-tl  uhen  hv  calUtl  nuKlcrn  infuiclitv 
"iIk*  ^<'N|Ki  u!  »lirt"  ThoM-  u  ho  art*  ^jntxly  to  swallow  it 
will  <l<-.i^  1«  N>  Ix-  "^uj  j»!u<i  '%iti*«l,ii  t<»rh\ 

./.  ii»;<»//i   .•/    mirau'es   art  a*uaM   Jaht.       Arc    nuraclc^    »m- 
jxt^Mhlt  '      N«»  «'iu*  \ft  ill  viy  »*o   u  ht)  o|H  ns  hi>  <'\e>  l«»  the  mtra- 
cl«  >  «»i    <,  rt.iti«'n  uith  uhufi  ut*   art-  Mjrrountlnl  t*n  r\rry  han<i 
\'«iu  cannot  cM-n  >hiiw  thai  thry  arr  a  prtori  improbable.     God 
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would  be  likely  to  reveal  his  will  to  the  rational  creatures  who 
were  required  to  obey  it ;  he  would  authenticate  in  some  way 
the  right  of  prophets  and  apostles  to  speak  in  his  name ;  super- 
natural power  was  the  broad  seal  which  he  affixed  to  their 
commission.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  improbability  of  a 
miracle  is  no  greater  than  the  original  improbability  of  a  revel- 
ation, and  that  is  not  improbable  at  all.  Therefore,  if  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, we  believe  them  as  we  believe  any  other  established 
feet.  They  become  deniable  only  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
great  miracle  of  making  the  world  was  never  performed.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  IngersoU  abolishes  creation  first,  and  thus  clears 
the  way  to  his  dogmatic  conclusion  that  all  miracles  are  ' '  the 
children  of  mendacity.  * ' 

ChrisHaniiy  is  pernicious  in  its  moral  effect ,  darkens  the  mindy 
narrows  the  soul^  arrests  the  progress  of  human  society ^  and 
hinders  civilisation,  Mr.  IngersoU,  as  a  zealous  aposde  of 
**  the  gospel  of  dirt,"  must  be  expected  to  throw  a  good  deal 
of  mud.  But  this  is  too  much  :  it  injures  himself  instead  of 
defiling  the  object  of  his  assault.  When  I  answer  that  all  we 
have  of  virtue,  justice,  intellectual  liberty,  moral  elevation, 
refinement,  benevolence,  and  true  wisdom  came  to  us  from 
that  source  which  he  reviles  as  the  fountain  of  evil,  I  am  not 
merely  putting  one  assertion  against  the  other ;  for  I  have  the 
advantage,  which  he  has  not,  of  speaking  what  every  tolerably 
well-informed  man  knows  to  be  true.  Reflect  what  kind  of  a 
world  this  was  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  undertook  to  reform 
it,  and  compare  it  with  the  condition  in  which  their  teachings 
have  put  it.  In  its  mighty  metropolis,  the  center  of  its  intel- 
lectual and  political  power,  the  best  men  were  addicted  to  vices 
so  debasing  that  I  could  not  even  allude  to  them  without  soil- 
ing the  paper  I  write  upon.  All  manner  of  unprincipled  wick- 
edness was  practiced  in  the  private  life  of  the  whole  population 
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without  coocealment  or  shame,  and  the  magistrates  were  tfaor- 
oughly  and  universally  corrupt  Benevolence  in  any  shape 
was  altogether  unknown.  The  helpless  and  the  weak  gal 
neither  justice  nor  mercy.  There  was  no  relief  for  the  poor,  oo 
succor  for  the  sick,  no  refuge  for  the  unfortunate.  In  all  pagan- 
dom there  was  not  a  hospital,  asylum,  almshouse,  or  orgaa- 
iied  charity  of  any  sort.  The  indifference  to  human  lilie 
literally  frightful.  The  order  of  a  successful  leader  to 
ate  his  opponents  was  always  obeyed  by  his  followers  with  the 
utmost  alacrity  and  pleasure.  It  was  a  special  amusement  of 
the  populace  to  witness  the  shows  at  which  men  were  com* 
pelled  to  kill  one  another,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, 
or  otherwise  ** butchered,  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.**  la 
e\'ery  province  paganism  enacted  the  same  cold-blooded  cru- 
elties ;  oppression  and  robbery  ruled  supreme  ;  murder  went 
rampaging  and  red  over  all  the  earth.  The  Church  came,  and 
her  light  penetrated  this  moral  darkness  like  a  new  sun.  She 
covered  the  globe  with  institutions  of  mercy,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  her  disciples  devoted  themselves  exdusivdjr 
to  works  of  charity  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  earthly  interest. 
Her  cMrlicst  adherents  were  killed  without  remon»e — beheaded, 
cruciheii.  sawn  asunder,  thromn  to  the  t>easts,  or  co\xred  with 
pitch,  pileti  up  in  great  heaps,  and  slowly  burnt  to  death.  But 
her  faith  was  made  fierfect  throuj^jh  sutferin^j,  and  the  law  of 
love  roM*  in  triumph  from  the  ashes  of  her  martyn.  This 
relij^ion  h.i?»  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  attended  all 
the  uay  hy  nj»hleousness.  justice,  temperance,  mercy,  trans* 
parent  trulhtulnrv>,  exulting  hoj)e,  and  while-wingeil  chanty. 
Nc\«r  u-i^  lis  inrtuence  for  giKnl  m(»re  plainly  |x»rcrpiil»Ie  than 
rum  It  h.t>  not  convertctl.  purititnl,  and  reformed  all  men, 
ior  itH  first  prin<  i|)lc  is  the  Ircetlum  of  the  human  will,  and 
thrrc  ATv  thoM-  Mkhii  ch<M»Nr  to  r«'jri  I  it.  But  to  the  nvass  of 
mankind,   dirntly   and    uulirfctly,   it  has    brought    uncimnted 
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benefits  and  blessings.  Abolish  it — take  away  the  restraints 
which  it  imposes  on  evil  passions — silence  the  admonitions  of 
its  preachers — ^let  all  Christians  cease  their  labors  of  charity — 
blot  out  firom  history  the  records  of  its  heroic  benevolence — 
repeal  the  laws  it  has  enacted  and  the  institutions  it  has  built 
up— let  its  moral  principles  be  abandoned  and  all  its  miracles 
of  light  be  extinguished — ^what  would  we  come  to  ?  I  need 
not  answer  this  question :  the  experiment  has  been  partially 
tried*  The  French  nation  formally  renounced  Christianity, 
denied  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so  satisfied  the 
hunger  of  the  infidel  heart  for  a  time.  What  followed  ?  Uni- 
versal depravity,  garments  rolled  in  blood,  fantastic  crimes  un- 
imagined  before,  which  startled  the  earth  with  their  sublime 
atrocity.  The  American  people  have  and  ought  to  have  no 
special  desire  to  follow  that  terrible  example  of  guilt  and  misery. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  subject  within  the  limits  of  a 
review.  No  doubt  the  effort  to  be  short  has  made  me  obscure. 
If  Mr.  Ingersoll  Ainks  himself  wronged,  or  his  doctrines  mis- 
construed, let  him  not  lay  my  fault  at  the  door  of  the  Church, 
or  cast  his  censure  on  the  clergy. 

**Adsum  quifeci^  in  me  converiiU  ferrumy 

J.  S.  Black. 
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III. 

By  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLI^. 


*•  Apart  from  moral  conduct,  all  that  man  thinks  himself  able  to  do,  in  order 
to  become  acceptable  to  God,  is  mere  superstition  and  relig^ious  folly."     Kant. 


SEVERAL  months  ago,  The  North  American  Review 
asked  me  to  write  an  article,  saying  that  it  would  be  pub- 
lished if  some  one  would  furnish  a  reply.  I  wrote  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  August  number,  and  by  me  it  was  entitled 
"Is  All  of  the  Bible  Inspired?"  Not  until  the  article  was 
written  did  I  know  who  was  expected  to  answer.  I  make  this 
explanation  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Black  had  been  challenged  by  me.  To  have  struck  his  shield 
with  my  lance  might  have  given  birth  to  the  impression  that  I 
was  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  position.  I 
naturally  expected  an  answer  from  some  professional  theologian, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  reply  had  been  written  by  a 
"  policeman,"  who  imagined  that  he  had  answered  my  argu- 
ments by  simply  telling  me  that  my  statements  were  false.  It 
is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  in  a  discussion  like  this  any  one 
should  resort  to  the  slightest  personal  detraction.  The  theme 
is  great  enough  to  engage  the  highest  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  and  in  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  vituperation  is 
singularly  and  vulgarly  out  of  j)lace.  Arguments  cannot  be 
answered  with  insults.  It  is  unlortnate  that  the  intellectual 
anna   should   be  entered   bv   a    "policeman,"    who  has  more 
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confidence  in  concussion  than  discussion.  Kindness  is  strength. 
Good-nature  is  often  mistaken  for  virtue,  and  good  health 
sometimes  passes  for  genius.  Anger  blows  out  the  lamp  of  the 
mind.  In  the  examination  of  a  great  and  important  question, 
every  one  should  be  serene,  slow-pulsed,  and  calm.  Intelli- 
gence is  not  the  foundation  of  arrogance.  Insolence  is  not 
logic  Epithets  are  the  arguments  of  malice.  Candor  is  the 
courage  of  the  soul.  Leaving  the  objectionable  portions  of  Mr. 
Black's  reply,  feeling  that  so  grand  a  subject  should  not  be 
blown  and  tainted  with  malicious  words,  I  proceed  to  answer  as 
best  I  may  the  arguments  he  has  urged. 

I  am  made  to  say  that  "  the  universe  is  natural*' ;  that  *'  it 
came  into  being  of  its  own  accord";  that  "it  made  its  own 
laws  at  the  start,  and  afterward  improved  itself  considerably 
by  spontaneous  evolution." 

I  did  say  that  '*  the  universe  is  natural,"  but  I  did  not  say 
that  **  it  came  into  being  of  its  own  accord" ;  neither  did  I  say 
that  "it  made  its  own  laws  and  afterward  improved  itself." 
The  imiverse,  according  to  my  idea,  is,  always  was,  and  forever 
will  be.  It  did  not  "come  into  being,"  it  is  the  one  eternal 
being, — the  only  thing  that  ever  did,  does,  or  can  exist.  It 
did  not  *  *  make  its  own  laws.  * '  We  know  nothing  of  what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature  except  as  we  gather  the  idea  of  law  from 
the  uniformity  of  phenomena  springing  from  like  conditions. 
To  make  myself  clear  :  Water  always  runs  down-hill.  The 
theist  says  that  this  happens  because  there  is  behind  the  phe- 
nomenon an  active  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  law  is  this  side  of 
the  phenomenon.  Law  does  not  cause  the  phenomenon,  but 
the  phenomenon  causes  the  idea  of  law  in  our  minds  ;  and  this 
idea  is  produced  from  the  fact  that  under  like  circumstances  the 
same  phenomenon  always  happens.  Mr.  Black  probably  thinks 
that  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  rocks  and  clouds  was  created 
by  law  ;  that  parallel  lines  fail  to  unite  only  because  it  is  illegal ; 
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that  diameter  and  circumference  could  have  been  so  made  that 
it  would  be  a  greater  distance  across  than  around  a  circle  ;  that 
a  straight  line  could  enclose  a  triangle  if  not  prevented  by  law, 
and  that  a  little  legislation  could  make  it  possible  for  two  bodies 
to  occupy  the  same  space  at  tlie  same  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  l:iw  cannot  be  the  cause  of  phenomena,  but  is  an  effect 
produced  in  our  minds  by  their  succession  and  resemblance. 
To  put  a  God  back  of  the  universe,  compels  us  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  time  when  nothing  existed  except  this  God  ;  that 
this  God  had  lived  from  eternity  in  an  infinite  vacuum,  and  in 
absolute  idleness.  The  mind  of  every  thoughtful  man  is  forced 
to  one  of  these  two  conclusions  :  either  that  the  universe  is  self- 
existent,  or  that  it  was  created  by  a  self-existent  being.  To  my 
mind,  there  are  far  more  difficulties  in  the  second  hypothesis 
than  in  the  first. 

Of  course,  upon  a  question  like  this,  nothing  can  be  abso- 
lutely known.  We  live  on  an  atom  called  Earth,  and  what  we 
know  of  the  infinite  is  almost  infinitely  limited  ;  but,  little  as  we 
know,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  give  their  honest  thought. 
Life  is  a  shadowy,  strange,  and  winding  road  on  which  we 
travel  for  a  little  way — a  few  short  steps — just  from  the  cradle, 
with  its  lullaby  of  love,  to  the  low  and  quiet  way-side  inn, 
where  all  at  last  must  sleep,  and  where  the  only  salutation  is — 
Good-night. 

I  know  as  little  as  any  one  else  about  the  "plan"  of  the 
universe  ;  and  as  to  the  ' '  design, ' '  1  know  just  as  little.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  the  universe  was  designed,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  a  designer.  There  must  first  be  proof  that  it 
was  "designed,"  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  universe  has  a 
"plan."  anil  then  assert  that  there  must  have  been  an  infinite 
maker.  Tlie  idea  that  a  design  must  have  a  beginning  and  that 
a  designer  need  not,  is  a  simple  expression  of  human  ignorance. 
We  find  a  watch,  and  wc  say  :  "  So  curious  and  wonderful  a 
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thing  must  have  had  a  maker."  We  find  the  watch-maker, 
and  we  say  :  ' '  So  curious  and  wonderful  a  thing  as  man  must 
have  had  a  maker."  We  find  God,  and  we  then  say  :  *'  He 
is  so  wonderful  that  he  must  not  have  had  a  maker. ' '  In  other 
words,  all  things  a  little  wonderful  must  have  been  created,  but 
it  is  possible  for  something  to  be  so  wonderful  that  it  always 
existed.  One  would  suppose  that  just  as  the  wonder  increased 
the  necessity  for  a  creator  increased,  because  it  is  the  wonder 
of  the  thing  that  suggests  the  idea  of  creation.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  designer  exists  from  all  eternity  without  design  ?  Was 
there  no  design  in  having  an  infinite  designer  ?  For  me,  it  is 
hard  to  see  the  plan  or  design  in  earthquakes  and  pestilences. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discern  the  design  or  the  benevolence 
in  so  making  the  world  that  billions  of  animals  live  only  on  the 
agonies  of  others.  The  justice  of  God  is  not  visible  to  me  in 
the  history  of  this  world.  When  I  think  of  the  suffering  and 
death,  of  the  poverty  and  crime,  of  the  cruelty  and  malice,  of 
the  heardessness  of  this  ''design"  and  "plan,"  where  beak 
and  claw  and  tooth  tear  and  rend  the  quivering  flesh  of  weak- 
ness and  despair,  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  it  is  the  result 
of  infinite  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  justice. 

Most  Christians  have  seen  and  recognized  this  difficulty,  and 
have  endeavored  to  avoid  it  by  giving  God  an  opportunity  in 
another  world  to  rectify  the  seeming  mistakes  of  this.  Mr. 
Black,  however,  avoids  the  entire  question  by  saying:  '*We 
have  neither  jurisdiction  nor  capacity  to  rejudge  the  justice  of 
God."  In  other  words,  we  have  no  right  to  think  upon  this 
subject,  no  right  to  examine  the  questions  most  vitally  affecting 
human  kind.  We  are  simply  to  accept  the  ignorant  statements 
of  barbarian  dead.  This  question  cannot  be  settled  by  saying 
that ' '  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  space  to  enumerate 
the  proofs  which  show  that  the  Universe  was  created  by  a  pre- 
existent  and  self-conscious  Being.' '     The  time  and  space  should 
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have  been  "wasted,"  and  the  proofs  should  have  been  enu- 
merated. These  "proofs"  are  what  the  wisest  and  greatest 
are  trying  to  find.  Logic  is  not  satisfied  with  assertion.  It 
cares  nothing  for  the  opinions  of  the  "great," — ■nothing  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  many,  and  least  of  all  for  the  superstitions  of 
the  dead.  In  the  world  of  Science,  a.  fact  is  a  legal  tender. 
Assertions  and  miracles  are  base  and  spurious  coins.  We  have 
the  right  to  rejudge  the  justice  even  of  a  god.  No  one 
should  throw  away  his  reason — the  fruit  of  all  experience.  It  is 
the  intellectual  capital  of  the  soul,  the  only  light,  the  only 
guide,  and  without  it  the  brain  becomes  the  palace  of  an  idiot 
king,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  thieves  and  hypocrites. 

Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  most  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  wise  and  just.  In  passing,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  say, 
that  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth."  was  the  absolute  death  of  Art,  and  that  not 
until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  there  a  Hebrew 
painter  or  sculptor.  Surely  a  commandment  is  not  inspired 
that  drives  from  the  earth  the  living  cinvas  and  the  breathing 
stone — leaves  all  walls  bare  and  all  the  niches  desolate.  In  the 
tenth  commandment  we  find  woman  placed  on  an  exact  equal- 
ity with  iithtr  properly,  which.  lo  say  the  least  of  it,  has  never 
tended  to  the  amelioration  of  her  condition. 

.\  very  curious  thing  about  these  commandments  is  that 
their  supposed  .-luthur  violated  nearly  every  one.  From  Sinai, 
according  to  the  account,  he  said  ;  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and 
yet  he  ordered  the  murder  of  millions  ;  "  Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery,"  and  yet  he  gave  captured  maidens  to  gratify  the 
lust  of  captors  ;  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  yet  he  gave  to 
Jewish  ni;trauders  the  flocks  and  herds  of  others;  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  iiouse,  nor  his  wife,"  and  yet  he 
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allowed  his  chosen  people  to  destroy  the  homes  of  neighbors 
and  to  steal  their  wives  ;  '*  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'' 
and  yet  this  same  God  had  thousands  of  fathers  butchered,  and 
with  the  sword  of  war  killed  children  yet  unborn ;  *  *  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  &ise  witness  against  thy  neighbor, ' '  and  yet  he 
sent  abroad  **  lying  spirits  "  to  deceive  his  own  prophets,  and 
in  a  hundred  ways  paid  tribute  to  deceit.  So  far  as  we  know, 
Jehovah  kept  only  one  of  these  commandments — he  worshiped 
no  other  god. 

The  religious  intolerance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  justified 
upon  the  ground  that  **  blasphemy  was  a  breach  of  political 
allegiance,"  that  **  idolatry  was  an  act  of  overt  treason,*'  and 
that  *  *  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  hostile  heathen  was  deserting  to 
the  public  enemy,  and  giving  him  aid  and  comfort. ' '  According 
to  Mr.  Black,  we  should  all  have  liberty  of  conscience  except 
when  direcdy  governed  by  God.  In  that  country  where  God 
b  king,  liberty  cannot  exist  In  this  position,  I  admit  that  he 
is  upheld  and  fortified  by  the  **  sacred  "  text  Within  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  toleration.  Within 
that  volume  can  be  foimd  no  mercy  for  an  unbeliever.  For  all 
who  think  for  themselves,  there  are  threatenings,  curses,  and 
anathemas.  Think  of  an  infinite  being  who  is  so  cruel,  so  un- 
just, that  he  will  not  allow  one  of  his  own  children  the  liberty 
of  thought !  Think  of  an  infinite  God  acting  as  the  direct  gov- 
ernor of  a  people,  and  yet  not  able  to  command  their  love  ! 
Think  of  the  author  of  all  mercy  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  helpless  men,  women,  and  children,  simply  because 
he  did  not  furnish  them  with  intelligence  enough  to  understand 
his  law  !  An  earthly  father  who  cannot  govern  by  affection  is 
not  fit  to  be  a  father  ;  what,  then,  shall  we  say  of  an  infinite 
being  who  resorts  to  violence,  to  pestilence,  to  disease,  and 
£unine,  in  the  vain  effort  to  obtain  even  the  respect  of  a  savage  ? 
Read  this  passage,  red  from  the  heart  of  cruelty  : 
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"  It  thy  hrolher,  Ihc  son  of  Ihy  moiher,  or  thy  son,  or  Ihy  d»ug;hter,  or  the 
wife  ol  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly, 
saying.  Lei  us  go  and  serve  other  gods  which  thou  hasl  not  tnown,  Ihou  nor  thy 

neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shall  thou  spare,  neither  shall  thou 
conceal  him,  but  thou  shall  surely  kill  him  ;  thioe  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him 
to  put  liim  lo  death,  and  alierwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people ;  and  thou  shall 
slone  him  vilh  slones,  that  he  die." 

This  is  the  religious  Hberty  of  the  Bible.  If  you  had  lived  in 
Palestine,  and  if  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  dearer  to  you  than  your 
own  soul,  had  said:  "  I  like  the  religion  of  India  better  than 
that  of  Palestine,"  it  would  have  been  your  duty  to  kill  her, 
'  ■  Your  eye  must  not  pity  her,  your  hand  must  be  first  upon  her, 
and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people."  If  she  had  said  : 
"  Let  us  worship  the  sun— the  sun  that  clothes  the  earth  in  gar- 
ments of  green — the  sun,  the  grt-at  fireside  of  the  world — the 
sun  that  covers  the  hills  and  valleys  with  flowers— that  gave  me 
your  face,  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  look  into  the  eyes  of 
my  babe — let  us  worship  the  sun, ' '  it  was  your  duty  to  kill  her. 
You  must  throw  the  first  stone,  and  when  against  her  bosom 
— a  bosom  filled  with  love  for  you — you  had  thrown  the  jagged 
and  cruel  rock,  and  had  seen  the  red  stream  of  her  life  oozing 
from  the  dumb  lips  of  death,  you  could  then  look  up  and 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  God  whose  commandment 
yuu  hail  obeyed.  Is  it  possible  that  a  being  of  infinite  mercy 
ordered  a  husband  to  kill  his  wife  for  the  crime  of  having 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion  ?  Has  there  been 
found  upon  the  records  of  the  savage  world  anything  more 
perfectly  fiendish  than  this  commandment  of  Jehovah  ?  This  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  "blasphemy  was  a  breach  of 
poUtical  allegiance,  and  idolatry  an  act  of  overt  treason."  We 
can  understand  how  a  human  king  stmds  in  need  of  the  service 
of  his  people.  Wo  can  understand  how  the  desertion  of  any 
of  his  soldiers  weakens  his  army  ;  but  were  the  king  infinite  in 
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power,  his  strength  would  still  remain  the  same,  and  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  could  the  enemy  triumph. 

I  insist  that,  if  there  is  an  infinitely  good  and  wise  God,  he 
beholds  with  pity  the  misfortunes  of  his  children.  I  insist  that 
such  a  God  would  know  the  mists,  the  clouds,  the  darkness 
enveloping  the  human  mind.  He  would  know  how  few  stars 
are  visible  in  the  intellectual  sky.  His  pity,  not  his  wrath,  would 
be  excited  by  the  efforts  of  his  blind  children,  groping  in  the 
night  to  find  the  cause  of  things,  and  endeavoring,  through  their 
tears,  to  see  some  dawn  of  hope.  Filled  with  awe  by  their 
surroundings,  by  fear  of  the  unknown,  he  would  know  that 
when,  kneeling,  they  poured  out  their  gratitude  to  some 
unseen  power,  even  to  a  visible  idol,  it  was,  in  fact,  intended 
for  him.  An  infinitely  good  being,  had  he  the  power,  would 
answer  the  reasonable  prayer  of  an  honest  savage,  even  when 
addressed  to  wood  and  stone. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Old  Testament,,  the  threatenings,  male- 
dictions, and  curses  of  the  **  inspired  book,'*  are  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  Jews  had  a  right  to  treat  their  enemies  as 
their  enemies  treated  them  ;  and  in  this  connection  is  this  re- 
markable statement :  '  *  In  your  treatment  of  hostile  barbarians 
you  not  only  may  lawfully,  you  must  necessarily,  adopt  their 
mode  of  warfare.  If  they  come  to  conquer  you,  they  may  be 
conquered  by  you  ;  if  they  give  no  quarter,  they  are  entitled 
to  none  ;  if  the  death  of  your  whole  population  be  their  purpose, 
you  may  defeat  it  by  exterminating  theirs.  *  * 

For  a  man  who  is  a  *'  Christian  policeman,'*  and  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  ;  for  one  who 
follows  the  Master  who  said  that  when  smitten  on  one  cheek 
you  must  turn  the  other,  and  who  again  and  again  enforced  the 
idea  that  you  must  overcome  evil  with  good,  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent to  declare  that  a  civilized  nation  must  of  necessity  adopt 
the   warfare  of  savages.     Is  it  possible  that  in  fighting,   for 
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instance,  the  Indians  of  America,  if  they  scalp  our  soldiers  we 
should  scalp  theirs?  If  they  ravish,  murder,  and  mutilate  our 
wives,  must  we  treat  theirs  in  the  same  manner  ?  If  thty  kill 
the  babes  in  our  cradles,  must  we  brain  theirs  ?  If  they  lake  our 
captives,  bind  them  to  the  trees,  and  if  their  squaws  fill  their 
qui\'erinjj  flesh  with  sharpened  fagots  and  set  them  on  fire,  that 
Ihey  may  die  clothed  with  flame,  must  our  wives,  our  mothers, 
and  our  daughters  follow  the  fiendish  example  ?  Is  this  the 
conclusion  of  the  most  enlightened  Christianity?  Will  the 
pulpits  of  the  United  States  adopt  the  arguments  of  this 
"  policeman  "  ?  Is  this  the  last  and  most  beautiful  blossom  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Is  this  the  echo  of  "  Father,  for- 
give them  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  ? 

Mr.  Black  justifies  the  wars  of  extermination  and  conquest 
because  the  American  people  fought  for  the  integrity  of  their 
own  country  ;  fought  to  do  away  with  the  infamous  institution 
of  slavery  ;  fought  to  preserve  the  jewels  ofliberty  and  justice 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  Is  it  possible  that  his 
mind  is  so  clouded  by  political  and  religious  prejudice,  by  the 
recollections  of  an  unfortunate  administration,  that  he  sees  no 
difference  between  a  war  of  extermination  and  one  of  self- 
preservation  ?  that  he  sees  no  choice  between  the  murder  of 
helpless  age,  of  weeping  women  and  of  slecpinjj  babes,  and  the 
defence  ofliberty  and  nationality  ? 

The  soldiers  of  the  Republic  did  not  wage  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. They  did  not  seek  to  enslave  their  fellow-men. 
Tliey  did  not  murder  trembling  age.  They  did  not  sheathe 
their  swords  in  women's  breasts.  They  gave  the  old  men 
bru^id,  and  let  llic  mothers  rock  their  babes  in  peace.  They 
f<inght  In  snve  the  world's  great  hn]>e^io  free  a  race  and  put 
the  humblest  hut  beneath  the  canujiy  ofliberty  and  law. 

Claiming  neither  praise  nor  dispraise  for  the  part  taken  by 
me  in  the  Civil    war,  for  the  |n;r]>oscs  of  this  argument,  it  is 
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sufficient  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  my  record,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  should  be  compared  with  his. 

Never  for  an  instant  did  I  suppose  that  any  respectable 
American  citizen  could  be  found  willing  at  this  day  to  defend 
the  institution  of  slavery  ;  and  never  was  I  more  astonished  than 
when  I  found  Mr.  Black  denying  that  civilized  countries  pas- 
sionately assert  that  slavery  is  and  always  was  a  hideous  crime. 
I  was  amazed  when  he  declared  that  "  the  doctrine  that  slavery 
is  a  crime  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times  was  first 
started  by  the  adherents  of  a  political  faction  in  this  country 
less  than  forty  years  ago."  He  tells  us  that  *'  they  denounced 
God  and  Christ  for  not  agreeing  with  them,"  but  that  '*  they 
did  not  constitute  the  civilized  world  ;  nor  were  they,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  a  very  respectable  portion  of  it.  Politically 
they  were  successful ;  I  need  not  say  by  what  means,  or  with 
what  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  country." 

Slavery  held  both  branches  of  Congress,  filled  the  chair  of 
the  Executive,  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  had  in  its  hands 
all  rewards,  all  offices  ;  knelt  in  the  pew,  occupied  the  pulpit, 
stole  human  beings  in  the  name  of  God,  robbed  the  trundle-bed 
for  love  of  Christ ;  incited  mobs,  led  ignorance,  ruled  colleges, 
sat  in  the  chairs  of  professors,  dominated  the  public  press, 
closed  the  lips  of  free  si>eech,  and  polluted  with  its  leprous 
hand  every  source  and  spring  of  power.  The  abolitionists 
attacked  this  monster.  They  were  the  bravest,  grandest  men 
of  their  country  and  their  century.  Denounced  by  thieves, 
hated  by  hyp)ocrites,  mobbed  by  cowards,  slandered  by  priests, 
shunned  by  politicians,  abhorred  by  the  seekers  of  office, — 
these  men  *  *  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, '  *  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  want,  conquered  innumer- 
able obstacles,  never  faltering  for  one  moment,  never  dismayed 
— accepting  defeat  with  a  smile  born  of  infinite  hope — knowing 
that  they  were  right — insisted  and  persisted  until  every  chain 
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was  broken,  until  sbvc-pens  became  school  houses,  and  three 
millions  of  slaves  became  free  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
did  not  measure  with  "the  golden  metewand  of  ImrI/*  but 
with  •*  the  elastic  cord  of  human  feeling."  They  m-ere  men  the 
latchets  of  whose  shoes  no  believer  in  human  slavery  m  as  e\xt 
worthy  to  unloose.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  this  mo<irm  de- 
fender of  the  slavery  of  Jehovah  that  they  mere  not  e\en 
respectable  ;  and  this  slander  is  justified  because  the  m  ntrr  is 
assured  "  that  the  infallible  Gtxl  proceeded  upon  good  grounds 
when  he  authorized  slaver)'  in  Judea.*' 

Not  satisfied  with  having  shivery  in  this  world.  Mr.  Black 
assures  us  that  it  will  Ixst  through  all  eternity,  and  that  forr\-er 
and  forever  inferiors  must  be  subordinated  to  superion.  Who 
b  the  superior  man  f  According  to  Mr.  Bbck.  he  is  superior 
who  lives  upon  the  unpaid  bbor  of  the  inferior.  With  me.  the 
superior  man  is  the  one  who  uses  his  superiority  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  inferior.  The  superior  man  is  strength  far 
the  weak,  eyes  for  the  blind,  brains  for  the  simple  ;  he  is  the 
one  who  helps  carry  the  burden  that  nature  has  put  u(>on  the 
inferior.  Any  man  who  helps  another  to  gain  ami  retain  his 
liberty  is  superior  to  any  infallible  Ckxl  who  .uithon/ftl  nUxyt^* 
in  Judea.  For  my  |>art,  I  would  r^thct  U:  tiu  >ia\c- Uian  ti^c 
master.  It  is  lx*tter  to  l>e  n»hb<d  th.m  to  Ik*  a  rohU-r.  I  had 
rath*  r  bi-  >tc)l<n  fmm  th.m  tt)  Ix-  a  th:t!* 

A. « <»r«l.!iv;  tt>  Mr.  BLick.  there  uill  Ik*  slavery  in  hraven,  and 
ii>i  by  tlir  thupne  of  God  uill  U*  the  au*ti<>nM«Hk,  and  the 
^!^♦t  ts  .  !  ihr  N't  w  Jrruvilem  will  t>e  acionioi  viith  the  whipping- 
poNt.  uli.'.f  tlir  nmvic  of  the  h.irp  uill  l>e  Mi{>{»!rn)entrd  tiy  the 
cr.n  k  <*I  the  drivers  uhip.  If  M>me  j^^mhI  RrjujMi.  .in  wmild 
cat.  h  Mr.  Hl.ick.  **  incorjK>rate  him  into  his  tini.Iy.  t.ime  h.m. 
te.i.  h  him  U>  think,  an<i  ^i\e  him  a  knoul«*t!j;e  <»f  the  true 
pr.ruiplra  oi' human  lil>eny  and  ^j»»\emment.  he  ut»u!*i  lonjier 
uj>«»n  h::n  a  m<r*t  l>enetk«nt  IxKm/' 
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Slavery  includes  all  other  crimes.  It  is  the  joint  product  of 
the  kidnapper,  pirate,  thief,  murderer,  and  hypocrite.  It  de- 
grades labor  and  corrupts  leisure.  To  lacerate  the  naked  back, 
to  sell  wives,  to  steal  babes,  to  breed  bloodhounds,  to  debauch 
your  own  soul — ^this  is  slavery.  This  is  what  Jehovah  *  *  author- 
ized in  Judea."  This  is  w-hat  Mr.  Black  believes  in  still.  He 
**  measures  with  the  golden  metewand  of  God."  I  abhor  slav- 
ery. With  me,  liberty  is  not  merely  a  means — it  is  an  end. 
Without  that  word,  all  other  words  are  empty  sounds. 

Mr.  Black  is  too  late  with  his  protest  against  the  freedom  of 
hb  fellow-man.  Liberty  is  making  the  tour  of  the  world.  Rus- 
sia has  emancipated  her  serfs  ;  the  slave  trade  is  prosecuted  only 
by  thieves  and  pirates  ;  Spain  feels  upon  her  cheek  the  burning 
blush  of  shame  ;  Brazil  with  proud  and  happy  eyes  is  looking 
few  the  dawn  of  freedom's  day  ;  the  people  of  the  South  rejoice 
that  slavery  is  no  more,  and  every  good  and  honest  man 
(excepting  Mr.  Black),  of  every  land  and  clime,  hopes  that  the 
limbs  of  men  will  never  feel  again  the  weary  weight  of  chains. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Black  that  polygamy  is  neither  com- 
manded nor  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament — that  it  is  only 
"  discouraged."  It  seems  to  me  that  a  little  legislation  on  that 
subject  might  have  tended  to  its  *  *  discouragement. '  *  But  where 
is  the  legislation  ?  In  the  moral  code,  which  Mr.  Black  assures 
us  *  *  consists  of  certain  immutable  rules  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  all  men  at  all  times  and  at  all  places  in  their  private  and  per- 
sonal relations  with  others,"  not  one  word  is  found  on  the 
subject  of  polygamy.  There  is  nothing  **  discouraging "  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  in  the  records  of  any  conversation 
Jehovah  is  claimed  to  have  had  with  Moses  upon  Sinai.  The 
life  of  Abraham,  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  the  duty  of  a 
brother  to  be  the  husband  of  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother, 
the  life  of  David,  taken  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  one 
who  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  wisest  of  men — all  these  things 
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are  probably  rclit-d  on  to  show  that  polygamy  was  at 
**  dUcouraged. "  Cc*rtiiinly,  Jehovah  had  time  to  iit^tnict  M< 
as  to  the  infamy  of  polygamy.  He  a>uld  have  sfxired  a  Arw 
moments  from  a  description  of  the  patterns  of  tongs  and  basins, 
for  a  subject  so  important  as  this.  A  few  words  in  £ivor  of  the 
one  wife  and  the  one  husband — in  (avor  of  the  virtuous  and 
loving  home— might  have  taken  the  pbce  of  instructions  as  to 
cutting  the  garments  of  priests  and  £ishioning  candlesticks  and 
ouches  of  goUL  If  he  had  left  out  simply  the  order  that  rams* 
skins  should  be  dyed  red,  and  in  its  pbce  had  said,  **  A  man 
•hall  have  but  one  wife*  and  the  wife  but  one  husband."  how 
much  better  would  it  have  been. 

All  the  languages  of  the  world  are  not  sufficient  to  exprcw 
the  filth  of  polygamy.  It  makes  man  a  bea.%t,  and  woman  a 
sbve.  It  destroys  the  fireside  and  makes  virtue  an  outca.\t. 
It  takes  us  back  to  the  barbarism  of  animals,  and  leaves  the 
heart  a  den  in  which  crawl  and  hiss  the  slimy  serpents  of  m<j%l 
loathsome  lust  And  yet  Mr.  Black  insists  that  we  owe  t«>  the 
Bible  the  present  ele\'ation  of  woman.  Where  will  he  find  in 
the  ( )ld  Testament  the  rights  of  wife,  and  mother,  and  claughter 
dffuud  ?  Kvrn  in  the  Nrw  Tf>tament  hhe  i«»  lt»!il  to  "  Uarn  in 
fiih-tur.  uith  .ill  sulijrctitm  ;  "  that  ^ht•  **  is  ni»l  Mirrmt!  to  ti  .u  h. 
n«»r  t.»  uMjri*  any  authi»nlv  o\cr  the  m.in.  hut  i«i  \h*  in  Mlmcr." 
SIi«-  In  t«»!«i  ih.it  *'  thf  hr.i<i  of  every  man  in  C'hr;M.  ami  ihr  head 
ot  \}\r  u«>tn.tn  i«»  man.  Mvl  the  head  ot  C  hriNt  i^  (fod.'*  In 
olin  r  u».r«i>.  tht  fe  is  lh«*  \.itne  (l:tirrfncr  iH-tutrn  thr  uile  and 
hu-*  iii'i  tint  x\uTv  in  Utwrcn  the  huNband  and  C'hr;>t. 

Thf  rra-^i'fin  ^j\rii  lor  thin  inUnumn  dtx  trinr  arr  th.il  **  .\dam 
w.in  fir-'l  l-'ruH-ii.  and  thrn  Kvr;'*  tljat  ".Adam  w.m  not 
dfe<i\<d.  '  hut  t!»  it  "the  %i<ttnan  In-in^  tlttrrivo!.  «.lh  in  the 
tran>vjr»'NH:oii  "'  *l"hrx*  i  hil'linli  re.ivinn  arr  the  only  on«*^  j'urn 
by  thr  niNptr«  d  urjiirn.  We  are.dM>  toltl  that  **  a  man,  ind«-ed, 
ook^tit  to  t  o\rr  hm  h«ati.  loranmuch  .m  he  i!%  the  inujije  ami  glory 
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of  God ;  *'  but  that  **  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man/'  and 
thb  is  justified  from  the  fact,  and  the  remarkable  fact,  set  forth 
in  the  very  next  verse — that  **the  man  is  not  of  the  woman, 
but  the  woman  of  the  man."  And  the  same  gallant  apostle 
says  :  **  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  for  the  man  ;  "  **  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
husbands  as  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  the  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  is 
the  savior  of  the  body.  Therefore,  as  the  church  is  subject 
unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  subject  to  their  own  husbands 
in  everything."  These  are  the  passages  that  have  liberated 
woman  ! 

According  to  the  Old  Testament,  woman  had  to  ask  pardon, 
and  had  to  be  purified,  for  the  crime  of  having  borne  sons  and 
daughters.  If  in  this  world  there  is  a  figure  of  perfect  purity,  it 
is  a  mother  holding  in  her  thrilled  and  happy  arms  her  child. 
The  doctrine  that  woman  is  the  slave,  or  serf,  of  man — whether 
it  comes  firom  heaven  or  from  hell,  from  God  or  a  demon,  fi^om 
the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  or  from  the  very 
Sodom  of  perdition — is  savagery,  pure  and  simple. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  had  women  less  liberty  than  in 

the  Holy  Land,  and  no  monarch  held  in  less  esteem  the  rights 

of  wives  and  mothers  than  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.     The  position 

of  woman  was  far  better  in  Egypt  than  in  Palestine.     Before 

the  pyramids  were  built,  the  sacred  songs  of  I  sis  were  sung  by 

women,  and  women  with  pure  hands  had  offered  sacrifices  to 

the  gods.     Before  Moses  was  bom,  women  had  sat  upon  the 

Egyptian  throne.     Upon  ancient  tombs  the  husband  and  wife 

are  represented  as  seated  in  the  same  chair.     In  Persia  women 

were  priests,  and  in  some  of  the  oldest  civilizations  *  *  they  were 

reverenced  on  earth,  and  worshiped  afterward  as  goddesses  in 

heaven."     At  the  advent  of  Christianity,  in  all  pagan  countries 

women  officiated  at  the  sacred  altars.      They  guarded  the 
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eternal  fire.  They  kept  the  sacred  books.  From  thrir  Ii|Hi 
came  the  oracles  of  (ate.  Under  the  domination  of  the  Chn^n 
tian  Church,  woman  became  the  merest  slave  for  at  lca«t  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  claimed  that  through  woman  the  rjce 
had  £illen,  and  that  her  loving  kiss  had  poisoned  all  the  springs 
of  life.  Christian  priests  asserted  that  but  for  her  crime  the 
world  would  have  been  an  Eden  still.  The  ancient  Citheri 
exhausted  their  eloquence  in  the  denunciation  of  woman,  and 
repeateti  again  and  again  the  slander  of  St.  Paul.  The  cf>n- 
dition  of  woman  has  improved  just  in  proportion  th.it  m.m  has 
lost  confidence  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

For  the  purpose  of  defending  the  character  of  his  infallible 
God,  Mr.  Black  is  forced  to  defend  religious  intolerance,  mari 
of  extermination,  human  sbvery,  and  almost  po]yg.imy.  He 
admits  that  God  established  sbvery  ;  that  he  commanded  his 
choMrn  people  to  buy  the  children  of  the  heathen  ;  that  heathen 
£ithers  and  mothers  did  right  to  sell  their  girls  and  bo)-s  :  that 
God  ordered  the  Jews  to  wage  wars  of  extermination  and  coo* 
quest ;  that  it  was  right  to  kill  the  old  and  young  ;  that  God 
forged  manacles  for  the  human  brain  ;  that  he  commanded 
huslxinds  to  murdrr  thrir  wivr?j  {kw  suggesting  the  worship  of 
ihf  Min  or  nun  in  ;  and  that  rvcry  crurl,  s.ivage  jvivv.igr  in  the 
Oil!  T«M.imrnt  woa  inj»j)irrd  by  him.  Such  i»  a  **  |Hjliceman*»** 
\ir\v  «»!  <  i«K|. 

\V.'.!  Mr.  lUack  havr  the  kindnc-vH  to  Mate  a  frw  c>f  hbi  tibjec- 
lioiii  t«>  tlir  ilr\  ;1  ? 

Mr  !r..i«  k  ^h<mlll  ha\r  aaswrntl  my  argumrni^,  instrad  of 
tal!  ::;^  nw  "  l>la»«j»hrmou«»  **  ami  **  s«.-urr:l<nj>."  In  t}ir  <!.>«  itvkion 
*»Mh«  M*  <Jllr^ti^>n^  I  h.i\r  no'liing  to  do  uith  thr  n  putation  of 
my  f]  ;»«in«nt.  H:n  t  hararti-r  tlirous  no  I'.ght  c»n  the  Milrtft, 
an<l  i>  to  \\\r  .i  matt*  r  «'f  jK-Mrit  imlitf*  rrntr.  Nrithrr  vk.!I  :t  »lo 
liif  !.".»•  u  hi»  rnttfH  th«'  li'*!^  a**  l!»r  «  h.4fnjii<»n  of  rrvralril  r»  jii;n*l 
to  viy  th.it  '*  %kc  h.t\r  n«i  r:j;hl  to  r«ju»lj;c  the  justice  ol  iiud.** 
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Such  a  Statement  is  a  white  flag.  The  warrior  eludes  the  com- 
bat when  he  cries  out  that  it  is  a  *  *  metaphysical  question.  *  * 
He  deserts  the  field  and  throws  down  his  arms  when  he  admits 
that  **no  revelation  has  lifted  the  veil  between  time  and 
eternity.  * '  Again  I  ask,  why  were  the  Jewish  people  as  wicked, 
cruel,  and  ignorant  with  a  revelation  from  God,  as  other  nations 
were  without  ?  Why  were  the  worshipers  of  false  deities  as 
brave,  as  kind,  and  generous  as  those  who  knew  the  only  true 
and  living  God  ? 

How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  while  Jehovah  was  waging 
wars  of  extermination,  establishing  slavery,  and  persecuting  for 
opinion's  sake,  heathen  philosophers  were  teaching  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  equally  entitled  to  liberty  and  life  ?  You  insist 
that  Jehovah  believed  in  slavery  and  yet  punished  the  Egyp- 
tians for  enslaving  the  Jews.  Was  your  God  once  an  abo- 
litionist ?  Did  he  at  that  time  * '  denounce  Christ  for  not  agree- 
ing with  him  "  ?  If  slavery  was  a  crime  in  Egypt,  was  it  a 
virtue  in  Palestine  ?  Did  God  treat  the  Canaanites  better  than 
Pharaoh  did  the  Jews  ?  Was  it  right  for  Jehovah  to  kill  the 
children  of  the  people  because  of  Pharaoh's  sin?  Should  the 
peasant  be  punished  for  the  king's  crime  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Nero,  Caligula,  and 
Commodus  is  that  they  resembled  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews? 
Will  you  tell  me  why  God  failed  to  give  his  Bible  to  the  whole 
world  ?  Why  did  he  not  give  the  Scriptures  to  the  Hindu, 
the  Greek,  and  Roman  ?  Why  did  he  fail  to  enlighten  the 
worshipers  of**  Mammon  "  and  Moloch,  of  Belial  and  Baal,  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus  ?  After  all,  was  not  Bacchus  as  good  as 
Jehovah  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  drink  wine  than  to  shed  blood  ? 
Was  there  anything  in  the  worship  of  Venus  worse  than  giving 
captured  maidens  to  satisfy  the  victor' s  lust  ?  Did  *  *  Mammon ' ' 
or  Moloch  do  anything  more  infamous  than  to  establish 
slavery?     Did  they  order  their  soldiers  to  kill  men,  women, 
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and  children,  and  to  save  alive  nothing  that  had  breath  t  Do 
not  answer  these  questions  by  saying  that  "  no  veil  has  been 
lifted  between  time  and  eternity,"  and  that  **  we  have  no  right 
to  rcjudge  the  justice  of  God." 

If  Jehovah  was  in  £ict  God,  he  knew  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  knew  that  his  Bible  would  be  a  breastwork  behind 
which  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  would  crouch  ;  that  it  would  be 
quoted  by  tyrants ;  that  it  would  be  the  defence  of  robbeni 
called  kings,  and  of  hypocrites  called  priests.  He  knew  that 
be  had  taught  the  Jewish  people  but  little  of  importance.  He 
knew  that  he  found  them  free  and  left  them  captives.  He  knew 
that  he  had  ne\'er  AilAlled  the  promises  made  to  them.  He 
knew  that  while  other  nations  had  advanced  in  art  and  sdeoce, 
his  chosen  people  were  8a\'age  still.  He  promised  them  the 
world,  and  gave  them  a  desert  He  promised  them  liberty, 
and  he  made  them  slaves.  He  promised  them  \'ictor\'.  and  he 
gave  them  defeat  He  said  they  should  be  kings,  and  he  made 
them  serfii.  He  promised  them  univeml  empire,  and  gave 
them  exile.  When  one  finishes  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  com* 
pelled  to  say  :  Nothing  can  add  to  to  the  misery  of  a  natioo 
whose  kin^  is  Jehovah  ! 

And  here  I  take  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  BLick  for  having 
admittc*<i  thai  Jrhovah  gave  no  coinmancinunt  .igaiaNt  the 
practii f  of  |M)lyK«*n^y,  that  he  e^tabIl^h<ti  slavrry.  ua^n!  wjtn 
of  c\ifrinia.ilion.  and  |)cniccutcd  for  ojunion's  vikr  even  unto 
death.  .Most  throhigians  endeavor  to  putty,  futih.  and  [xiint 
the  ufctiheti  record  of  inspired  crime,  but  -Mr  liLick  \\jl%  been 
bold  enou^'h  ami  honest  enough  to  admit  the  tnith  In  this 
age  ot  tact  ami  den)on*»tration  it  is  refre^hiny;  totimi  a  man  who 
beheve>  so  thorou^jhly  in  the  monstrous  and  miraculous,  the 
inJ|M>NMble  antl  unmoral — who  still  clings  lovin^jly  to  the  legends 
of  th**  \»\h  and  rattle — uho  through  the  bitter  ex|>erience*  of  a 
wickrii  uurUi  ha.*»  kept  the  credulity  of  the  cradle,  and   finds 
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comfort  and  joy  in  thinking  about  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the 
subtle  serpent,  the  flood,  and  Babel's  tower,  stopped  by  the 
jargon  of  a  thousand  tongues — who  reads  with  happy  eyes  the 
story  of  the  burning  brimstone  storm  that  fell  upon  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  and  smilingly  explains  the  transformation  of  the 
retrospective  Mrs.  Lot — ^who  laughs  at  Egypt's  plagues  and 
Pharaoh's  whelmed  and  drowning  hosts— eats  manna  with  the 
wandering  Jews,  warms  himself  at  the  burning  bush,  sees 
Rorah's  company  by  the  hungry  earth  devoured,  claps  his 
wrinkled  hands  with  glee  above  the  heathens'  butchered  babes, 
and  longingly  looks  back  to  the  patriarchal  days  of  concubines 
and  slaves.  How  touching  when  the  learned  and  wise  crawl 
back  in  cribs  and  ask  to  hear  the  rhymes  and  fables  once  again  I 
How  charming  in  these  hard  and  scientific  times  to  see  old  age 
in  Superstition's  lap,  with  eager  lips  upon  her  withered  breast  I 

Mr.  Black  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
in  exact  harmony  with  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  two 
are  **  connected  together  ;"  and  **  that  if  one  is  true  the  other 
cannot  be  false." 

If  this  is  so,  then  he  must  admit  that  if  one  is  false  the  other 
cannot  be  true  ;  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  me  that  there 
is  a  right-minded,  sane  man,  except  Mr.  Black,  who  now  be- 
lieves that  a  God  of  infinite  kindness  and  justice  ever  com- 
manded one  nation  to  exterminate  another  ;  ever  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  destroy  men,  women,  and  babes  ;  ever  established 
the  institution  of  human  slavery ;  ever  regarded  the  auction- 
block  as  an  altar,  or  a  bloodhound  as  an  aposde. 

Mr.  Black  contends  (after  having  answered  my  indictment 
against  the  Old  Testament  by  admitting  the  allegations  to  be 
true)  that  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  **  proves 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Gospel,  or  that  it  was  propagated 
by  the  direct  aid  of  the  Divine  Being  himself." 

Let  us  see.     In  his  efforts  to  show  that  the  "  infallible  God 
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established  slavery  in  Judea,"   he  takes  occasion  to  say  that 

"  llie  dottriiie  that  slavery  is  a  crime  under  all  circumstances 
was  first  started  by  the  adherents  of  a  political  faction  in  this 
country  less  than  forty  years  ago;"  that  "  they  denounced 
God  and  Christ  for  not  agreeing  with  them  ;  "  but  that  "  they 
did  not  constitute  the  civilized  world ;  nor  were  they,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  a  very  respectable  portion  of  it."  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  this  was  only  forty  years  ago  ;  and  yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Black,  a  few  disreputable  men  changed  the 
ideas  of  nearly  fifty  millions  of  people,  changed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  liberated  a  race  from  slavery,  clothed 
three  millions  of  people  w  ith  political  rights,  took  possession  of 
the  Government,  managed  its  affairs  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  have  comjjcllcd  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 
Is  it  Mr.  Black's  idea  that  this  happened  by  chance?  If  not, 
then  according  to  him,  there  are  but  two  ways  to  account  for 
it ;  either  the  rapidity  with  which  Republicanism  spread  proves 
its  supernatural  origin,  "  or  else  its  propagation  was  provided 
for  and  carried  on  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  Divine  Being  himself  " 
Between  these  two,  Mr.  Black  may  make  his  choice.  He  will 
at  once  see  that  the  rapid  rise  and  spread  of  any  doctrine  does 
not  even  tend  to  show  that  it  was  divinely  revealed. 

This  argument  is  applicable  to  all  religions.  Mohammedans 
c;in  use  it  as  well  as  Christians.  Mohammed  was  a  poor  man, 
a  driver  of  camels.  He  was  without  education,  without  influ- 
ence, and  without  wealth,  and  yet  in  a  few  years  he  consoli- 
dated tlinu^aiids  (if  irihes,  and  made  millions  of  men  confess 
that  till  1-1  ■  is  ■■  line  C,i>d.  and  .Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  His 
sueccs  w.is  a  lliousand  times  greater  during  his  life  than  that 
ofClirist.  He  was  nut  crucilicd  ;  he  was  a  conqueror.  "Of 
all  men,  he  CKvrci^rd  (he  greatest  inlluence  upon  the  human 
race."  Never  in  the  world's  history  did  a  religion  spread  with 
the  rapidity  of  his.      It  l-urst  like  a  storm  oeer  the  fairest  por- 
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tions  of  the  globe.  If  Mr.  Black  is  right  in  his  position  that 
rapidity  is  secured  only  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  Divine  Being, 
then  Mohammed  was  most  certainly  the  prophet  of  God.  As 
to  wars  of  extermination  and  slavery,  Mohammed  agreed  with 
Mr.  Black,  and  upon  polygamy,  with  Jehovah.  As  to  religious 
toleration,  he  was  great  enough  to  say  that  **  men  holding  to 
any  form  of  faith  might  be  saved,  provided  they  were  virtuous.*' 
In  thb,  he  was  far  in  advance  both  of  Jehovah  and  Mr.  Black. 

It  will  not  do  to  take  the  ground  that  the  rapid  rise  and 
spread  of  a  religion  demonstrates  its  divine  character.  Years 
before  Gautama  died,  his  religion  was  established,  and  his 
disciples  were  numbered  by  millions.  His  doctrines  were  not 
enforced  by  the  sword,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  and  the  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  more  than  one-third  of 
the  human  race  are  to-day  the  followers  of  Gautama.  His 
religion  has  oudived  all  that  existed  in  his  time  ;  and  according 
to  Dr.  Draper,  **  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  except 
India  that  has  the  religion  to-day  it  had  at  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Qirist"  Gautama  believed  in  the  equality  of  all  men ;  ab- 
horred the  spirit  of  caste,  and  proclaimed  justice,  mercy,  and 
education  for  all. 

Imagine  a  Mohammedan  answering  an  infidel ;  would  he  not 
use  the  argument  of  Mr  Black,  simply  substituting  Mohammed 
for  Christ,  just  as  effectually  as  it  has  been  used  against  me  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  India  was  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world.  Would  not  your  argument,  Mr.  Black,  have  been  just 
as  good  in  the  mouth  of  a  Brahmin  then,  as  it  is  in  yours  now  ? 
Egypt,  the  mysterious  mother  of  mankind,  with  her  pyramids 
built  thirty-four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  was  once  the  first 
in  all  the  earth,  and  gave  to  us  our  Trinity,  and  our  symbol  of 
the  cross.  Could  not  a  priest  of  Isis  and  Osiris  have  used  your 
arguments  to  prove  that  his  religion  was  divine,  and  could  he 
not  have  closed  by  saying:  *'From  the  facts  established  by 
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knaves,  however  base,  would  fraudulently  concoct  a  religious 
system  to  denounce  themselves,  and  to  invoke  the  curse  of  God 
upon  their  own  conduct."  How  did  religions  other  than 
Christianity  and  Judaism  arise  ?  Were  they  all  **  concocted  by 
a  combination  of  knaves"  ?  The  religion  of  Gautama  is  filled 
with  most  beautiful  and  tender  thoughts,  with  most  excellent 
laws,  and  hundreds  of  sentences  urging  mankind  to  deeds  of 
love  and  self-denial.     Was  Gautama  inspired  ? 

Does  not  Mr.  Black  know  that  thousands  of  people  charged 
with  witchcraft  actually  confessed  in  open  court  their  guilt? 
Does  he  not  know  that  they  admitted  that  they  had  spoken 
face  to  face  with  Satan,  and  had  sold  their  souls  for  gold  and 
power  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  these  admissions  were  made 
in  the  presence  and  expectation  of  death  ?  Does  he  not  know 
that  hundreds  of  judges,  some  of  them  as  great  as  the  late 
lamented  Gibson,  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  impossible 
crime? 

We  are  told  that  **  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
statements  of  the  Evangelists,  as  we  have  them  now,  are 
genuine."  The  fact  is,  no  one  knows  who  made  the  ''state- 
ments of  the  Evangelists." 

There  are  three  important  manuscripts  upon  which  the 
Christian  world  relies.  * '  The  first  appeared  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Vatican,  in  1475.  This  contains  the  Old  Testament. 
Of  the  New,  it  contains  the  four  gospels, — the  Acts,  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles,  nine  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Episde 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  ninth 
chapter," — ^and  nothing  more.  This  is  known  as  the  Codex 
Vatican.  **The  second,  the  Alexandrine,  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  the  First,  in  1628.  It  contains  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  some  exceptions  ;  passages  are  wanting  in 
Matthew,  in  John,  and  in  II.  Corinthians.  It  also  contains  the 
Episde  of  Clemens  Romanus,  a  letter  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
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treatise  of  Euaebius  oo  the  Psalms.'*  The  last  is  the  Stnaitic 
Codex,  discovered  about  1850,  at  the  Convent  of  St  Catbcr* 
ine's,  on  Mount  Sinai.  **  It  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
incnts,  and  in  addition  the  entire  Episde  of  Barnabas,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias — two  books  which,  ttp  lo 
the  be^nninj^  of  the  fourth  century,  were  looked  upon  by 
many  as  Scripture."  In  this  manuscript,  or  codex,  the  gospel 
of  St.  Mark  concludes  with  the  eighth  verse  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  leaving  out  the  frightful  passage  :  *  *  C^o  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  ever>'  creature.  He  that 
belie veth  and  is  baptixed  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned.  * ' 

In  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  these  manuscripts  dis- 
agree, but  even  if  they  all  agreed  it  would  not  fumuJi  the 
slightest  evidence  of  their  truth.  It  will  not  do  to  call  the 
statements  made  in  the  gospels  **  depositions,"  until  it  b  abso- 
lutely established  who  made  them,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made.  Neither  can  we  say  that  *  *  they  were 
made  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death."  until  we  know  who 
made  them.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  **  the  witnesses  could  not 
have  bvrn  mistaken,  because  the  n.itiire  of  the  facl>  pnxluded 
thr  (K>vMl>ility  of  any  delusion  at>out  them."  Can  it  be  prrimtlcd 
lliat  the  wilne>!»cs  could  not  luve  Ix-en  mistaken  about  the  rela- 
tion the  Holy  (ihost  is  allejjeti  to  h.ive  suntaineil  to  Je^us 
Christ  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of  tleluMon  aU)ut  a  circumstance 
of  ih.a  kind?  Dul  the  uriters  of  the  I<iur  ^:l»^J>els  lia\e  "  *  the 
M-nsiMe  and  true  avouch  of  their  ciun  eyes  '  .uul  earN  "  m  that 
lK*hall  ?  How  uxs  it  p<»vsil)le  f«»r  any  one  of  the  li>ur  Mvangrl- 
Lsi>  to  know  that  Chri%t  uas  the  .Son  c»f  (io«l.  t>r  that  he 
(iiMJ?  HiN  mcuhrr  urote  nothing  an  the  subject.  Matth 
frays  that  an  any^rl  of  the  Lord  told  Jo>eph  in  a  dream,  but 
JcrN<rph  nr\<  r  uroie  .in  account  of  this  wonderful  MMon.  Luke 
trlK  us  that  the  angel  had  a  conversation  with  Mary,  and  that 
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Mary  told  Elizabeth,  but  Elizabeth  never  wrote  a  word.  There 
is  no  account  of  Mary  or  Joseph  or  Elizabeth  or  the  angel, 
having  had  any  conversation  with  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or 
John  in  which  one  word  was  said  about  the  miraculous  origin 
cf  Jesus  Christ  The  persons  who  knew  did  not  write,  so  that 
the  account  is  nothing  but  hearsay.  Does  Mr.  Black  pretend 
that  such  statements  would  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  any 
court  ?  But  how  do  we  know  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  wrote 
a  word  of  the  gospels  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  Christ  wrote 
nothing  ?  How  do  we  know  that  the  writers  of  the  gospels 
**  were  men  of  unimpeachable  character  '*  ? 

All  this  b  answered  by  saying  **  that  nothing  was  said  by  the 
most  virulent  enemies  against  the  personal  honesty  of  the 
Evangelists."  How  is  this  known  ?  If  Christ  performed  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  why  would  the  Jews 
put  to  death  a  man  able  to  raise  their  dead  ?  Why  should 
they  attempt  to  kill  the  Master  of  Death  ?  How  did  it  happen 
that  a  man  who  had  done  so  many  miracles  was  so  obscure,  so 
unknown,  that  one  of  his  disciples  had  to  be  bribed  to  point  him 
out?  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  ones  he  had  cured  were  not  his 
disciples  ?  Can  we  believe,  upon  the  testimony  of  those  about 
whose  character  we  know  nothing,  that  Lazarus  was  raised 
from  the  dead  ?  What  became  of  Lazarus  ?  We  never  hear 
of  him  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  been  an 
object  of  great  interest.  People  would  have  said  :  *  *  He  is  the 
man  who  was  once  dead.**  Thousands  would  have  inquired 
of  him  about  the  other  world  ;  would  have  asked  him  where  he 
was  when  he  received  the  information  that  he  was  wanted  on 
the  earth.  His  experience  would  have  been  vastiy  more  inter- 
esting than  everything  else  in  the  New  Testament.  A  returned 
traveler  from  the  shores  of  Eternity — one  who  had  walked 
twice  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow — ^would  have  been  the 
most  interesting  of  human  beings.     When  he  came  to  die  again. 
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people  would  have  said  :  *  *  He  is  not  afraid  ;  he  has  had  ex* 
perience ;  he  knows  what  death  is. ' '  But,  strangely  enough, 
this  Lazarus  lades  into  obscurity  with  **the  wise  men  of  the 
Ea^t.**  and  with  the  dead  who  came  out  of  their  gra\*es  on  the 
night  of  the  crucifixion.  How  is  it  known  that  it  was  claimed, 
during  the  life  of  Christ,  that  he  had  wrought  a  miracle  ?  And 
if  the  claim  was  made,  how  is  it  known  that  it  wds  not  denicti  ? 
Did  the  Jews  believe  that  Chrisit  was  clothed  with  miraculous 
power  .^  Would  they  have  dared  to  crucify  a  man  who  had 
the  power  to  clothe  the  dead  with  life  ?  U  it  not  wonderful 
that  no  one  at  the  trial  of  Chruit  said  one  word  about  the 
miracles  he  had  wrought  ?  Nothing  about  the  sick  he  had 
healed,  nor  the  dead  he  had  raised  ? 

lii  it  not  wonderful  that  Jo!ie()hus,  the  best  hUtorian  the 
Hebrews  produced,  says  nothing  about  the  life  or  death  of 
Christ  ;  nothing  about  the  mas!Uicre  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ; 
not  one  word  about  the  wonderful  star  that  visited  the  sky  at 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  nothing  about  the  darkness  that  fell  upoo 
the  worid  for  se\'eral  hours  in  the  midst  of  day  ;  and  C&iled  en- 
tirely to  mention  that  hundreds  of  graves  were  opened,  and  that 
multitudes  of  Jews  arose  from  the  dead,  and  vLMletl  the  Holy 
City  ^  N  it  not  wonderful  thai  n«>  historian  r\er  mentu»iud  any 
of  theM-  prtxiigie?*  ?  and  is  it  not  more  aniazing  than  all  the  rf?*t. 
that  (*hn>l  himM'll'  concealei!  iVoin  Matthew,  Mark.  »kni\  l.uke 
the  (l<»^iiv.i  oi  the  atonement,  the  neCf>-Mty  t>l  l*ehel.  ami  the 
my>tery  »►('  ilit-  M*t  ond  birth  ? 

<)!it)UrN<'  I  krn»u  th.it  tvn>  letter*  vkere  >ai<l  to  have  l^ren 
wnit»  t\  \t\  PiLiir  to  Ti^K•rlu^,  cimctrning  the  exit  ution  «»f 
Chr;>t.  but  thry  ha\»-  iKt-n  slioun  to  Ik-  lorj^rru-N.  I  aUokn«»tt 
thai  '  \  arioU'*  Irttrf*  urn-  i  iTt  llLilfil  atlrihvile*!  l»»  jf>ll^  ('hri-*!.  * 
an<i  that  ••ur  l<lt«r  i**  n-iu1  to  ha\r  In-rn  uriltifi  bv  h:in  in 
Al»w;-»rii>.  k;n^  of  I\*i«*^vi  .  but  as  th<  re  uas  no  kmj;  «»l  Kdex\a 
at   that  tune.  ihiN  Utter  i>  ailmittet!  to  have  been  a  l«»r^ery       I 
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abo  admit  that  a  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul 
was  forged. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  only  a  few  years  ago,  men  claimed 
to  have  found  golden  plates  upon  which  was  written  a  revela- 
tion from  God.  They  founded  a  new  religion,  and,  according 
to  their  statement,  did  many  miracles.  They  were  treated  as 
outcasts,  and  their  leader  was  murdered.  These  men  made 
their  **  depositions "  **  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death.*' 
They  were  mobbed,  persecuted,  derided,  and  yet  they  insisted 
that  their  prophet  had  miraculous  power,  and  that  he,  too, 
could  swing  back  the  hingeless  door  of  death.  The  followers 
of  these  men  have  increased,  in  these  few  years,  so  that  now 
the  murdered  prophet  has  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
disciples.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  a  contradiction  of  these  pre- 
tended miracles,  although  this  is  an  age  filled  with  papers, 
in2^;azines,  and  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  claims  of  Joseph 
Smith  were  so  preposterous  that  sensible  people  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  write  and  print  denials.  When  we  remember  that 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  there  were  but  few  people  who 
could  write,  and  that  a  manuscript  did  not  become  public  in 
any  modem  sense,  it  was  possible  for  the  gospels  to  have  been 
written  with  all  the  foolish  claims  in  reference  to  miracles  with- 
out exciting  comment  or  denial.  There  is  not,  in  all  the 
contemporaneous  literature  of  the  world,  a  single  word  about 
Christ  or  his  aposdes.  The  paragraph  in  Josephus  is  admitted 
to  be  an  interpolation,  and  the  letters,  the  account  of  the  trial, 
and  several  other  documents  forged  by  the  zeal  of  the  early 
£aithers,  are  now  admitted  to  be  false. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  say  that  *  *  the  statements  made  by  the 
Evangelists  are  alike  upon  every  important  point.  *  *  If  there  is 
anything  of  importance  in  the  New  Testament,  from  the  theo- 
logical standpoint,  it  is  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  If 
that  happened,  it  was    a   miracle  great  enough   to  surfeit 
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wonder.     Are  the  statements  of  the  inspired  witnesses  alike  oo 
this  ini|)ortant  point  ?     Let  us  see. 

Matthrw  says  nothinj^  upon  the  subject.     Either  Matthew 
was  ncit  there,  had  never  heard  of  the  ascension, — or.  having 
h<Mril  of  it,  did  not  believe  it,  or,  having  seen  it,  thought  it  too 
unini|K)rtant  to  record.     To  this  wonder  of  wonderi   Mark 
devotes  one  verse  :  **  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
them,  he  was  reeeivcrd  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right-hand 
of  CmkI."     Can  He  l>clieve  that  this  venie  was  written  by  one 
who   witnevMtl   the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;   by  one  who 
watched  his  Master  slowly  rising  through  the  air  till  distance 
reft  him  from  his  tearful  sight  i     Luke,  another  of  the  witnesses, 
says  :  **And  it  came  to  )»asi,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was 
partetl  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."     John  corrob- 
onteH  Matthew  by  s^iying  nothing  on  the  subject.    Now,  we 
find  that  the  last  chapter  «>f  Mark,  after  the  eighth  verse,  is  an 
inter] M)lati«m  ;   so  tiuit   Mark  really  says   nothing   about   the 
occurrence.     Kalier  the  ascension  of  Christ  must  be  gi\*en  up. 
or  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  witnesses  do  not  agree,  and 
that   three   of  them   never   heani   of  that   most    stujiendous 
event. 

A^jain,  if  anything  could  have  left  its  '*f»>nn  and  prc^«urc'* 
on  the  brain,  it  nuiNt  have  \wvt\  the  la^t  uorils  of  Je%us  Chri*'. 
rii»  l.iNt  uohIn.  accortimg  to  .Matthew,  are  .  **  (io  yr,  thrrHorr, 
am!  ir.u  h  all  luitiun^.  iMptizinj;  th<*m  in  the  name  oi  the  Fathrr. 
an«l  ••!  ihr  S»n.  aiul  of  thr  Holy  (fhoNt;  ti-.u  hiiii*  thrm  tt> 
ol»xr\f  .lil  th;^^;^  ulutN<K-\»r  I  have  rt>minan<!<  i!  vmu  j,x\k\  !o. 
I  am  u:!h  \«»ii  alviay.  e*.t-n  unto  thf  eii'!  of  thr  \»«»rM  *  Tlie 
last  uor«i'».  a^iMfii.r.^  !•»  ihr  mNpiret!  u:tiu*>'»  knoun  a>  Mark, 
are  .  *"  Ati'l  the^«-  Mji^nN  sJiall  !oII«ivk  thrm  that  iK*!ie\r  m  mv 
name  shall  liny  ra-^t  out  ii«\i!>.  thry  shall  s|»»Mk  u:th  new 
ton^urs  .  thry  shall  takr  up  Mf jkmIs  .  am!  if  thry  «!r:fik  anv 
deadly  tlunj^.  it  Nhall  not  hurt  them  .  they  shall  lay   hands  on 
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the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  Luke  tells  us  that  the  last 
words  uttered  by  Christ,  with  the  exception  of  a  blessing,  were  : 
•'  And  behold,  I  send  forth  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon 
you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high.**  The  last  words,  according  to 
John,  were :  *'  Peter,  seeing  Him,  saith  to  Jesus :  Lord,  and  what 
shall  this  man  do  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me.'* 

An  account  of  the  ascension  is  also  given  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes  ;  and  the  last  words  of  Christ,  according  to  that  in- 
spired witness,  are:  **  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.**  In  this  account  of 
the  ascension  we  find  that  two  men  stood  by  the  disciples  in 
white  apparel,  and  asked  them  :  **  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven. '  *  Matthew  says  nothing  of 
the  two  men.  Mark  never  saw  them.  Luke  may  have  for- 
gotten them  when  writing  his  gospel,  and  John  may  have 
regarded  them  as  optical  illusions. 

Luke  testifies  that  Christ  ascended  on  the  very  day  of  his 
resurrection.  John  deposes  that  eight  days  after  the  resurrec- 
tion Christ  appeared  to  the  disciples  and  convinced  Thomas. 
In  the  Acts  we  are  told  that  Christ  remained  on  earth  for  forty 
days  after  his  resurrection.  These  *  *  depositions '  *  do  not  agree. 
Neither  do  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  their  histories  of  the 
in&ncy  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  both  to  be  true.  One  of 
these  **  witnesses**  must  have  been  mistaken. 

The  most  wonderful  miracle  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  having  been  wrought  by  Christ,  is  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
While  all  the  writers  of  the  gospels,  in  many  instances,  record 
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the  same  wonders  and  the  same  conversations,  is  it  not  remark- 
able that  the  (p^eatest  miracle  is  mentiuncii  alone  by  John  ? 

Two  of  the  witnesses,  Matthew  and  Luke,  give  the  gcnealoj^ 
of  Christ  Matthew  sa>'s  that  there  were  forty-two  generations 
from  Abraham  to  Christ.  Luke  insists  that  there  were  forty- 
two  from  Christ  to  David,  while  Matthew  gives  the  number  as 
twenty -eight.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  olil  objection. 
An  objection  remains  young  until  it  h.is  been  answered.  I*  it 
not  wonderful  that  Luke  and  Matthew  do  not  agrt*e  on  a  single 
name  of  Christ's  ancestors  for  thirty-seven  generations  ? 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  **  witnevsc^  **  as 
to  what  the  gospel  of  Christ  is.  If  we  t;ike  the  **  tlejHiMtions** 
of  Matthew.  Mark,  and  Luke,  then  the  gospel  of  Chri.^t  amounts 
simply  to  this  :  That  God  will  forgive  the  forgiving,  and  that 
he  will  be  merciful  to  the  merciful.  Aa*onling  to  thn-r  mit- 
nesscs.  Christ  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement : 
never  heard  of  the  second  birth  ;  and  did  not  l>ase  ^ilvation.  in 
whole  nor  in  part,  on  belief  In  the  *' de|)osition  "  of  John, 
we  find  that  we  must  be  bom  again  ;  that  we  must  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  that  an  atonement  was  m.itle  for  uv 
If  Christ  ever  s.iiii  the>e  thinj^s  to.  c»r  in  llie  lir.ir.iig  «»f.  Mat- 
theu .  .Mark,  and  Luke,  they  forj^oi  to  mention  ihrm 

Tt»  my  mind,  the  failure  ol  the  e\anyjr!;>l>  lo  .ikjrtf*  .lh  to  what 
is  nevexvirv  for  man  to  do  in  orii<r  to  mMire  the  viK.ition  of 
his  vjiiV  l^  a  demonstration  that  they  utre  n«»t  :nN|>;rrt! 

N*  ith<  r  tio  the  uitntxM-N  a^ree  .is  to  the  I.i>i  U'»riN  «►!  C'hn^t 
when  he   u.i>   iriKifiiMi       .Matthew    vi\s   ih.il    h«-   KX\ry\  My 

G<hI,  my  *»«»«!,  uhy  h.»>t  ihou  l»»rvikfn  mr  *  "  .Nl.irk  a^^rer^ 
with  M.itthevk  Luke  tt*>tifi<*>  that  his  List  u«jri!N  urrr  '  \-  .ither. 
into  lliv  haiuls  I  <  oiiunend  my  spinl."  j«»hn  slale>  that  he 
cri«<i         It  Is  (ini^ht  <i 

LuLe  vi\s  lliat  C'hriHt  \,\\\\  of  hiN  murdrrrrs  *  I  .ith'-r. 
forjjive  them  .   lor  they  know   not   uhat    they  do  Malthr^i. 
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Mark,  and  John  do  not  record  these  touching  words.  John 
says  that  Christ,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  said  to  his 
disciples:  ** Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained.'* 

The  other  dbciples  do  not  record  this  monstrous  passage. 
They  did  not  hear  the  abdication  of  God.  They  were  not 
present  when  Christ  placed  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  put  a  world  beneath  the  feet  of  priests. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  differences  and  contradictions  in 
these  "  depositions  "  (and  there  are  hundreds  of  them)  by  say- 
ing that  each  one  told  the  story  as  he  remembered  it,  or  as  he 
had  heard  it,  or  that  the  accounts  have  been  changed,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  witnesses  were  inspired  of  God.  We 
can  account  for  these  contradictions  by  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
cannot  be  predicated  of  a  divine  being. 

Again,  I  ask,  why  should  there  be  more  than  one  inspired 
gospel?  Of  what  use  were  the  other  three?  There  can  be 
only  one  true  account  of  anything.  All  other  true  accounts 
must  simply  be  copies  of  that.  And  I  ask  again,  why  should 
there  have  been  more  than  one  inspired  gospel  ?  That  which 
is  the  test  of  truth  as  to  ordinary  witnesses  is  a  demonstration 
against  their  inspiration.  It  will  not  do  at  this  late  day  to  say 
that  the  miracles  worked  by  Christ  demonstrated  his  divine 
origin  or  mission.  The  wonderful  works  he  did,  did  not  con- 
vince the  people  with  whom  he  lived.  In  spite  of  the  miracles, 
he  was  crucified.  He  was  charged  with  blasphemy.  *  *  Police- 
men *'  denounced  the  **  scurrility  * '  of  his  words,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  doctrines.  He  was  no  doubt  told  that  it  was 
**  almost  a  crime  to  utter  blasphemy  in  the  presence  of  a  Jewish 
woman;**  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  taunted  for  throwing 
away   **  the  golden  metewand"   of  the   ''infallible   God   who 
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authoriied  slavery  in  Judea/'  and  taking  the  ''elastic  oocd  of 
human  feeling." 

Christians  tell  us  that  the  dtixens  of  Mecca  refused  to  believe 
on  Mohammed  because  he  was  an  impostor,  and  that  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem  refused  to  belie\'e  on  Jesus  Christ  bccaiBC 
he  wa^  noi  an  impostor. 

If  Christ  had  wrought  the  miracles  attributed  to  him — if  be 
had  cured  the  maimed,  the  leprous,  and  the  holt — if  he  had 
changed  the  night  of  blindness  into  blessed  day — if  he  had 
wrested  from  the  fleshless  hand  of  ax-aricious  death  the  stoleo 
jewel  of  a  life,  and  clothed  again  with  throbbing  floh  the  pube* 
less  dust,  he  would  have  won  the  love  and  adoration  of  man- 
kind. If  ever  there  shall  stand  u[x>n  this  earth  the  king  of 
death,  all  human  knees  will  touch  the  ground. 

We  are  further  informed  that  **  what  we  call  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  consist  of  great  public  evcnb»  mhurh  are 
sufficiently  established  by  history  without  special  proof.'* 

Of  course,  we  admit  that  the  Roman  Empire  existed  :  that 
Julius  Carsar  was  assassinated  ;  and  we  may  admit  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  Romulus  and  Remus  ;  but  will  some  one  be 
kind  f-nough  to  irll  us  how  the  assassinaticm  of  (\i-vir  trxxm 
tends  to  prove  ihul  Romulus  and  Rrmus  mcrr  surkltti  l»y  a 
wol!^  \Vr  will  all  admit  that,  in  ihc  sxx\\\  century  at!«r  Chn^i, 
Moh.imnu*tl  uas  iKjrn  at  .Mrcca  ;  thai  his  victonou*  hir»t.s  \an- 
quishcil  half  the  Christian  world  :  that  the  m-^crnl  lruimphr<i 
ovrr  thr  rrt»%s  upon  a  thousand  fields  ;  that  all  thr  (liristun* 
of  the  rarth  vkrrr  not  ahlr  to  rr>4  ur  from  thr  h.inits  i»f  .m  im- 
p<*st«»r  thr  «in;>ty  >;ra\r  of  Chr.st  Wruillall  admit  that  the 
Moh-iinnuiLins  k  ultivatril  thr  arts  and  s«.i«nirs  .  that  tht  v  ga\r 
us  our  nunirrals  .  taught  us  thr  highrr  mathrmatus  .  v;.»vr  u^ 
our  first  id'Ms  iA  aNtrt»nt»my.  and  that  "  s^irncr  uas  thr  i^t  into 
thr  lifain  «»f  Kur«»jK- <»n  thr  |M):nt  «»f  a  MiM»ri>h  Lirv  r  , "  anii 
jret  mr  mill  not  admit  that    Mohaninu-ti   \*.i.s   diMix  ly    inHp'.rrsi. 
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nor  that  he  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  angel  Gabriel, 
nor  that  after  his  death  his  coffin  was  suspended  in  mid-air. 

A  little  while  ago,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  gentleman  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  Sunday-school  children.  In  his  address, 
he  stated  that  some  people  were  wicked  enough  to  deny  the 
story  of  the  deluge  ;  that  he  was  a  traveler  ;  that  he  had  been 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  had  brought  with  him  a  stone 
from  that  sacred  locality.  The  children  were  then  invited  to 
form  in  procession  and  walk  by  the  pulpit,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  this  wonderful  stone.  After  they  had  looked  at  it,  the 
lecturer  said  :  **Now,  children,  if  you  ever  hear  anybody  deny 
the  story  of  the  deluge,  or  say  that  the  ark  did  not  rest  on 
Mount  Ararat,  you  can  tell  them  that  you  know  better,  because 
you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  a  stone  from  that  very 
mountain." 

The  &ct  that  Christ  lived  in  Palestine  does  not  tend  to  show 
that  he  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nor  does 
the  exbtence  of  the  Christian  religion  substantiate  the  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  all  admit  that  Socrates  lived  in  Athens, 
but  we  do  not  admit  that  he  had  a  iamiliar  spirit.  I  am  satisfied 
that  John  Wesley  was  an  Englishman,  but  I  hardly  believe  that 
God  postponed  a  rain  because  Mr.  Wesley  wanted  to  preach. 
All  the  natural  things  in  the  world  are  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  supernatural.  Mr.  Black  reasons  in  this  way  :  There  was 
a  hydra-headed  monster.  We  know  this,  because  Hercules 
killed  him.  There  must  have  been  such  a  woman  as  Proser- 
pine, otherwise  Pluto  could  not  have  carried  her  away.  Christ 
must  have  been  divine,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  his  father. 
And  there  must  have  been  such  a  being  as  the  Holy  Ghost, 
because  without  a  father  Christ  could  not  have  existed.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  deny  everything  because  a  part  is  false, 
reason  exactly  the  other  way.  They  insist  that  because  there 
was  no  hydra-headed  monster,  Hercules  did  not  exist.     The 
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true  position,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  the  natural  b  noC  to  be 
discarded  because  found  in  the  company  of  the  miraculoia^ 
neither  should  the  miraculous  be  believed  because  associated 
with  the  probable.  There  was  in  all  probability  such  a  maa 
as  Jesus  Christ  He  may  have  lived  in  Jerusalem.  He  may 
have  been  crucifted,  but  that  he  tn-as  the  Son  of  God,  or  that 
be  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  bodily  to  heaven, 
has  nex'er  been,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  ne\'er  be, 
substantiated. 

Apparently  tired  with  his  efforts  to  answer  what  I  really  said, 
Mr.  Bbck  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  **  compressing  * '  my 
propositions  and  putting  them  in  italics.  By  his  sy^^tem  of 
''compression"  he  was  enabled  to  squeexe  out  what  I  really 
said,  and  substitute  a  lew  sentences  of  his  own.  I  did  not  say 
that  '*  Christianity  offers  eternal  salvation  as  the  reward  of 
belief  alone."  but  I  did  say  that  no  salx-ation  is  offered  mriikami 
belief.  There  must  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Bbck*s  witnesses  on  this  subject  In  one  place  we  are 
told  that  a  man  is  **  justified  by  £iith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law  :"  and  in  another,  "  to  him  that  workrth  not,  but  believetfa 
on  him  th.il  jiistiht-lh  the  ungtKily.  hxs  Uiih  in  counttil  to  him 
for  rightn>usnr?iA  ;  "  ami  the  following  |>;ih»agc?i  .vccm  to  &how 
the  ntxestfiily  c»f  belief : 


"  llr  thAi  bcWvHh  oo  Htm  !•  Boc  coodMBafd  ;  bat  br  tiuit  beitrrvth  »o4  i» 
dcmurij  AlrYAtlv.  bccaut*  b#  bAth  x%*A  b«l*rrr%l  to  tbr  OAinr  u(  th«  ooljr  br^jCtr* 
ol  i^«l  "  "  lie  thAt  brUe^^h  oo  lb*  Suo  bAlb  rrvf  U*ttnc  life  AO«i  be  tbftl  bebrvrlb 
•iX  thr  Stm.  ftbAll  o«K  mm  life  .  but  \\w  wrAth  ol  i;<m1  *b*tS<>th  («  bin  "  "  jr*«t 
Muj  wnto  ber.  1  *m  tb«  rT*wrm:tk>o  AOii  tb«  bfe  ,  be  (bftl  tielirreib  to  Me.  tbou^ 
htt  werv  dcAil.  vrt  »bAil  b«  1i*y  "  "Ana  •h«i»tirv^  hrrlh  aimS  belterrib  to  lU, 
»bAll  fkr-trr  dte  "  "  ^^r  th«  ^xi\%  And  caUi»c  ^'  ('«*i  *r«  »ttb.H«t  rvf«flitA»c«  * 
*'  K«ie  hj  cr*(»  Arv  j*  tavv^S  ibr«n«cb  (Aitb  .  amJ  tbftt  du<  ol  yvnirwivrt  .  t1  u  tW 
Ipft  i4  c;<al  *  •■  N<i4  i*l  «ii«W«,  lr%i  anf  ntan  Uwioki  Ut**i  *  *  \Vb««fa»Trf  tJull 
<t»ofr««  tbal  jr»ut  \%  tbe  S*«  ol  C,*^.  (nai  d»«Uetb  to  bim,  0»d  b«  Ml  G<i4^ 
"  WSumwvvf  b»Urv«4b  »<i«  abAll  be  «Umo«<t  " 
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I  do  not  understand  that  the  Christians  of  to-day  insist  that 
simple  belief  will  secure  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  I  believe  it 
is  stated  in  the  Bible  that  **  the  very  devils  believe  ;  '*  and  it 
would  seem  from  this  that  belief  is  not  such  a  meritorious  thing, 
after  all.  But  Christians  do  insist  that  without  belief  no  man 
can  be  saved  ;  that  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  there 
is  *  *  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  can  be  saved,"  except  that  of  Christ.  My  doctrine  is  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  be  saved,  and  that  is  to  act  in  harmony 
with  your  surroundings — to  live  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
your  being.  A  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  has  no  right  to  create 
a  person  destined  to  everlasting  pain.  For  the  honest  infidel, 
according  to  the  American  Evangelical  pulpit,  there  is  no 
heaven.  For  the  upright  atheist,  there  is  nothing  in  another 
world  but  punishment.  Mr.  Black  admits  that  lunatics  and 
idiots  are  in  no  danger  of  hell.  This  being  so,  his  God  should 
have  created  only  lunatics  and  idiots.  Why  should  the  fatal 
gift  of  brain  be  given  to  any  human  being,  if  such  gift  renders 
him  liable  to  eternal  hell  ?  Better  be  a  lunatic  here  and  an 
angel  there.  Better  be  an  idiot  in  this  world,  if  you  can  be  a 
seraph  in  the  next. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  Mr.  Black  has  nothing 
to  offer  except  the  barren  statement  that  it  is  believed  by  the 
wisest  and  the  best.  A  Mohammedan,  speaking  in  Constanti- 
nople, will  say  the  same  of  the  Koran.  A  Brahmin,  in  a  Hindu 
temple,  will  make  the  same  remark,  and  so  will  the  American 
Indian,  when  he  endeavors  to  enforce  something  upon  the 
young  of  his  tribe.  He  will  say  :  *  *  The  best,  the  greatest  of 
our  tribe  have  believed  in  this.**  This  is  the  argument  of  the 
cemetery,  the  philosophy  of  epitaphs,  the  logic  of  the  coffin. 
Who  are  the  greatest  and  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind  ? 
This  statement,  that  it  has  been  believed  by  the  best,  is  made 
in  connection  with  an  admission  that  it  cannot  be  fathomed  by 
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the  wisest.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  thing  is  necessarily  false 
because  it  is  not  understood,  but  I  do  claim  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  because  it  cannot  be  comprehended.  I  still  insist 
that  **  the  plan  of  redemption,"  as  usually  preached,  is  absurd, 
unjust,  and  immoral. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  Judas  Iscariot  has  been  exe- 
crated by  mankind  ;  and  yet,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
is  true,  upon  his  treachery  hung  the  plan  of  salvation.  Sup- 
pose Judas  had  known  of  this  plan — known  that  he  was  selected 
by  Christ  for  that  very  j)urpose,  that  Christ  was  depending  on 
him.  And  suppose  that  he  also  knew  that  only  by  betraying 
Christ  could  he  save  either  himself  or  others  ;  what  ought  Judas 
to  have  done?  Are  you  willing  to  rely  upon  an  argument  that 
justifies  the  treachery  of  that  wretch? 

I  insisted  upon  knowing  how  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent 
man  could  satisfy  justice  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty.  To  this, 
Mr.  Black  replies  as  follows  :  ' '  This  raises  a  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, which  it  is  not  necessary  or  possible  for  me  to  discuss 
here."  Is  this  considered  an  answer?  Is  it  in  this  way  that 
"my  misty  creations  are  made  to  roll  away  and  vanish  into 
air  one  after  another?  "  Is  this  the  best  that  can  be  done  by 
one  of  the  disciples  of  the  infallible  God  who  butchered  babes 
in  Judea?  Is  it  possible  for  a  "  policeman"  to  "silence a  rude 
disturber"  in  this  way?  To  answer  an  argument,  is  it  only 
necL'Ssary  to  say  that  it  "raises  a  metaphysical  question  "  ? 
Again  I  say  :  The  life  of  Christ  is  worth  its  example,  its  moral 
force,  its  hcroisin  oi  l^unevolcncc.  And  ai^ain  I  say  :  The  effort 
to  vindicate  a  law  l)y  intlictinj;-  punish nunt  on  the  innocent  is 
a  second  violation  instead  ot  a  vindication. 

Mr.  IV,a<  k.  under  the  pretence  of  "  conij)ressing,"  puts  in  my 
mouth  tile  lollowini^'-  :  "  The  doctrine"  of  non-resistance,  forgive- 
ness ofinjuries,  reconciliation  witli  eneun'es,  as  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  i.->  the  child   of  \vc"akness,  degrading  and  unjust." 
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This  IS  entirely  untrue.  What  I  did  say  is  this  :  **  The  idea 
of  non-resistance  never  occurred  to  a  man  who  had  the  power 
to  protect  himself.  This  doctrine  was  the  child  of  weakness, 
bom  when  resistance  was  impossible.'*  I  said  not  one  word 
against  the  fox^veness  of  injuries,  not  one  word  against  the 
reconciliation  of  enemies — not  one  word.  I  believe  in  the 
reconciliation  of  enemies.  I  believe  in  a  reasonable  forgiveness 
of  injuries.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  non- resist- 
ance. Mr.  Black  proceeds  to  say  that  Qiristianity  forbids  us 
•*to  cherish  animosity,  to  thirst  for  mere  revenge,  to  hoard  up 
wrongs  real  or  &ncied,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  chance  of  paying 
them  back  ;  to  be  impatient,  unforgiving,  malicious,  and  cruel 
to  all  who  have  crossed  us."  And  yet  the  man  who  thus  de- 
scribes Christianity  tells  us  that  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but  our 
duty,  to  fight  savages  as  savages  fight  us  ;  insists  that  where  a 
nation  tries  to  exterminate  us,  we  have  a  right  to  exterminate 
them.  This  same  man,  who  tells  us  that  **  the  diabolical  pro- 
pensities of  the  human  heart  are  checked  and  curbed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,"  and  that  this  religion  **has 
converted  men  from  low  savages  into  refined  and  civilized 
beings,"  still  insists  that  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion 
established  slavery,  waged  wars  of  extermination,  abhorred  the 
liberty  of  thought,  and  practiced  the  divine  virtues  of  retalia- 
tion and  revenge.  If  it  is  our  duty  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
ought  not  God  to  forgive  his  ?  Is  it  possible  that  God  will 
hate  his  enemies  when  he  tells  us  that  we  must  love  ours  ?  The 
enemies  of  God  cannot  injure  him,  but  ours  can  injure  us.  If 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  injured  to  forgive,  why  should  the  unin- 
jured insist  upon  having  revenge  ?  Why  should  a  being  who 
destroys  nations  with  pestilence  and  famine  expect  that  his 
children  will  be  loving  and  forgiving  ? 

Mr.  Black  insists  that  without  a  belief  in  God  there  can  be 
no  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
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an  atheist  to  have  a  conscience.  Mr.  Black,  the  Christian,  the 
believer  in  God,  upholds  wars  of  extermination.  I  denounce 
such  wars  as  murder.  He  upholds  the  institution  of  sb\'er>'.  I 
denounce  that  institution  as  the  basest  of  crimes.  Yet  I  am 
told  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ;  tliat  I  meas- 
ure with  •*  the  elastic  cord  of  human  feeling,"  while  the  bclie\'er 
in  slavery  and  wars  of  extermination  measures  with  **  the  gold* 
en  metewand  of  God.** 

What  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  }  Ever)'thing  is  right  that 
tends  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  ever>'thing  is  wrong 
that  increases  the  sum  of  human  misery.  What  can  increase 
the  happiness  of  this  world  more  than  to  do  away  with  e\*ery 
form  of  slaverv,  and  with  all  war?  What  can  increase  the 
misery  of  mankind  more  than  to  increase  wars  and  put  chains 
u(>on  more  human  limbs  ?  What  is  conscience  ?  If  man  were 
incapable  of  suffering,  if  man  could  not  feel  pain,  the  word 
**  conscience '  *  never  would  have  passed  his  lips.  The  man 
who  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  another,  whose  imagination 
has  been  cultixated  to  the  point  of  feeling  the  agonies  suflfered 
by  another,  is  the  man  of  conscience.  Hut  a  man  who  justifies 
sUvrr>',  who  justifies  a  (kk!  whrn  he  comm.tnds  the  ?M»Uiirr  to 
rp  <HK*n  the  mother  .ind  to  pii-rcr  uith  the  svk»»rii  t»I  %k.ir  the 
«  h:l<i  unlKirn.  in  n»ntrullftJ  .ifu!  doiniruiml.  not  by  conMricnce. 
:ul  l»y  .1  crurl  aiu!  rtinor>eU*Nsi  HU|K*rstiti<»n. 

I  "•nM«jiu'iUf*n  iirlrrininf  the  qu.ihty  »»1  .m  .iftion  It  c«»nM*- 
iju«  lu  i-s  arc  j^tMKi.  vMn  the  ai  tion.  It  .u  t:on>  h.ul  n«»  t«»a'<'- 
«jvitiH«N.  lilt  y  vk«»ulil  Ik*  nrithrr  giMxi  nor  bail  .Man  tl.*l  not 
^»  t  \\'.>  kn««vk!rt!^«'  t »!  ihr  i  onsetjurni  r^  ♦>!  ai  t.oijs  !r«nn  ( #•  kI.  but 
lr«'m  «  \{K-r:»  lit  r  ainl  rt  a^'^on.  It  man  i  ai\,  by  .u  tual «  xjK-r.mrnt. 
iliM  •  'V «  r  llir  r  li^lit  aii«l  w  ron^  «»!  .n  t.«  •n-"'.  in  :t  n*  -t  uttff'.v  ill  vj.cal 
to  <i«  >  !  trr  that  th«  y  u  ho  il.»  ni>t  ImIu-m'  in  (i-^l  i.m  ha\r  n» 
st.iH'lirtl  <•!  f'V^ht  an«l  >*r«'n);  *  C't»nM  ijunu  t  ^  .\fi-  ihr  >taniLiril 
by  vkhivli  aition>  arc  juil^«tl       Th«y  jkfv  the  vhiuirrn   that  tr->- 
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tify  as  to  the  real  character  of  their  parents.  God  or  no  God, 
larceny  is  the  enemy  of  industry — industry  is  the  mother  of 
prosperity — prosperity  is  a  good,  and  therefore  larceny  is  an 
evil.  God  or  no  God,  murder  is  a  crime.  There  has  always 
been  a  law  against  larceny,  because  the  laborer  wishes  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  his  toil.  As  long  as  men  object  to  being  killed, 
murder  will  be  illegal. 

According  to  Mr.  Black,  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
supreme  being  acknowledges  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  this  world,  and  therefore  can  have  no  theory  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  next.  Is  it  possible  that  only  those  who 
believe  in  the  God  who  persecuted  for  opinion's  sake  have  any 
standard  of  right  and  wrong?  Were  the  greatest  men  of  all 
antiquity  without  this  standard  ?  In  the  eyes  of  intelligent 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  all  deeds,  whether  good  or  evil, 
morally  alike?  Is  it  necessary  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  intelligence  before  you  can  have  any  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  being  cannot  be  just  or  virtu- 
ous unless  he  believes  in  some  being  infinitely  superior  to 
himself?  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  how  can  God  be  just  or  vir- 
tuous ?    Does  he  believe  in  some  being  superior  to  himself? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Pagans  believed  in  a  god,  and  conse- 
quentiy  had  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  But  the  Pagans 
did  not  believe  in  the  *  *  true  *  *  God.  They  knew  nothing  of 
Jehovah.  Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  believe  in  the  wrong  God. 
In  order  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  you 
must  believe  in  the  right  God — in  the  one  who  established 
sbvery.  Can  this  be  avoided  by  saying  that  a  false  god  is 
better  than  none  ? 

The  idea  of  justice  is  not  the  child  of  superstition — it  was  not 
bom  of  ignorance  ;  neither  was  it  nurtured  by  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  upholding  slavery,  wars  of  extermination, 
and  religious  persecution.     Every  human  being  necessarily  has 
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a  Standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  where  that  standard  has 
not  been  polluted  by  superstition,  man  abhom  slavery,  regards 
a  war  of  extermination  as  murder,  and  lcx)ks  upon  religious 
persecution  as  a  hideous  crime.  If  there  is  a  God.  infinite  ta 
power  and  wisdom,  above  him,  poised  in  eternal  calm,  is  the 
figure  of  Justice.  At  the  shrine  of  Justice  the  infinite  God  must 
bow,  and  in  her  impartial  scales  the  actions  even  of  Infinity 
must  be  weighed.  There  is  no  world,  no  star,  no  heaven,  no 
bell,  in  which  gratitude  is  not  a  virtue  and  where  slaver>'  is  not 
a  crime. 

According  to  the  logic  of  thb  **  reply,'*  all  good  and  e\'il 
become  mixed  and  mingled— equally  good  and  equally  bad, 
unless  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  infallible  (mkI  who 
ordered  husbgmds  to  kill  their  wives.  We  do  not  know  right 
from  wrong  now,  unless  we  are  convinced  that  a  being  of 
infinite  mercy  waged  wars  of  extermination  four  thousand  years 
ago.  We  are  incapable  even  of  charity,  unless  we  wopihip  the 
being  who  ordered  the  husband  to  kill  his  wife  for  differing 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Wc  know  that  acts  are  good  or  b^d  only  as  they  eflfect  the 
acti»r>,  and  uihrp*.  Wc  know  lh.u  fr«»m  r\<  ry  ^'***^\  .i<  t  )»«»«»«i 
ct>nviiu«-ncfT»  flow,  ancl  th.il  from  rvrrv  Im«1  .h  l  ihtrr  .ir«*  «>nlv 
evil  ri*Mi!ts.  K\«ry  virtu*>u»  ilrtti  is  a  star  m  the  moral  firma- 
m»  iJt.  rh«rr  i>  in  the  moral  vkorKl,  a^  in  thr  phvMi  al.  the 
aS-^«'!illr  .u;.l  |m  rlri  I  fi'latloR  of  call v*  ami  rHn  t  l*«»r  ihi^ 
rra>.»!i.  thr  ali»n«in»-nl  lHCi»nn*^  an  im|>oxMN:lity.  OthrfNmay 
luM*  f  l»v  \otii  *  r:m«'.  hut  thnr  suffmn^j  c.mnoi  tJiN<har>»r  y<ni ; 
It  s.mply  jiu  r<M>«-%  y»»ur  )*ii.!t  anil  ailii^  to  your  burilt-n  h'*^ 
thi^  f».4'"'n  hapjKn'-^  l^  Mtit  a  rruard  -it  i?*  a  coHMMjurnvT 
Suttrfiiij;  ;>  not  .1  punishment   -it  i^  a  rr'»u!t- 

It  i'»  inM>tiMl  that  i'liri^tianity  i^  ntii  op{M)MM  to  frmit>m  of 
thought.  l»ut  that  ■  Jt  In  haMti  on  trrtain  pruuiplt-^  to  \*h:ch  :t 
rnju.fv>  lh«-  aNM-nt  of  all    *      1»  thi»  a  laniiui  stalrmrnt  *     Ave 
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we  only  required  to  give  our  assent  to  certain  principles  in 
order  to  be  saved?    Are  the  inspiration   of  the  Bible,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  and  the  Trinity,  principles? 
Will  It  be  admitted  by  the  orthodox  world  that  good  deeds  are 
sufficient  unto  salvation — that  a  man  can  get  into  heaven  by 
living  in  accordance  with  certain  principles  ?    This  is  a  most 
excellent  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  Christianity.     And  right  here,  it 
may  be  well  enough  to  state  what  I  mean  by  Christianity.    The 
morality  of  the  world  is  not  distinctively  Christian.     Zoroaster, 
Gautama,    Mohammed,   Confucius,    Christ,   and,   in   &ct,  all 
founders  of  religions,  have  said  to  their  disciples  :  You  must 
not  steal ;  You  must  not  murder ;  You  must  not  bear  bUse 
witness  ;  You  must  discharge  your  obligations.     Christianity 
is  the  ordinary  moral  code,  plus  the  miraculous  origin  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  the 
necessity  of  belief.     Buddhism  is  the  ordinary  moral  code^  plus 
the  miraculous   illumination  of  Buddha,  the  performance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  in  the  final  absorption  of  the  human  by  the  infinite.     The 
religion  of  Mohammed  is  the  ordinary  moral  code,  pltis  the 
belief  that  Mohammed  was  the  prophet  of  God,  total  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  a  harem  for  the  faithful  here 
and  hereafter,  ablutions,  prayers,  alms,  pilgrimages,  and  fasts. 
The  morality  in  Christianity  has  never  opposed  the  freedom 
of  thought.     It  has  never  put,  nor  tended  to  put,  a  chain  on  a 
human  mind,  nor  a  manacle  on  a  human  limb  ;  but  the  doctrines 
distinctively  Christian — the  necessity  of  believing  a  certain  thing ; 
the  idea  that  eternal  punishment  awaited  him  who  failed  to  be- 
lieve ;  the  idea  that  the  innocent  can  suffer  for  the  guilty — these 
things  have  opposed,  and  for  a  thousand  years  substantially 
destroyed,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.     All  religions  have, 
with  ceremony,  magic,  and  mystery,  deformed,  darkened,  and 
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comipled  the  aouL  AnHind  the  sturdy  oaks  of  morality  h«ve 
grown  and  dung  the  parasitic,  poisonous  vines  of  the  miraoi- 
lous  and  monstrous. 

I  have  insisted,  and  I  still  insist,  that  it  is  impossible  far  a 
finite  man  to  commit  a  crime  deserving  infinite  punishment : 
and  upon  this  subject  Mr.  Black  admits  that  '*  no  revelation  has 
lilted  the  veil  between  time  and  eternity  ; "  and,  consequently, 
neither  the  priest  nor  the  "policeman'*  knows  an)thing  with 
certainty  regarding  another  workl.  He  simply  insists  that  '*  in 
shadowy  ^[ures  we  are  warned  that  a  very  marked  dbtinctioo 
will  be  made  between  the  good  and  bad  in  the  next  world." 
There  is  "  a  very  marked  distinction  '*  in  thb  ;  but  there  is  this 
rainbow  on  the  darkest  human  cloud  :  The  worst  have  hope  of 
leferm.  All  I  insist  is,  if  there  is  another  life,  the  basest  soul 
that  finds  its  way  to  that  dark  or  radiant  shore  will  have  the 
everlasting  chance  of  doing  right  Nothing  but  the  most  cnad 
ignorance,  the  most  heartless  superstition,  the  most  ignorant 
theology,  ever  imagined  that  the  few  days  of  human  life 
spent  here,  surrounded  by  mists  and  clouds  of  darkness,  bknni 
over  life's  sea  by  storms  and  tempests  of  passion,  fixed  far  aD 
rtrmity  the  conilition  of  the  hunun  rac**.  If  thin  dtx'trinc  be 
trur.  tht!»  life  is  but  a  net,  in  which  Jehovah  catches^  m>u1»  fur 
hell. 

The  idea  that  a  certain  belief  Is  nt*ce?i%arv  to  salvation  un- 
hlirathetl  the  htftcirtlH  and  li^hteti  the  di^ot-s  ofiK-rM'trution.  As 
U*n^  AS  h(M\en  i.s  the  reward  of  cretnl  tivsteatl  of  derd.  just  so 
lon^  will  i-\ery  4>rthodox  church  l>e  a  lia>tt!e.  every  member  a 
|iri«M»nrr,  and  every  |irif?»t  a  turnkey. 

In  the  r>tim.ition  c»f  K****d  orthodox  Chri!(tian%.  I  am  a  crim* 
in.il.  iK-cauM-  I  am  tryui^  to  take  from  loving  mothers.  Cithers. 
broihrrN.  M^ter>.  hu^tuml?i.  wive?k.  and  lo\eni  the  C(mM»btions 
naturally  ari-Mn^  from  a  U-lirf  in  an  eternity  of  ("rief  and  |^in. 
I  want  to  tear,  break,  and  MTalter  t«>  the  winds  the  (mkI  that 
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priests  erected  in  the  fields  of  innocent  pleasure — a  God  made  of 
sticks,  called  creeds,  and  of  old  clothes,  called  myths.  I  have 
tried  to  take  from  the  coffin  its  horror,  from  the  cradle  its  curse, 
and  put  out  the  fires  of  revenge  kindled  by  the  savages  of  the 
past  Is  it  necessary  that  heaven  should  borrow  its  light  from 
the  g^e  of  hell  ?  Infinite  punishment  is  infinite  cruelty,  end- 
less injustice,  immortal  meanness.  To  worship  an  eternal  gaoler 
hardens,  debases,  and  pollutes  the  soul.  While  there  is  one 
sad  and  breaking  heart  in  the  universe,  no  perfectiy  good  being 
can  be  perfecdy  happy.  Against  the  heartiessness  of  this 
doctrine  every  grand  and  generous  soul  should  enter  its  solemn 
protest.  I  want  no  part  in  any  heaven  where  the  saved, 
the  ransomed,  and  redeemed  drown  with  merry  shouts  the 
cries  and  sobs  of  hell — in  which  happiness  forgets  misery — 
where  the  tears  of  the  lost  increase  laughter  and  deepen  the 
dimples  of  joy.  The  idea  of  hell  was  bom  of  ignorance,  bru- 
tality, fear,  cowardice,  and  revenge.  This  idea  tends  to  show 
that  our  remote  ancestors  were  the  lowest  beasts.  Only  from 
dens,  lairs,  and  caves — only  from  mouths  filled  with  cruel 
6ngs  — only  from  hearts  of  fear  and  hatred — only  from  the 
conscience  of  hunger  and  lust — only  from  the  lowest  and  most 
debased,  could  come  this  most  cruel,  heartless,  and  absurd  of 
all  dogmas. 

Our  ancestors  knew  but  little  of  nature.  They  were  too 
astonished  to  investigate.  They  could  not  divest  themselves 
of  the  idea  that  everything  happened  with  reference  to  them  ; 
that  they  caused  storms  and  earthquakes  ;  that  they  brought 
the  tempest  and  the  whirlwind  ;  that  on  account  of  something 
they  had  done,  or  omitted  to  do,  the  lightning  of  vengeance 
leaped  from  the  darkened  sky.  They  made  up  their  minds  that 
at  least  two  vast  and  powerful  beings  presided  over  this  world  ; 
that  one  was  good  and  the  other  bad  ;  that  both  of  these  beings 
wished  to  get  control  of  the  souls  of  men  ;  that  they  were  relent- 
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less  enemies,  eternal  foes  ;  that  both  welcomed  recruits  and  hated 
deserters  ;  that  one  offered  rewards  tn  this  world,  and  the  other 
in  the  next.     Man  saw  cruelty  and  mercy  in  nature,  because 
he  imagined  that  phenomena  were  produced  to  punish  or  to 
rrward   him.     It  was  supposed  that  God  demanded  wor^tp  . 
that  he  loved  to  be  flattered  ;  that  he  delighted  in  sacriticr  ;  that 
nothing  made  him  happier  than  to  see  ignorant  taith  u(K>n  its 
knees  ;   that  above  all  things  he  hated  and  despised  doubters 
and  heretics,  and  regarded  investigation  as  rebeUion.      Elach 
community  felt  it  a  duty  to  see  that  the  enemies  of  Ciod  were 
converted  or  killed.  To  allow  a  heretic  to  live  in  peace  was  to 
invite  the  wrath  of  CkxI,    Every  public  evil— ever>'  misfortune — 
was  accounted  for  by  something  the  community  had  permittrd 
or  done.     When  epidemics  ap(>eared.  brought  by  ignorance  and 
welcomed  by  filth,  the  heretic  was  brought  out  and  sacrificed  to 
apfKrase  the  anger  of  God.     By  putting  intention  behind  what 
roan  called  good,  God  was  produced.     By  putting  intention 
behind  what  man  called  bad,  the  Devil  was  created.      Leave  this 
**  intention'*  out,  and  gods  and  devils  bde  away.     If  iK>t  a 
human  being  existed,  the  sun  would  continue  to  shine,  and  trm- 
pol  now  and  then  unuKl  (iev.Lslalc  the  r.irth  .    the   r.iin   %kt»uUi 
Lill   m    plr.Lvinl   shourr^  ;    vh>Ut>    ui»ul<l    >prra(l    ihf  ;r    vrlvtt 
iM.N.iins  to  the  >ut\.  ihr  r.irthtjvi.ikf  unuUi  *lr\«.iir.  b;rd*»  mtul*! 
M!'.k,'  .iH'!  (laiNir^  MiK>in  aiul  rt>M->    biuNh,  .uul    \»  .!<  .4n«««-^   till  thr 
h«  ivMiN  v^'th  l!u  ir  lurul   glarr  ;  the    pr«Hf»i..n   n!    ihr   '^^a^jn^ 
uvKiM  n<.t  Ik    hr^ktr^  and  the  slar>  vkouM  >hin»"  an    mtc  rn  !y  a-* 
ihoiii^h    ihf-    w   »rM    urri-    tillol    vkith    l«»\;n^'    hr.ir!'*   an^l    happy 
honu  >       I  >*•  riot  irna,;:ii«-  that  ih*'   ti<K!r:nr   «»f    fti  rri.il    rtwv.i^r 
btl«»n^'>  to  ( 'hri>!ianity   .iloru*        N«  arlv    all    r*  l.i^ii  ri'*    Haw    h^d 
thl^  (io^T!i.4  t"r  a  rorr^rr  >t««n«'        I  |M'ti   th;«»   burinni^  Iv»untlati«»n 
DcarU  all  ha\  v  built       (  >\  rr  thr  .iby>^N  ot  \Kiii\  f  »-»<  thr  );-t!rnn|ij 
dome  ot  pltasurr.      ThiN  vk.«rM    uaN   r«  y^aftlr^l   a^>  unr   ot   trial 
Here,  a  CmakI  of  mtinilc  uiMi«»n»  rxjKrinu-ntrd   vkith   man.      Br- 
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tween  the  outstretched  paws  of  the  Infinite,  the  mouse — man — 
was  allowed  to  play.  Here,  man  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing priests  and  kneeling  in  temples.  Here,  he  could  read,  and 
hear  read,  the  sacred  books.  Here,  he  could  have  the  example 
of  the  pious  and  the  counsels  of  the  holy.  Here,  he  could 
build  churches  and  cathedrals.  Here,  he  could  bum  incense, 
fast,  wear  hair-cloth,  deny  himself  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
confess  to  priests,  construct  instruments  of  torture,  bow  before 
pictures  and  images,  and  persecute  all  who  had  the  courage  to 
despise  superstition,  and  the  goodness  to  tell  their  honest 
thoughts.  After  death,  if  he  died  out  of  the  church,  nothing 
could  be  done  to  make  him  better.  When  he  should  come  into 
the  presence  of  God,  nothing  was  left  except  to  damn  him. 
Priests  might  convert  him  here,  but  God  could  do  nothing  there. 
All  of  which  shows  how  much  more  a  priest  can  do  for  a  soul 
than  its  creator.  Only  here,  on  the  earth,  where  the  devil  is 
constandy  active,  only  where  his  agents  attack  every  soul,  is 
there  the  slightest  hope  of  moral  improvement  Strange !  that 
a  world  cursed  by  God,  filled  with  temptations,  and  thick  with 
fiends,  should  be  the  only  place  where  man  can  repent,  the  only 
pbce  where  reform  is  possible  ! 

Masters  frightened  slaves  with  the  threat  of  hell,  and  slaves 
got  a  kind  of  shadowy  revenge  by  whispering  back  the  threat 
The  imprisoned  imagined  a  hell  for  their  gaolers ;  the  weak 
built  this  place  for  the  strong  ;  the  arrogant  for  their  rivals  ;  the 
vanquished  for  their  victors  ;  the  priest  for  the  thinker ;  religion 
for  reason;  superstition  for  science.  All  the  meanness,  all  the 
revenge,  all  the  selfishness,  all  the  cruelty,  all  the  hatred,  all 
the  infamy  of  which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable,  grew,  blos- 
somed, and  bore  fruit  in  this  one  word — Hell.  For  the  nourish- 
ment of  this  dogma,  cruelty  was  soil,  ignorance  was  rain,  and 
fear  was  light. 

Why  did  Mr.  Black  fail  to  answer  what  I  said  in  relation  to 
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loctrine  of  inspiration?  Did  he  consider  that  a  "meta- 
physical question  "  ?  Let  us  see  what  inspiration  really  is.  A 
man  looks  at  the  sea,  and  the  sea  says  something  to  him.  It 
makes  an  impression  on  his  mind.  It  awakens  memory,  and 
this  impression  depends  upon  his  experience — ^upon  his  intel- 
it-ctual  capacity.  Another  looks  upon  the  same  sea.  He  has  a 
dilierent  brain  ;  he  has  a  different  experience.  The  sea  may 
speak  to  him  of  joy,  to  the  other  of  grief  and  tears.  The  sea 
cannot  tell  the  same  thing  to  any  two  human  beings,  because 
no  two  human  beings  have  had  the  same  experience.  One  may 
think  of  wreck  and  ruin,  and  another,  while  listening  to  the 
"multitudinous  laughter  of  the  sea,"  may  say  :  Every  drop 
has  visited  all  the  shores  of  earth  ;  e\-ery  one  has  been  frozen 
in  the  vast  and  icy  North,  has  iiillen  in  snow,  has  whirled  in 
storms  around  the  mountain  peaks,  been  kissed  to  vapor  by  the 
sun,  worn  the  seven-hued  robe  of  light,  fiillen  in  pleasant  rain, 
gurgk-d  from  springs,  ,ind  laughed  in  brooks  while  lovers  wooed 
upon  thu  banks,  Everything  in  nature  tells  a  different  story 
to  all  eyes  that  see  and  to  all  cars  that  hear.  So,  when  we  Ivck 
upon  a  flower,  a  painting,  a  statue,  a  star,  or  aviolct,  the  more 
we  know,  the  more  we  have  experienced,  the  more  we  ha\'c 
thought,  the  more  we  remember,  the  more  the  statue,  the  star, 
the  pointing,  the  violet  has  to  tell.  Nature  says  to  me  all  th.it 
I  lint  cjipahle  of  understanding — gives  all  that  I  can  receive. 
As  with  .fiar,  or  flower,  or  sea,  so  with  a  book.  A  thoughtful 
man  reads  .Shakesjx'are.  What  does  he  get  ?  All  that  he  has 
the  mind  to  undirstand.  Let  another  read  him,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  lir.iina,  nothing  of  the  impersonations  of  passion, 
and  what  does  he  g<  t.>  Almost  nnihing.  Shakespeare  has  a 
dilVerent  story  for  e;ich  reader.  He  is  a  world  in  which  each 
reco;^Miii;i's  his  actjuaintances.  The  im|iression  that  nature 
makes  upon  the  iniiiil,  the  slnriis  liilil  by  sea  and  star  and 
ilnw.r,  imi-t  be  ih--  ii.,liir,,i  ('..,M  uflhou-ht.      Leaving   out   for 
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the  moment  the  impressions  gained  from  ancestors,  the  hered- 
itary fears  and  drifts  and  trends — the  natural  food  of  thought 
must  be  the  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  by  coming  in 
contact  through  the  medium  of  the  senses  with  what  we  call 
the  outward  world.  The  brain  is  natural ;  its  food  is  natural ; 
the  result,  thought,  must  be  natural.  Of  the  supernatural  we 
have  no  conception.  Thought  may  be  deformed,  and  the 
thought  of  one  may  be  strange  to,  and  denominated  unnatural 
by,  another ;  but  it  cannot  be  supernatural.  It  may  be  weak, 
it  may  be  insane,  but  it  is  not  supernatural.  Above  the  natural, 
man  cannot  rise.  There  can  be  deformed  ideas,  as  there  are 
deformed  persons.  There  may  be  religions  monstrous  and 
misshapen,  but  they  were  naturally  produced.  The  world  is  to 
each  man  according  to  each  man.  It  takes  the  world  as  it 
really  is  and  that  man  to  make  that  man's  world. 

You  may  ask.  And  what  of  all  this  ?  I  reply,  As  with  every- 
thing in  nature,  so  with  the  Bible.  It  has  a  different  story  for 
each  reader.  Is,  then,  the  Bible  a  different  book  to  every 
human  being  who  reads  it  ?  It  is.  Can  God,  through  the  Bible, 
make  precisely  the  same  revelation  to  two  persons  ?  He  can- 
not Why  ?  Because  the  man  who  reads  is  not  inspired. 
God  should  inspire  readers  as  well  as  writers. 

You  may  reply  :  God  knew  that  his  book  would  be  under- 
stood differently  by  each  one,  and  intended  that  it  should  be 
understood  as  it  is  understood  by  each.  If  this  is  so,  then  my 
understanding  of  the  Bible  is  the  real  revelation  to  me.  If  this 
is  so,  I  have  no  right  to  take  the  understanding  of  another.  I 
must  take  the  revelation  made  to  me  through  my  understanding, 
and  by  that  revelation  I  must  stand.  Suppose  then,  that  I  read 
this  Bible  honestly,  fairly,  and  when  I  get  through  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  **The  book  is  not  true."  If  this  is  the  honest 
result,  then  you  are  compelled  to  say,  either  that  God  has 
made  no  revelation  to  me,  or  that  the  revelation  that  it  is  not 
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true  b  the  revelation  made  to  me,  and  by  which  I  am  bound 
If  the  book  and  my  brain  are  both  the  work  of  the  same  infinite 
God,  whose  fault  is  it  that  the  book  and  brain  do  not  agree  } 
Either  God  should  ha\'e  written  a  book  to  fit  my  brain,  or 
should  have  made  my  brain  to  fit  his  book.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  depends  on  the  credulity  of  him  who  reads.  There 
was  a  time  when  its  geology,  its  astronomy,  its  natural  history, 
were  thought  to  be  inspired  ;  that  time  has  passed.  There  was 
a  time  when  its  morality  satisfied  the  men  who  ruled  the  woHd 
of  thought ;  that  time  has  passed. 

Mr.  Black,  continuing  his  process  of  compressing  my  propo- 
sitions, attributes  to  me  the  following  statement  :  **  The  gospel 
of  Christ  does  not  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  heart."  I  did  not 
say  this.  What  I  did  say  is  :  **The  dogmas  of  the  pa^t  no 
longer  reach  the  level  of  the  highest  thought,  nor  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  heart.**  In  so  far  as  Christ  taught  any  d<Kirine 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  in  favor  of  intellectual  librrty.  uphold- 
ing kindness,  enforcing  the  practice  of  justice  and  mercy.  I  most 
cheerfully  admit  that  his  teachings  should  be  followed.  Such 
teachings  do  not  need  the  assistance  of  miracles.  They  are  not 
in  the  rt^gion  of  the  sujxTnatunil.  Thi*y  finil  thrir  rNilrncr  m 
thr  gLid  rf?ipofi>e  of  every  honest  hr.irt  th.ii  MijKr>ti!:t»n  h.iN  n«»t 
touchril  an<l  Ntainetl,  The  gre.il  <jiir>tu»n  iindrr  (iis*  iiNs:..n  .*, 
whethrr  thr  immor.il.  .il>?»uril.  ainl  inUm«»UN  r.m  U*  r^t.iM;'*hri 
by  the  mir.iiiil«ni>  Ii  rannot  \>v  t«w»  oftrn  r«  jK-itr'!.  thit  truth 
sc*)rnN  thr  •LN^:>tani  ♦•  «•!  mir.nlr.  Th.4l  uJnh  .!•  tu.ii!y  h.ipj-c-n^ 
set'*  in  motion  inniimrral»!r  rfTrtt^,  uhuh.  in  turn.  l*ft..::^.r 
caUM->  |»r«Miuiin^  oth'-r  rtf«-.t^  Th*  m-  .irr  .ill  "  \»:tn'-^xr-% " 
whoM'  "  <ir{M»Mt:onN"  lontiniir.  Wh.il  I  inM>t  on  in.  that  a 
mir.it  Ir  r.4nnot  Im-  »>»t.il)'.;-hr.i  hv  human  tr%t:m<»nv  \Vr  hi\e 
knov%n  jK-oj»lr  III  Im-  nuHi.ikrn  \Vr  knov%  ih.il  all  |>ropV  ^  '.\ 
n<it  trll  thr  truth  \Vc  hav«-  n«*vrr  Mtn  thr  tl»-4«l  rai'^tl  W  ..•  n 
people  .Lviert  that  ihry  ha\r.  \»r  .irr  forrnl  to  \*righ  thr  pr»»JM- 
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bilities,  and  the  probabilities  are  on  the  other  side.  It  will  not  do 
to  assert  that  the  universe  was  created,  and  then  say  that  such 
creation  was  miraculous,  and,  therefore,  all  miracles  are  possible. 
We  must  be  sure  of  our  premises.  Who  knows  that  the  uni- 
verse was  created  ?  If  it  was  not ;  if  it  has  existed  from  eternity ; 
if  the  present  is  the  necessary  child  of  all  the  past,  then  the 
miraculous  is  the  impossible.  Throw  away  all  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  good  teachings  of  Christ  remain 
— all  that  is  worth  preserving  will  be  there  still.  Take  from 
what  is  now  known  as  Christianity  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
the  fearful  dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  the  absurd  idea  that 
a  certain  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  with  most  of  the 
remainder  the  good  and  intelligent  will  most  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  Black  attributes  to  me  the  following  expression  :  *  *  Chris- 
tianity is  pernicious  in  its  moral  effect,  darkens  the  mind,  nar- 
rows the  soul,  arrests  the  progress  of  human  society,  and  hin- 
ders civilization."  I  said  no  such  thing.  Strange,  that  he  is 
only  able  to  answer  what  I  did  not  say.  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  upholding  slavery, 
polygamy,  wars  of  extermination,  and  religious  intolerance  had 
filled  the  world  with  blood  and  crime.  I  admitted  that  there 
are  many  wise  and  good  things  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  also 
insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement — that  is  to  say,  of 
moral  bankruptcy — the  idea  that  a  certain  belief  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  the  frightful  dogma  of  eternal  pain,  had  narrowed 
the  soul,  had  darkened  the  mind,  and  had  arrested  the  progress 
of  human  society.  Like  other  religions,  Christianity  is  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil.  The  church  has  made  more  orphans 
than  it  has  fed.  It  has  never  built  asylums  enough  to  hold  the 
insane  of  its  own  making.     It  has  shed  more  blood  than  light. 

Mr.  Black  seems  to  think  that  miracles  are  the  most  natural 
things  imaginable,  and  wonders  that  anybody  should  be  insane 
enough  to  deny  the  probability  of  the  impossible.     He  regards 
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all  who  doabc  the  mimculous  origin,  the  resurrectioo  and  as- 
cension ot  JtaoM  Christ,  as  a£flicCcd  with  some  "error  of  the 
noon,**  and  declares  that  their  "  disbelief  seems  like  a  kind  o( 
insanity.'* 

To  ask  for  evidence  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  symptooi 
of  a  brain  diseased.  Delusions,  illusions,  phantoms,  haDudna* 
tions,  apparitions,  chimeras,  and  visions  are  the  common 
property  of  the  religious  and  the  insane.  Persons  Ucsscd  with 
sound  minds  and  healthy  bodies  rely  on  fiicts,  not  &ncics-^on 
demonstrations  instead  of  dreams.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
OMst  orthodox  Christians  must  admit  that  many  of  the  mirscies 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  are  extremely  childish.  They 
must  see  that  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  changing  water 
faito  wine,  fiuting  fer  ibrty  days,  inducing  devils  to  leave  an 
insane  man  by  allowing  them  to  take  posseauon  of  swine,  walk- 
ing on  the  water,  and  using  a  fish  for  a  pocket-book,  are  aB 
onworthy  of  an  infinite  being,  and  are  calculated  to  provoke 
hulghter — to  feed  suspicion  and  engender  doubt. 

Mr.  Black  takes  the  ground  that  if  a  man  believes  in  the 
crration  of  the  uni\*ene — that  being  the  most  stupendous 
mirai  1(*  if(  whtch  the  min«l  can  o>ncfiv< — he  h-w  no  nRht  to 
deny  anything.  He  asstcrts  that  (kkI  creatrtl  the  univrrw*  ;  that 
creation  was  a  miracle  ;  that  '*  God  w«iuUI  be  likely  to  reveal 
hbi  will  to  the  rational  creatures  who  were  requirctl  to  obey  tt." 
an<l  tlut  he  wdiiM  authenticate  hiH  revelation  by  giving  his 
pro|>hrt!i  and  ajxie^tlr^  su|K*matural  |Mmc-r. 

Altf  r  making  the^r  a.vM-rtion,  he  tniitn|iluntly  exclainw  :  "  It 
thereffirr  folldw^i  that  the  improlubility  of  a  miracle  i%  n«>  i^rrater 
than  the  ori|;in.il  improbability  of  a  revelation,  antl  that  is  not 
improbable  at  all.*' 

Mow  tliM^  he  know  that  IkxI  made  the  univerer  }  How  dtwft 
he  know  what  (kmI  would  Ix*  hkely  to  do  }  How  dfies  he  know 
that  any  revelation  was  made  }     Antl  how  did  he  ascertain  that 
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any  of  the  aposdes  and  prophets  were  entrusted  with  super- 
natural power  ?  It  will  not  do  to  prove  your  premises  by 
assertions,  and  then  claim  that  your  conclusions  are  correct, 
because  they  agree  with  your  premises. 

If  * '  God  would  be  likely  to  reveal  his  will  to  the  rational 
creatures  who  were  required  to  obey  it,*'  why  did  he  reveal  it 
only  to  the  Jews  ?  According  to  Mr.  Black,  God  is  the  only 
natural  thing  in  the  universe. 

We  should  remember  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  cre- 
dulity ;  that  the  early  Christians  believed  everything  but  the 
truth,  and  that  they  accepted  Paganism,  admitted  the  reality  of 
all  the  Pagan  miracles — taking  the  ground  that  they  were  all 
forerunners  of  their  own.  Pagan  miracles  were  never  denied 
by  the  Christian  world  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Voltaire  was  the  third  man  of  note  in  Europe  who  denied  the 
truth  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  *  *  The  early  Christians 
dted  Pagan  oracles  predicting  in  detail  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
They  forged  prophecies,  and  attributed  them  to  the  heathen 
sibyls,  and  they  were  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  entire 
church." 

St.  Irenaeus  assures  us  that  all  Christians  possessed  the  power 
of  working  miracles  ;   that  they  prophesied,  cast  out  devils, 
healed  the  sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead.     St.   Epiphanius 
asserts  that  some  rivers  and  fountains  were  annually  transmuted 
into  wine,  in  attestation  of  the  miracle  of  Cana,  adding  that  he 
himself  had  drunk  of  these  fountains.     St.  Augustine  declares 
that  one  was  told  in  a  dream  where  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen 
were  buried,  that  the  bones  were  thus  discovered,  and  brought 
to  Hippo,  and  that  they  raised  five  dead  persons  to  life,  and 
that  in  two  years  seventy  miracles  were  performed  with  these 
relics.     Justin  Martyr  states  that  God  once  sent  some  angels  to 
guard  the  human  race,  that  these  angels  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  became  the  fathers  of  innumerable  devils. 
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For  hundreds  of  yeare,  miracles  were  about  the  only  things^ 
;  that  happened.  They  were  wrought  by  thousands  of  Chris-  I 
I  tians,  and  testified  to  by  millions.  The  saints  and  martyrs,  [ 
the  best  and  greatest,  were  the  witnesses  and  workers  of  won-  ; 
ders.  Even  heretics,  with  tiie  assistance  of  the  devil,  could 
suspend  the  "laws  of  nature."  Must  we  believe  these  wonder- 
ful accounts  because  they  were  written  by  "good  men,"  by 
Christians,  "  who  made  their  statements  in  the  presence  and 
expectation  of  death  ' '  ?  The  truth  is  that  tliesc  ' '  good  men  ' ' 
were  mistaken.  They  expected  the  miraculous.  They  breathed 
the  air  of  the  marvelous.  They  fed  their  minds  on  prodigies, 
and  their  imaginations  feasted  on  effects  without  causes.  They 
were  incapable  of  investigating.  Doubts  were  regarded  as 
' '  rude  disturbers  of  the  congregation. ' '  Credulity  and  smctity 
walked  hand  in  hand.  Reason  was  danger.  Belief  wassafety. 
As  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  was  rendered  almost  worth- 
less by  the  credulity  of  the  common  people,  so  the  proverbs  ol 
Christ,  his  religion  of  forgiveness,  his  creed  of  kindness,  were 
lost  in  the  mist  of  miracle  and  the  darkness  of  superstition. 

If  Mr.  Black  is  right,  there  were  no  virtue,  justice,  intellectual 
liberty,  moral  elevation,  refinement,  benevolence,  or  Irue  wis- 
dom, until  Christianity  was  established.  He  asserts  that  when 
Christ  came,  "benevolence,  in  any  shape,  was  altogether  un- 
known." 

Hi.'  insists  that  "  the  Infallible  God  who  authorized  slavery  in 
Judea  "  established  a  guvernment ;  that  he  was  the  head  and 
kint;  of  the  Jewish  peo]>lc  ;  that  for  this  reason  heresy  was 
ire.iMin.  l>  it  |x.ssible  diat  God  established  a  government  in 
whicii  benevolence  was  uiikn.nvn  ?  How  did  it  ha|>pen  that  he 
i.stabii>hid  Ji-wisyhnnsfurthe  in.s.ule?  H.iw  do  you  account 
for  the  f.ul  that  your  Cod  permitted  some  of  his  children  to 
lecunic  in^.ane  ?  Why  did  Jehovah  fail  to  e,labH=h  hospitals 
Ty.\  schools  ?     Is  It  reasonable  to  beiicvc  that  a  good  God  would 
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assist  his  chosen  people  to  exterminate  or  enslave  his  other 
children?  Why  would  your  God  people  a  world,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  destitute  of  benevolence  for  four  thousand 
years  ?  Jehovah  should  have  sent  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 
He  ought  to  have  reformed  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  He 
should  have  sent  teachers,  not  soldiers — missionaries,  not  mur- 
derers. A  God  should  not  exterminate  his  children  ;  he  should 
reform  them. 

Mr.  Black  gives  us  a  terrible  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  did  the  God  of  Judea  treat 
his  own  children,  the  Gentiles,  better  than  the  Pagans  treated 
theirs  ?  When  Rome  enslaved  mankind — when  with  her  vic- 
torious armies  she  sought  to  conquer  or  to  exterminate  tribes 
and  nations,  she  but  followed  the  example  of  Jehovah.  Is  it  true 
that  benevolence  came  with  Christ,  and  that  his  coming  heralded 
the  birth  of  pity  in  the  human  heart  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Black 
know  that,  thousands  of  years  before  Christ  was  bom,  there 
were  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphans  in  China  ?  Does  he 
not  know  that  in  Egypt,  before  Moses  lived,  the  insane  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  wooed  back  to  natural  thought  by 
music's  golden  voice  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  there  have  been  great  and  loving  souls 
who  wrought,  and  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  died  that  others 
might  enjoy  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha — a  religion  based  upon  equality,  charity  and 
forgiveness?  Does  he  not  know  that,  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  the  great  Peasant  of  Palestine,  another,  upon  the  plains 
of  India,  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  ;  and  that,  con- 
trary to  the  tyranny  of  Jehovah,  had  given  birth  to  the  sublime 
declaration  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal  ?  Does 
he  not  know  that  a  religion  of  absolute  trust  in  God  had  been 
taught  thousands  of  years  before  Jerusalem  was  built — a  religion 
based  upon  absolute  special  providence,  carrying  its  confidence 
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to  the  extremcst  edge  of  human  thought,  dedariag  that 
cvO  is  a  Ucning  in  dtiguiae,  and  that  every  step  taken  by 
mortal  man,  whether  in  the  rags  of  poverty  or  the  royal  robes 
of  kings,  is  the  step  necessary  to  be  taken  by  that  soul  in  order 
to  reach  perfectioo  and  eternal  joy  ?  But  how  b  it  possible  far 
a  man  who  believes  in  sbvery  to  have  the  slightest  conception 
irf"  benevolence,  justice  or  charity?  If  Mr.  Black  is  right,  eves 
Christ  believed  and  taught  that  man  could  buy  and  sdl  hit 
feOow-man.  Will  the  Christians  of  America  admit  thb  f  Do 
they  believe  that  Christ  from  heaven's  throne  mocked  when 
colored  mothers,  reft  ot  babes,  kndt  by  empty  cradles  and 
besought  his  aid  ? 

For  the  man  Christ — far  the  reformer  who  loved  his  fellow- 
men — far  the  man  who  believed  in  an  Infinite  Father,  who  would 
shield  the  innocent  and  protect  the  just — for  the  martyr  who  ex- 
pected to  be  rescued  from  the  cruel  cross,  and  who  at  last,find- 
ing  that  his  hope  was  dust,  cried  out  in  the  gathering  gloom  of 
death:  "MyGodI  My  God!  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?*' 
—for  that  great  and  suflering  man,  mistaken  though  he  was,  I 
have  the  highest  admiration  and  respect  That  man  did  not, 
as  I  bc'ltr\'e,  claim  a  miraculous  origin  ;  he  clUi  not  prt-trnd  tt> 
heal  the  Mck  nor  niisc  the  dead.  He  cLiiiiut!  .stin|ily  t«>  lie  a 
man.  and  taught  hui  Mlow-men  that  love  U  »trun^tT  Cir  tlun  hate. 
Hi»  Itte  was  written  by  reverent  i^nurame.  Lnvioy;  crt-tlu!ity 
beUttled  his  career  with  fcrats  tif  juy^^K-ry  .iml  ni.iy;ii:  art,  arnl 
priests,  wishing  to  per»ecute  am!  slay,  put  in  hiN  mouth  the  «i<>rd^ 
of  hatreti  am!  revenue.  Tlie  throhiji^u  .il  C*hri>t  i%  the  un|Kiv%:bIe 
union  uf  the  human  ami  liivinr— m.in  niith  the  attnSutrs  i4 
Gutl,  ami  Ifod  with  the  Iuniiatu»n>  ami  mraknexM:^  uf  nun. 

Alter  (giving  a  terrible  de^ription  of  the  P.iy;.in  nkorUl.  Mr. 
Black  says  :  **  The  church  came,  ami  hrr  li^ht  |K-netrated  the 
moral  darkness  like  a  m*w  »un  ;  she  covered  the  globe  with 
institutions  of  mercy.*' 
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Is  this  true  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  when  the  Roman  empire 
iell,  darkness  settled  on  the  world  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  this 
darkness  lasted  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  during  all  that 
time  the  church  of  Christ  held,  with  bloody  hands,  the  sword 
of  power  ?  These  years  were  the  starless  midnight  of  our  race. 
Art  died,  law  was  forgotten,  toleration  ceased  to  exist,  charity 
fled  from  the  human  breast,  and  justice  was  unknown.  Kings 
were  tyrants,  priests  were  pitiless,  and  the  poor  multitude  were 
slaves.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  men  made  instruments  of  torture, 
and  the  auio  da  fe  took  the  place  of  the  gladiatorial  show. 
Liberty  was  in  chains,  honesty  in  dungeons,  while  Christian 
superstition  ruled  mankind.  Christianity  compromised  with 
Paganism.  The  statues  of  Jupiter  were  used  to  represent 
Jehovah.  Isis  and  her  babe  were  changed  to  Mary  and  the  in- 
fant Christ.  The  Trinity  of  Egypt  became  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  simplicity  of  the  early  Christians  was  lost  in 
heathen  rites  and  Pagan  pomp.  The  believers  in  the  blessedness 
of  poverty  became  rich,  avaricious,  and  grasping,  and  those  who 
had  said,  **  Sell  all,  and  give  to  the  poor,*'  became  the  ruthless 
gatherers  of  tithes  and  taxes.  In  a  few  years  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
were  forgotten.  The  gospels  were  interpolated  by  the  designing 
and  ambitious.  The  church  was  infinitely  corrupt.  Crime  was 
crowned,  and  virtue  scourged.  The  minds  of  men  were  satu- 
rated with  superstition.  Miracles,  apparitions,  angels,  and 
devils  had  possession  of  the  world.  *  *  The  nights  were  filled 
with  incubi  and  succubi ;  devils,  clad  in  wondrous  forms,  and 
imps  in  hideous  shapes,  sought  to  tempt  or  fright  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross.  The  maddened  spirits  of  the  air  sent  hail  and 
storm.  Sorcerers  wrought  sudden  death,  and  witches  worked 
with  spell  and  charm  against  the  common  weal."  In  every 
touTi  the  stake  arose.  Faith  carried  fagots  to  the  feet  of  phi- 
losophy. Priests — not  **  politicians  " — fed  and  fanned  the  eager 
flames.     The  dungeon  was  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral. 
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sold  charms  and  relics  to  their  flocks  to  keep  away  the 
wolves  of  hell.  Thousands  of  Christians,  ^ing  to  find  pro- 
tection in  the  church,  sold  their  poor  souls  to  Satan  for 
magic  wund.  Suspicion  sat  in  every  house,  bmiiies 
divided,  wives  denounced  husbands,  husbands  denounced 
wives,  and  children  their  parents.  Ever>'  calamity  then,  as 
now.  increased  the  power  of  the  church.  Pestilence  supported 
the  pulpit,  and  famine  was  the  right  hand  of  faith.  Christeodom 
was  insane. 

Will  Mr.  Black  be  kind  enough  to  state  at  what  time  **  the 
church  covered  the  glol^e  with  in.stitutions  of  mercy  "  ?  In  h» 
reply,  he  conveys  the  im[)ression  that  these  institutions  were 
organized  in  the  first  century,  or  at  least  in  the  morning  o^ 
Christi-mity.  How  many  hospitals  for  the  sick  were  established 
by  the  church  during  a  thousand  ye;irs?  Dii  we  not  know 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  the  Mohammedans  erected  more 
hospitals  and  asylums  than  the  Christians  ?  Christendom  was 
filled  with  racks  and  thumbscrews,  with  stakes  and  fagots,  with 
chains  and  dungeons,  for  centuries  before  a  hospital  was  built. 
PritTits  despised  doctors.  Prayer  wiis  medicine.  Physicians 
intcrftTiti  uilh  the  s,ilc  ofch.irins  .mil  nlio.  Tlu*  (  hiirv  h  t!:«l 
not  ciirr — it  kilUtI,  It  pr.ictii'ril  Mir^rrv  uiih  thr  svmri!  Thr 
early  Chn^tuns  dul  not  huild  .i>ylumH  tor  thr  irivinr.  Thrv 
ch.irj^rd  ihfin  ujth  u  itcht  r.itt,  dml  burnt  ihrni.  'Rirv  hu:!t 
a**)!!!!!!-*.  riMi  UtT  thr  fn<nt.illy  «Iiv<m.'^<1,  hut  tor  thr  mrntallv 
df\«  lojMtl       Thr-M*  asylum^  w»  r«-  ^'ra\<>. 

All  the  !.in^'u.iv;r^  «>|  tlir  uorM  h.ivt*  n«>l  ut^rtl^  <•!  horror 
enou^'li  to  p.iint  thr  .t^'ot^u-^  ut  man  uh«-n  ihr  <  hurv  h  had 
j>«»v%»r  lilw  riu'*.  C.ili^ul.i.  d.unlsu'*.  N<r»».  I>t'in:l:un.  and 
(*i»inrn»»«ivi'H  v^rrr  n«»t  as  t  ru«  1.  tals*  .  and  hav  a^  n'..i!u*  "I  the 
C'hriNti.m'*  l*t»j»r%.  ()p|Misitr  tht  n.inu  >  «»!  thr%<-  ini|K-ri.4l  .  r:m- 
inaU  untr  John  thr  XII  .  I.ro  thr  \'III  .  Ii«»nilair  ihr  \*ll.. 
IWntniKt  ihr  IX  .   InniKrnt  thr    III  ,    jnui   Alnamirr   the   VI. 
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Was  it  under  these  pontiffs  that  the  **  church  penetrated  the 
moral  darkness  like  a  new  sun/'  and  covered  the  globe  with 
institutions  of  mercy  ?  Rome  was  far  better  when  Pagan  than 
when  Catholic.  It  was  better  to  allow  gladiators  and  criminals 
to  fight  than  to  bum  honest  men.  The  greatest  of  the  Romans 
denounced  the  cruelties  of  the  arena.  Seneca  condemned  the 
combats  even  of  wild  beasts.  He  was  tender  enough  to  say 
that  *  *  we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  for  all  sentient  beings, 
knowing  that  only  the  depraved  and  base  take  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  blood  and  suffering."  Aurelius  compelled  the  gladia- 
tors to  fight  with  blunted  swords.  Roman  lawyers  declared 
that  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal.  Woman,  under 
Pagan  rule  in  Rome,  became  as  free  as  man.  Zeno,  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  taught  that  virtue  alone  establishes  a 
difference  between  men.  We  know  that  the  Civil  Law  is  the 
foimdation  of  our  codes.  We  know  that  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art — a,  few  manuscripts  saved  from  Christian 
destruction,  some  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Moors — 
were  the  seeds  of  modem  civilization.  Christianity,  for  a 
thousand  years,  taught  memory  to  forget  and  reason  to  believe. 
Not  one  step  was  taken  in  advance.  Over  the  manuscripts  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  priests  with  their  ignorant  tongues 
thrust  out,  devoutly  scrawled  the  forgeries  of  faith.  For  a 
thousand  years  the  torch  of  progress  was  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  his  disciples,  moved  by  ignorant  zeal, 
by  insane,  cruel  creeds,  destroyed  with  flame  and  sword  a 
hundred  millions  of  their  fellow-men.  They  made  this  world 
a  hell.  But  if  cathedrals  had  been  universities — if  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  had  been  laboratories — if  Christians  had  believed 
in  character  instead  of  creed — if  they  had  taken  from  the  Bible 
all  the  good  and  thrown  away  the  wicked  and  absurd — if  domes 
of  temples  had  been  observatories — if  priests  had  been  philoso- 
phers— if  missionaries  had  taught  the  useful  arts — if  astrology 
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had  been  astronomy — if  the  bbck  art  had  been 
flupcntitioii  had  been  scienoe — if  rdigion  had  been  homauiiy— 
it  would  have  been  a  heaven  fiDcd  with  love,  with  Gbotjr. 
and  joy. 

We  did  not  get  our  freedom  from  the  churdL  The  graac 
truth,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  was  never  told  on  SmaTa 
barren  crags,  nor  by  the  lonely  shores  of  Galilee. 

The  Old  Testament  fiDcd  thb  world  with  tyranny  and  crisM; 
and  the  New  gives  us  a  fiiture  fiUed  with  pain  far  nearly  all  the 
sons  of  men.  The  Old  describes  the  hell  of  the  past,  and  the 
New  the  hen  of  the  fiiture.  The  Old  telb  us  the  fi^htfiil  things 
that  God  has  done— the  New  the  crud  things  that  he  wiD  da 
These  two  books  give  us  the  suflRnrii^  of  the  past  and  fiitoiv-* 
the  injustice,  the  agony,  the  tears  of  both  worlds.  If  the  BUe 
b  true— if  Jehovah  is  God — if  the  lot  of  countless  miOioQS  is  to 
be  eternal  pain — better  a  thousand  times  that  all  the  cmwlrBa* 
tions  of  the  shoreless  vast  were  eyeless  darkness  and  etawsl 
apace.  Better  that  all  that  b  should  cease  to  be.  Better  that 
aO  the  seeds  and  springs  of  things  should  fiul  and  wither  fmm 
great  Native's  realm.  Better  that  causes  and  eflfiects  shooU 
lose  rrbtion  and  become  unmeanin)^  phrases  and  for|;octcn 
sounds.  Better  that  every  life  should  changr  to  brrathlcsB 
death,  to  voiceless  blank,  and  every  world  to  blind  oblivion 
and  to  movrlra  naught. 

Mr.  Black  ju»titics  all  the  crimes  and  horron,  cxcusn  all  the 
torturrs  of  all  the  Christian  ycart.  by  drnouncini;  thr  cruelties 
of  the  French  Re\-olution.  Thinking;  |>eo|)le  will  not  hofttrn  to 
admit  that  an  infinitely  i^ckmI  beini;  authoriied  slavery  in  J  udca. 
because  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution.  Thcv  viD 
rrmember  the  suflerin)^  of  the  llu^^enoCs.  Tliey  will  rmiem- 
ber  the  masaacrc  t»f  St.  Bartholomew.  They  will  not  for>p:f 
the  countless  cruelties  of  priest  and  king.  The)*  will  m*!  f«.Mvet 
the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile.     Thry  will  know  that  the  Rr%iUu- 
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tion  was  an  effect,  and  that  liberty  was  not  the  cause — that 
atheism  was  not  the  cause.  Behind  the  Revolution  they  will 
see  altar  and  throne — sword  and  fagot — palace  and  cathedral — 
king  and  priest — master  and  slave — tyrant  and  hypocrite. 
They  will  see  that  the  excesses,  the  cruelties,  and  crimes  were 
but  the  natural  fruit  of  seeds  the  church  had  sown.  But  the 
Revolution  was  not  entirely  evil.  Upon  that  cloud  of  war, 
black  with  the  myriad  miseries  of  a  thousand  years,  dabbled 
with  blood  of  king  and  queen,  of  patriot  and  priest,  there  was 
this  bow :  "  Beneath  the  flag  of  France  all  men  are  free."  In 
spite  of  all  the  blood  and  crime,  in  spite  of  deeds  that  seem 
insanely  base,  the  People  placed  upon  a  Nation's  brow  these 
stars  : — Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality — grander  words  than  ever 
issued  from  Jehovah's  lips. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 


FAITH  OR  AGNOSTICISM, 

Ingbrsoll-Fibld. 


THE  FIELD-INGERSOLL  DISCUSSION. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Robert  G.  IngersolL 


Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  that  I  know  you,  even  though  some 
of  my  brethren  look  upon  you  as  a  monster  because  of  your 
unbelief  I  shall  never  forget  the  long  evening  I  spent  at  your 
house  in  Washington ;  and  in  what  I  have  to  say,  however  it 
may  fail  to  convince  you,  I  trust  you  will  feel  that  I  have  not 
shown  myself  unworthy  of  your  courtesy  or  confidence. 

Your  conversation,  then  and  at  other  times,  interested  me 
greatly.  I  recognized  at  once  the  elements  of  your  power  over 
large  audiences,  in  your  wit  and  dramatic  talent — personating 
characters  and  imitating  tones  of  voice  and  expressions  of 
countenance — and  your  remarkable  use  of  language,  which 
even  in  familiar  talk  often  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  eloquence. 
Ail  this  was  a  keen  intellectual  stimulus.  I  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  listener ;  but  as  we  talked  freely  of  religious  matters,  I 
protested  against  your  unbelief  as  utterly  without  reason.  Yet 
there  was  no  offence  given  or  taken,  and  we  parted,  I  trust, 
with  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect. 

Still  further,  we  found  many  points  of  sympathy.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  many  things  in  which  I  agree 
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with  you.  in  whidi  I  love  what  jrou  love  and  hale  wlMt  yoa 
hate.  A  man's  hatredi  are  not  the  least  inpoftaat  part  ef 
him ;  thejr  are  among  the  best  indications  of  his  chanMrtcr. 
You  love  tnitht  and  kue  lying  and  hypocrisy — all  the  petty 
arts  and  deceits  of  the  worid  by  which  men  represent  them* 
srivcs  to  be  other  than  they  are — as  well  as  the  pride  and 
arrogance,  in  which  they  assume  superiority  over  their  iicDow- 
beings.  Above  aD,  you  hate  every  form  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. Nothing  moves  your  ind^^tion  so  much  as  "  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,"  and  you  mutter  "curses,  not  loud  hm 
deq>/'  on  the  whole  race  of  tyrants  and  oppressors,  whom  yoo 
would  sweep  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  And  yet,  you  do  not 
hate  oppression  more  than  I,  nor  love  liberty  more.  Nor  wiB 
I  admit  that  you  have  any  stronger  desire  for  that  intdkctual 
freedom,  to  the  attainment  of  which  you  look  CMward  as  the 
last  and  greatest  emancipation  of  mankind. 

Nor  have  jrou  a  greater  horror  of  superstition.  Indeed,  I 
might  say  that  you  cannot  have  so  great,  for  the  best  of  al 
reasons,  that  jrou  have  not  seen  so  much  of  it ;  you  have  not 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  seen  the  Hindoos  by 
tens  of  thousands  rushing  madly  to  throw  thcmstclvc^  into  the 
sacrvd  river,  e\-en  carrying  the  ashes  of  their  dead  to  caNt  them 
U|>on  the  waten.  It  seems  but  yestenlay  that  I  was  sitting;  on 
the  back  of  an  elqihant.  hHikin^  cioun  on  this  horrible  scene 
of  hunun  degradation.  Such  su|N-rstition  overthrou'»  the  veiy 
foundations  of  morality.  In  place  of  the  n;itural  sense  nf  r:>;ht 
and  uTon}(,  which  is  written  in  men's  conNcirnn-s  ami  hrarts. 
it  intrixluce^  an  artificial  st.m<l.inl.  by  which  the  nnler  (if  things 
b  totally  revenieil :  ri^Ui  is  made  wron);.  and  wron^;  i?»  made 
Ti^ht.  It  makes  that  a  virtue  which  is  not  a  virtue,  ami  that  a 
crime  which  i^i  not  a  crime.  Relif^ion  consists  in  a  roumi  of 
obM*r\'ancn*s  that  have  no  relatitm  whatever  to  lulural  >;ood« 
nc-ss.  but  which  rather  exclude  it  by  In-in);  a  sulntitute  lor  it. 
Penances  and  pil^ritnages  take  the  place  <»f  juMice  and  menry. 
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benevolence  and  charity.  Such  a  religion,  so  &r  from  being  a 
purifier,  is  the  greatest  corrupter  of  morals ;  so  that  it  is  no  ex- 
travagance to  say  of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  a  gende  race,  that 
they  might  be  virtuous  and  good  if  they  were  not  so  religious. 
But  this  colossal  superstition  weighs  upon  their  very  existence, 
crushing  out  even  natural  virtue.  Such  a  religion  is  an  im- 
measurable curse. 

I  hope  this  language  is  strong  enough  to  satisfy  even  your 
own  intense  hatred  of  superstition.  You  cannot  loathe  it  more 
than  I  do.  So  far  we  agree  perfectiy.  But  unfortunately  you 
do  not  limit  your  crusade  to  the  religions  of  Asia,  but  turn  the 
same  style  of  argument  against  the  religion  of  Europe  and 
America,  and,  indeed,  against  the  religious  belief  and  worship 
of  every  country  and  clime.  In  this  matter  you  make  no  dis- 
tinctions :  you  would  sweep  them  all  away ;  church  and  ca- 
thedral must  go  with  the  temple  and  the  pagoda,  as  alike 
manifestations  of  human  credulity,  and  proofs  of  the  intellectual 
feebleness  and  folly  of  mankind.  While  under  the  impression 
of  that  memorable  evening  at  your  house,  I  took  up  some  of 
your  public  addresses,  and  experienced  a  strange  revulsion  of 
feeling.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  as  I  read,  so  inex- 
pressibly was  I  shocked.  Things  which  I  held  sacred  you  not 
only  rejected  with  unbelief,  but  sneered  at  with  contempt. 
Your  words  were  full  of  a  bitterness  so  unlike  anything  I  had 
heard  from  your  lips,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  the  two,  till  I 
reflected  that  in  Robert  IngersoU  (as  in  the  most  of  us)  there 
were  two  men,  who  were  not  only  distinct,  but  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other — the  one  gentle  and  sweet-tempered;  the 
other  delighting  in  war  as  his  native  element.  Between  the 
two,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  the  former.  I  have  no 
dispute  with  the  quiet  and  peaceable  gentieman,  whose  kindly 
spirit  makes  sunshine  in  his  home  ;  but  it  is  that  other  7nan 
over  yonder,  who  comes  forth  into  tiie  arena  like  a  gladiator, 
defiant  and  belligerent,  that  rouses  my  antagonism.     And  yet 
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I  do  DOC  intend  to  sUmd  up  even  against  him  ;  but  if  he  will 
only  sii  dawn  and  listen  patiently,  and  answer  in  those  so6 
tones  of  voice  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  use,  we  can  ha\^ 
a  quiet  talk,  which  will  certainly  do  him  no  harm,  while  it  re* 
lieves  my  troubled  mind. 

What  then  is  the  basis  of  this  religion  which  >'ou  despbe? 
At  the  foundation  of  every  form  of  religious  lEiith  and  worship, 
is  the  idea  of  God.  Here  you  take  your  stand ;  you  do  noc 
believe  in  God,  Of  coun^e  you  do  not  deny  absolutely  the 
existence  of  a  Creative  Power :  for  that  would  be  to  assume  a 
knowledge  which  no  human  being  can  possess.  How  small  is 
the  distance  that  we  can  see  before  us  !  The  candle  of  our  in* 
teUigence  throws  its  beams  but  a  little  way,  beyond  which  the 
circle  of  light  is  compassed  by  universal  darkness.  Upon  thk 
no  one  insists  more  than  yourself.  I  ha\*e  heard  you  discoune 
upon  the  iasignificance  of  man  in  a  way  to  put  many  preachers 
to  shame.  I  remcrmber  your  illustration  from  the  myriads  of 
creatures  that  live  on  pbnts.  from  which  you  picked  out,  to 
represent  human  insignificance,  an  insect  too  small  to  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  whose  world  was  a  leaf,  and  whose  li^  lasted 
but  a  Nin>»Ir  d.iy!  Siirily  a  crraturc  that  can  only  Ik*  SKtn  %iilh 
a  micriisct»j>r.  cannc»l  kpuyw  that  a  Crralor  »I<k*>  not  rxiNi  ! 

Thi>,  1  must  do  you  \\\v  ju^tlct•  to  ?wiy,  you  do  n«»t  afhrm. 
All  that  you  tan  >.iy  i>,  th.it  il  tlurc  be  no  knt»vklttij;r  on  t»nc 
Mdr,  nriih*  r  in  thrrr  on  the  othrr  ;  that  it  is  only  a  niatti  r  of 
prulxibihty  ,  and  that.  jud>»inj^  from  >uch  rvidrncr  a^  ap^nals 
to  your  MtiMN  and  your  umltrstamlin^.  you  dt>  not  btlinyt  th-il 
ihcrr  is  a  (mkI.  Whrthrr  this  Ik*  a  rras4.mal>lc  conclusion  or 
not.  it  is  at  Irast  aw  intrllij;iblc  statr  of  mind. 

Now  I  an)  not  ^jomj^  to  arjfuc  against  uhat  the  Cathohcs  call 
•*  invim  iMr  ij^norancr  " --  an  incapacity  on  account  o!  trmjirra- 
ment  —  ft»r  1  hold  that  the  Ix-lirf  in  (i<Hl.  like  the  bchr!  in  all 
spiritual  things,  comes  to  some  minds  by  a  kind  <»!  intuitii>n. 
There  are  natures  so  finely  strung  thai  ihry  are  ^cnsittve  to 
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influences  which  do  not  touch  others.  You  may  say  that  it  is 
mere  poetical  rhapsody  when  Shelley  writes : 

**  The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  power, 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us." 

But  there  are  natures  which  are  not  at  all  poetical  or  dreamy, 
only  most  simple  and  pure,  which,  in  moments  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation, are  almost  conscious  of  a  Presence  that  is  not  of  this 
world.'  But  this,  which  is  a  matter  of  experience,  will  have  no 
weight  with  those  who  do  not  have  that  experience.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  I  would  not  be  swayed  one  particle  by  mere 
sentiment,  but  look  at  the  question  in  the  cold  light  of  reason 
alone. 

The  idea  of  God  is,  indeed,  the  grandest  and  most  awful 
that  can  be  entertained  by  the  human  mind.  Its  very  great- 
ness overpowers  us,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  that  such  a 
Being  should  exist.  But  if  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Infinity,  it 
is  still  harder  to  get  any  intelligible  explanation  of  the  present 
order  of  things  without  admitting  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  all.  Galileo,  when  he  swept  the  sky 
with  his  telescope,  traced  the  finger  of  God  in  every  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Napoleon,  when  the  French  savants 
on  the  voyage  to  Egypt  argued  that  there  was  no  God,  dis- 
dained any  other  answer  than  to  point  upward  to  the  stars  and 
ask,  "Who  made  all  these?'*  This  is  the  first  question,  and 
it  is  the  last  The  farther  we  go,  the  more  we  are  forced  to 
one  conclusion.  No  man  ever  studied  nature  with  a  more 
simple  desire  to  know  the  truth  than  Agassiz,  and  yet  the  more 
he  explored,  the  more  he  was  startled  as  he  found  himself  con- 
standy  fece  to  face  with  the  evidences  of  mind. 

Do  you  say  this  is  **a  great  mjrstery,"  meaning  that  it  is 
something  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about?  Of  course, 
it  is  **  a  mystery.'*  But  do  you  think  to  escape  mystery  by 
denying  the  Divine  existence  ?  You  only  exchange  one  mys- 
tery for  another.     The  first  of  all  mysteries  is,  not  that  God 
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exists,  but  that  ar^  extsL  Here  we  are.  How  did 
here  ?  We  go  back  to  our  ancestors ;  but  that  does  not  take 
away  the  difficulty  ;  it  only  removes  it  farther  ofll  Once  begin 
to  climb  the  stairway  of  past  generations,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  is  a  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  you  mount  higher  and 
higher  until  you  step  into  the  very  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

But  even  if  we  know  that  there  is  a  God,  what  can  we  know 
of  His  character?  You  say,  "God  is  whatever  we  conceh-e 
Him  to  be/'  We  frame  an  image  of  Deity  out  of  our  con- 
sciousness—  it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  our  own  |)crsoaality. 
cast  u|K>n  the  hky  like  the  image  scren  in  the  Alps  in  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere  —  and  then  tall  down  and  won^ip  that 
which  we  have  created,  not  indeed  uiih  our  hands,  but  out  vl 
our  minds.  This  may  be  true  to  !»ome  extent  of  the  gcKls  o( 
mythology*,  but  not  of  the  God  of  Nature,  who  is  as  inflexible 
as  Nature  itself.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  Uws  of  nature 
are  whatever  we  imagine  them  to  Ix:.  But  we  do  not  go  £ir 
bH'ore  we  find  that,  instead  of  being  pliant  to  our  will,  they  are 
rigid  and  inexorable,  and  we  da^h  ourselves  against  them  to 
our  own  destruction.  So  God  dt>cs  not  bend  to  human  thought 
any  morr  than  to  hinn-in  will.  Tlu*  rnorr  wr  sludv  H.ni  the 
rn«»r«-  ur  tint!  that  He  i*>  ««.V  uh.it  ut-  iin.i^Mn*  ti  lum  l.»  In-  .  that 
\\v  In  I.ir  )4r«Mt«r  than  any  ini.iL:*'  «•!    Hiin  lint  ur  i..u'.'i  Ir.imc 

Hut.  alt«*r  all.  you  rij«»in  ih.il  ihr  <.on«  r|.!:,.n  o!  .i  >iij»rrixir 
U<  ink;  1'*  ni«ri  ly  .m  al>Ntr.iv  t  uU  a.  «•!  n«»  pr.itt:<..il  uujM^rTar.v  r. 
\a:'A\  iio  l»<.irnii>;  ujKin  hinn.m  \Av.  I  .in>u<r.  it  i-*  i»I  irnni<-a'«»ur- 
.il>l«-  nn|»«  »rt.ti'..  .  l.»t  ^i»  lh«'  i«lf.4  «»!  <»•«!.  .ii:»l  \  <  u  huM  1<  t 
j^«t  !l'.»  h;^h,»  Nt  inxfil  r«-tr.iir;l.  lln  r«-  ;>  i*.-.  R-..!«r  .rH»\r  v.\.ir. 
h»  ; "  i  '.  i\%  ur.!'»  h;niM  it  .i  \.i\\  u!».i!i  i>  .i^  auj*- •:»:;!  !  »  J'T  » 
ilu««  "T'l-r.  .%:\*\  to  \\"'.'\  >'••.♦!%  t'-^ttinr.  .i>  ni.iri  i^  u  .th  hi* 
htt!»    h  t:i'l^  !•»  h,.  'M  :hr  Ntir^  ip.  tin  .r  i  <  .ur-**  ^ 

I  kri'A  h"«  N  -vi  fani.ti  .i^:  it. -t  t!.r  I>.\;rir  r\;>trii  r  !rim 
ihr  :r..  »r.il  <i.-i  .nl«  r  »I  iht-  u..rivl  The  .Uj^ainrrjt  i^  o:u-  tJ.it 
lakt  >  >trt»tij4  !i«»Ui  oi  thr   nr.av;. fi.it. on.  aiul    ni-iv    Ik*    U'^il    *k.th 
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tremendous  effect.  You  set  forth  in  colors,  none  too  strong 
the  injustice  that  prevails  in  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another 
— the  inequalities  of  society;  the  haughtiness  of  the  rich  and 
the  misery  of  the  poor ;  you  draw  lurid  pictures  of  the  vice  and 
crime  which  run  riot  in  the  great  capitab  which  are  the  centres 
of  civilization ;  and  when  you  have  wound  up  your  audience  to 
the  highest  pitch,  you  ask,  **  How  can  it  be  that  there  is  a  just 
God  in  heaven,  who  looks  down  upon  the  earth  and  sees  all 
this  horrible  confusion,  and  yet  does  not  lift  His  hand  to 
avenge  the  innocent  or  punish  the  guilty  ?  * '  To  this  I  will 
make  but  one  answer :  Does  it  convince  yourself?  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  you  are  conscious  of  insincerity.  But  an 
orator  is  sometimes  carried  away  by  his  own  eloquence,  and 
states  things  more  strongly  than  he  would  in  his  cooler  mo- 
ments. So  I  venture  to  ask :  With  all  your  tendency  to  skep- 
ticism, do  you  really  believe  that  there  is  no  moral  government 
of  the  world — no  Power  behind  nature  **  making  for  righteous- 
ness?** Are  there  no  retributions  in  history?  When  Lincoln 
stood  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  so  lately  drenched  with  blood, 
and,  reviewing  the  carnage  of  that  terrible  day,  accepted  it  as 
the  punishment  of  our  national  sins,  was  it  a  mere  theatrical 
flourish  in  him  to  lift  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  exclaim,  ''Just 
and  true  are  Thy  ways.  Lord  God  Almighty ! ** 

Having  settled  it  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  there  is  no 
God,  you  proceed  in  the  same  easy  way  to  dispose  of  that 
other  belief  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion — the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  With  an  air  of  modesty  and  diffidence 
that  would  carry  an  audience  by  storm,  you  confess  your  igno- 
rance of  what,  perhaps,  others  are  better  acquainted  with, 
when  you  say,  "This  world  is  all  that  /  know  anything  about, 
so  far  as  I  recollect.  ^^  This  is  very  wittily  put,  and  some  may 
suppose  it  contains  an  argument ;  but  do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  except  what  you  *'  recol- 
lect," or  what  you  have  seen  with  your  eyes?     Perhaps  you 
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never  saw  your  grandparents  ;  but  have  you  any  more  doubt 
of  their  existence  than  of  that  of  your  ihther  and  mother  whom 
you  did  see  ? 

Here,  as  when  you  speak  of  the  existence  of  God,  you  care- 
fully avoid  any  positive  ;iffirmation :  you  neither  affirm  nor 
deny.  You  are  ready  for  whatever  may  "turn  up."  In  your 
jaunty  style,  if  you  find  yourself  hereafter  in  some  new  and 
unexpected  situation,  you  will  accept  it  and  make  the  beat  of  it, 
and  be  "as  ready  as  the  next  man   to  enter  on  any  remunera- 

Uut  while  airing  this  pleasant  fancy,  you  plainly  regard  the 
hope  of  anoUier  life  as  a  begf,';ir's  dream — the  momentary  illu- 
sion of  one  who,  stumbling  along  life's  highway,  sets  him  down 
by  the  roadside,  footsore  and  weary,  cold  and  hungry,  and  falls 
asleep,  and  dreams  of  a  time  when  he  shall  have  riches  and 
plenty.  Poor  creature  !  let  him  dream  ;  it  helps  him  to  forget 
hia  misery,  and  may  give  him  a  little  courage  for  his  rude 
awaking  to  the  hard  reality  of  life.  But  it  is  all  a  dream,  which 
dissolves  in  thin  air,  and  floats  away  and  disappears.  This 
iCustration  I  do  not  take  from  you,  but  simply  choose  to  set 
forth  what  (as  I  infer  from  the  sentences  above  quoted  and 
many  like  expressions)  may  describe,  not  unfairly,  your  state 
of  mind.  Your  treatment  of  the  subject  is  one  of  trifling.  You 
do  not  speak  of  it  in  a  serious  way,  but  lightly  and  flippandy, 
as  if  it  were  all  a  matter  of  fancy  and  conjecture,  and  not  wor- 
thy of  sober  consideration. 

Now,  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  is  something  very 
cruel  in  this  treatment  of  the  belief  of  your  fellow-creatures,  on 
whose  hi>pe  of  another  life  hangs  all  that  relieves  the  darkness 
of  their  present  e.\istence  i"  To  many  lift  hem  life  is  a  burden  to 
carry,  and  ihey  need  all  the  helps  to  carry  it  that  can  be  found 
in  reason,  in  pliilosophy,  or  in  religion.  But  what  support  does 
your  hollow  creed  sujiply  ?  ^'ou  are  a  man  of  warm  heart,  of  the 
teiiderest  sympathies.     Those  wliu  know   you  best,  and  love 
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you  most,  tell  me  that  you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  suffering 
even  in  animals  ;  that  your  natural  sensibility  is  such  that  you 
find  no  pleasure  in  sports,  in  hunting  or  fishing ;  to  shoot  a 
robin  would  make  you  feel  like  a  murderer.  If  you  see  a  poor 
man  in  trouble  your  first  impulse  is  to  help  him.  You  cannot 
see  a  child  in  tears  but  you  want  to  take  up  the  little  fellow  in 
your  arms,  and  make  him  smile  again.  And  yet,  with  all  your 
sensibility,  you  hold  the  most  remorseless  and  pitiless  creed  in 
the  world — a  creed  in  which  there  is  not  a  gleam  of  mercy  or 
of  hope.  A  mother  has  lost  her  only  son.  She  goes  to  his 
grave  and  throws  herself  upon  it,  the  very  picture  of  woe. 
One  thought  only  keeps  her  from  despair:  it  is  that  beyond 
this  life  there  is  a  world  where  she  may  once  more  clasp  her 
boy  in  her  arms.  What  will  you  say  to  that  mother  ?  You 
are  silent,  and  your  silence  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  her  hopes. 
By  that  grave  you  cannot  speak  ;  for  if  you  were  to  open  your 
lips  and  tell  that  mother  what  you  really  believe,  it  would  be 
that  her  son  is  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  that  she  can  never 
look  upon  his  &ce  again.  Thus  with  your  iron  heel  do  you 
trample  down  and  crush  the  last  hope  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  such  sorrow  comes  to  you,  you  feel  it  as  keenly  as  any 
man.  With  your  strong  domestic  attachments  one  cannot  pass 
out  of  your  littie  circle  without  leaving  a  great  void  in  your 
heart,  and  your  grief  is  as  eloquent  as  it  is  hopeless.  No  sadder 
words  ever  fell  from  human  lips  than  these,  spoken  over  the 
coffin  of  one  to  whom  you  were  tenderly  attached  :  **  Life  is  but 
a  narrow  vale,  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two  eter- 
nities !  **  This  is  a  doom  of  annihilation,  which  strikes  a  chill  to 
the  stoutest  heart.  Even  you  must  envy  the  faith  which,  as  it 
looks  upward,  sees  those  * '  peaks  of  two  eternities, ' '  not  *  *  cold 
and  barren,"  but  warm  with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  which 
gives  promise  of  a  happier  to-morrow  ! 

I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  So  might  it  be  !  Would  that  I 
could  believe  it ! "  for  no  one  recognizes  more  the  emptiness  of 
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life  as  it  is.  I  do  not  forget  the  tone  in  which  you  said :  ' '  Life 
is  very  sad  to  me  ;  it  is  very  pitifiil  ;  there  isn't  much  to  it." 
True  indeed  !  With  your  belief,  or  want  of  behef,  there  is  very 
httle  to  it ;  and  if  this  were  kU,  it  would  be  a  fair  question  wheth- 
er life  were  worth  living.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  let  us  cling 
to  all  that  is  left  ua  that  can  bring  a  ray  of  hope  into  its  dark- 
ness, and  thus  lighten  its  otherwise  impenetrable  gloom, 

I  observe  that  you  not  unfrequcntly  entertain  yourself  and 
your  audiences  by  airicatu  ring  certain  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  "Atonement,"  as  you  look  upon  it,  is  simply 
"  punishing  the  wrong  man" — letting  the  guihy  escape  and 
putting  tlie  innocent  to  death.  This  is  vindicating  justice  by 
permitting  injustice.  But  is  there  not  another  side  to  this  ? 
Does  not  the  idea  of  sacrifice  run  through  human  hfe,  and  enno- 
ble human  character  ?  You  sec  a  mother  denying  herself  for  her 
children,  foregoing  every  comfort,  enduring  every  hardship,  till 
at  last,  worn  out  by  her  labor  and  her  privation,  she  folds  her 
hands  upon  her  breast.  May  it  not  be  said  truly  that  ?,\\e  gives 
her  life  for  the  life  of  her  children?  History  is  full  of  sacrifice, 
and  it  is  the  best  part  of  history.  I  will  not  speak  of  "  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs, "but  of  heroes  who  have  died  for  their  country 
or  for  liberty — what  is  it  but  this  element  of  devotion  for  the 
good  of  others  that  gives  such  glory  to  their  immortal  names  ? 
How  then  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  without  reason  that  a 
Deliverer  of  the  race  should  give  His  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ? 

So,  too,  you  find  a  subject  for  caricature  in  the  doctrine  of 
"Regeneration,"  ISut  what  is  regeneration  but  a  change  of 
character  shown  in  a  chajigc  of  life  ?  Is  that  so  very  absurd  ? 
Have  you  never  seen  a  drunkard  relornied  ?  Have  you  never 
seen  a  man  of  impure  life,  who,  after  running  his  evil  course, 
had,  like  the  jirodigal,  '"  come  to  himself" — that  is,  awakened 
to  his  shame,  and  turning  Ironi  it.  c(mie  back  to  the  path  of 
purity,  and  fmally  regained  a  true  and  noble  manhood  ?  Prob- 
ably you  would  admit  this,  but  say  that  the  change  was  the 
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result  of  reflection,  and  of  the  man's  own  strength  of  will. 
The  doctrine  of  regeneration  only  adds  to  the  will  of  man  the 
power  of  God.  We  believe  that  man  is  weak,  but  that  God  is 
mighty  ;  and  that  when  man  tries  to  raise  himself,  an  arm  is 
stretched  out  to  lift  him  up  to  a  height  which  he  could  not 
attain  alone.  Sometimes  one  who  has  led  the  worst  life,  after 
being  plunged  into  such  remorse  and  despair  that  he  feels  as  if 
he  were  enduring  the  agonies  of  hell,  turns  back  and  takes 
another  course:  he  becomes  **a  new  creature,"  whom  his 
friends  can  hardly  recognize  as  he  ''sits  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind."  The  change  is  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
death  to  life  ;  and  he  who  has  known  but  one  such  case  will 
never  say  that  the  language  is  too  strong  which  describes  that 
man  as  "  bom  again." 

If  you  think  that  I  pass  lightly  over  these  doctrines,  not 
bringing  out  all  the  meaning  which  they  bear,  I  admit  it.  I  am 
not  writing  an  essay  in  theology,  but  would  only  show,  in  pass- 
ing, by  yoiu"  favorite  method  of  illustration,  that  the  principles 
mvolved  are  the  same  with  which  you  are  &miliar  in  every- 
day life. 

But  the  doctrine  which  excites  your  bitterest  animosity  is 
that  of  Future  Retribution.  The  prospect  of  another  life, 
reaching  on  into  an  unknown  futurity,  you  would  contemplate 
with  composure  were  it  not  for  the  dark  shadow  hanging  over 
it  But  to  live  only  to  suffer  ;  to  live  when  asking  to  die  ;  to 
"long  for  death,  and  not  be  able  to  find  it" — is  a  prospect 
which  arouses  the  anger  of  one  who  would  look  with  calmness 
upon  death  as  an  eternal  sleep.  The  doctrine  loses  none  of  its 
terrors  in  passing  through  your  hands ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  you  work  upon  the  feelings  of  your  hearers. 
You  pronounce  it  **  the  most  horrible  belief  that  ever  entered 
the  human  mind :  that  the  Creator  should  bring  beings  into 
existence  to  destroy  them  !  This  would  make  Him  the  most 
fearful  tyrant  in  the  universe — a  Moloch  devouring  his  own 
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diildm  I*'    I  thoddcf  when  I  rccill  the  uent  connjr 
which  jrou  ipoke  as  yoo  Mid,  "  Sadi  a  God  I  hale  with  al  the 
intmflitjr  cf  my  bdng  I" 

But  gndy,  fently,  Sir  I  We  wiD  let  diia  bant  cf  fary 
before  we  Rsmiie  the  coo  venation.  Whenyoaarealiitle 
fonqnil.  f  wonM  mndntlj  munr  fhut  prrtiipa  ynii  iir  fijtiiing 
a  figreent  ctyoar  imaginarion.  I  never  heaid  ef  any  Chrwiiaa 
teacher  who  aaid  that  "  the  Creator  bronght  beings  into  the 
worM  to  destroy  them  I "  Is  it  not  better  to  modenie  yonrKlf 
to  escact  statementii  especially  when*  with  aD  modificatiom^  the 
sobject  is  one  to  awaken  a  fedtng  the  moat  solemn  and  profcund? 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  doe- 
trine.  I  win  not  quote  a  single  text  I  only  ask  yon  whether 
It  is  not  a  scientific  truth  ikaX  Ae  egHI  ^  e^eryAimg  wUA  it 
0f  ike  naterv  0f  m  maue  is  dfrma/.  Science  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  some  very  stnnge  fKts  in  nature.  The  theory  of  vi* 
bntions  is  carried  by  the  physicists  to  an  alarming  umt 
They  tell  us  that  it  is  litenDy  and  mathematioally  true  that  you 
cannot  throw  a  baD  in  the  air  but  it  shakes  the  solar  sysfcUL 
Thus  all  things  act  upon  aH  What  is  true  in  space  may  be 
true  in  time,  and  the  hw  of  physics  nuy  hold  in  the  spiritual 
rrAlm.  When  the  soul  of  man  dep;irt9  out  of  the  body,  being 
releaiied  from  the  f^rossnesa  of  the  fle»h,  it  may  entrr  cm  a  liie 
a  thousand  times  more  intense  than  thisi :  in  which  it  will  not 
need  the  dull  senses  as  avenues  of  knowlnl^r.  k^ei-ause  the 
spirit  Itself  will  be  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  tntcllt);rni*r  ;  «hilr  mem* 
ory,  like  an  electric  flash,  will  in  an  instant  Xyrxtx^  the  whole  of 
the  |ust  into  view  ;  and  the  moral  sense  will  be  (|utckrnrd  as 
ne%'er  liefore.  Here  then  we  have  all  the  cuntlitioiis  of  retribu- 
tion— a  world  which,  however  shadowy  it  nuy  l>e  srrm.  ts  yet 
as  real  as  the  homes  and  haliitations  and  aitivitirs  of  our  |)rrs- 
ent  state  ;  with  memory  trailinji;  the  dcctLi  of  a  li^imr  lichind 
it,  and  conscience,  more  inexorable  than  any  jud^^e.  K^\'ing  its 
aolemn  and  final  verdict 
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With  such  conditions  assumed,  let  us  take  a  case  which 
would  awaken  your  just  indignation — that  of  a  selfish,  hard- 
hearted, and  cruel  man  ;  who  sacrifices  the  interests  of  every- 
body to  his  own ;  who  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor,  robbing 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  their  litde  all ;  and  who,  so  far 
from  making  restitution,  dies  with  his  ill-gotten  gains  held  fast 
in  his  clenched  hand.  How  long  must  the  night  be  to  sleep 
away  the  memory  of  such  a  hideous  life  ?  If  he  wakes,  will 
not  the  recollection  cling  to  him  still  ?  Are  there  any  waters  of 
oblivion  that  can  cleanse  his  miserable  soul  ?  If  not — if  he 
cannot  forget — surely  he  cannot  forgive  himself  for  the  base- 
ness which  now  he  has  no  opportunity  to  repair.  Here,  then, 
is  a  retribution  which  is  inseparable  from  his  being,  which  is  a 
part  of  his  very  existence.  The  undying  memory  brings  the 
undying  pain. 

Take  another  case — alas  !  too  sadly  frequent.  A  man  of 
pleasure  betrays  a  young,  innocent,  trusting  woman  by  the 
promise  of  his  love,  and  then  casts  her  off,  leaving  her  to  sink 
down,  down,  through  every  degree  of  misery  and  shame,  till 
she  is  lost  in  depths,  which  plummet  never  sounded,  and  dis- 
appears. Is  he  not  to  suffer  for  this  poor  creature's  ruin? 
Can  he  rid  himself  of  it  by  fleeing  beyond  *  *  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns  "  ?  Not  unless  he  can  flee  from 
himself:  for  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  under-world — a  world 
in  which  the  sun  never  shines — that  image  will  still  pursue 
him.  As  he  wanders  in  its  gloomy  shades  a  pale  form  glides 
by  him  like  an  affrighted  ghost.  The  face  is  the  same,  beauti- 
fiil  even  in  its  sorrow,  but  with  a  look  upon  it  as  of  one  who 
has  already  suffered  an  eternity  of  woe.  In  an  instant  all  the 
past  comes  back  again.  He  sees  the  young,  unblessed  mother 
wandering  in  some  lonely  place,  that  only  the  heavens  may 
witness  her  agony  and  her  despair.  There  he  sees  her  holding 
up  in  her  arms  the  babe  that  had  no  right  to  be  born,  and  call- 
ing upon  God  to  judge  her  betrayer.     How  far  in  the  future 
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mint  he  (ravrl  lo  ior^tt  that  lo<ik  ?    b  tfwR  may  ttCKpe  cmpi 

by  p1un|pn|;  Into  the  (futf  of  annihihckn  f 

Thus  hi  in  ihi«  psftcf  I  hav«  ukcn  a  tone  cf  drfcBoe.  Bit 
1  do  not  ndmit  thii  the  CbrUtUn  rdigiiaa  aeedi  uqr  «polofy. — 
il  nevd*  only  tu  be  rightly  undrr^iood  to  fipnU  hs  own  earn- 
plctc  vindiotioii.  Inttetd  of  cutaUtaiag  ita  "evidanti," 
which  b  but  Koing  round  the  outer  walk,  let  dm  mtitr  the  gitm 
of  the  temple  and  twe  whit  t»  witliio.  Hen  we  fisd  ■omelhlwg 
better  than  "towers  and  bulvark^"  in  the  dnracter  of  Hm 
who  u  the  Foondcr  of  oar  RrliKioB,  and  not  ha  Founder  0^7, 
but  it>  very  core  and  being.  Chnit  &  Chrbtianltr.  Not  oatf 
b  He  the  Great  Teacher,  but  i)ic  oenttal  nbject  of  wbnt  He 
taught,  to  that  (he  whole  ttand-i  •  T  Uh  with  HiflL 

In  our  first  ccnvcnation,  1  obtrnrcd  that,  with  al  jmor  rinip 
emunenison  tlungiaured,  you  prafenNdgreat  rapect  fiwthe 
ctMca  of  Chfbtbnity,  and  for  hs  ^ndior.  "  Make  the  ScnacM 
on  the  Mount  your  religicm,"  ytiu  Mid,  **  and  there  I  Ml  with 
you."  Verywetll  So  fitf.  w  (jood.  And  now.  IT  yon  «■ 
gti  ;i  Uttir  further,  you  nuy  final  ilill  nMNV  food  far  HltfltWi 

^Ui  wiui  luvc  "■-'■'  a  ^uily  ui  the  cfaaiacter  and  liai  hiim  at 
Christ,  even  those  who  utterly  deny  the  supematunU,  Rand  in 
awe  and  wonder  before  the  gigantic  figure  which  b  here  re- 
vealed. Renan  doacs  hb  "  Life  of  Jesus"  with  thb  as  the 
resuh  of  hb  long  ftudy  ;  "Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed.  Hb 
wordiip  will  be  renewed  without  ceasing  ;  his  story  [ligvndej 
will  draw  tears  from  beautiful  eyea  without  end  ;  hb  sufleringa 
will  touch  the  finest  natures  ;  all  the  aces  will  raocLAtM 

THAT   AMONG   THE  SONS  OF    MEN     THEXB    HAS   NOT    RISEN   A 

GREATEE  THAN  Jesvs  :"  while  Rousaeau  closes  hb  imaKmal 
etilogy  by  saying,  "  Socates  died  lies  a  philosopheb. 
KTT  Jesvs  Christ  uee  a  Cod  !" 

Here  n  an  argument  for  Christianity  to  which  I  pny  you  to 
addrcM  youraeU!  As  you  do  not  believe  in  miracka,  and  are 
ready  to  eiplain  evcrytbins  by  natural  causes,  I  bc^  you  to 
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tell  US  how  came  it  to  pass  that  a  Hebrew  peasant,  bom  among 
the  hills  of  Judea,  had  a  wisdom  above  that  of  Socrates  or 
Plato,  of  Confucious  or  Buddha  ?  This  is  the  greatest  of  mira- 
cles, that  such  a  Being  has  lived  and  died  on  the  earth. 

Since  this  is  the  chief  argument  for  Religion,  does  it  not  be- 
come one  who  undertakes  to  destroy  it  to  set  himself  first  to 
this  central  position,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  on  mere  out- 
posts ?  When  you  next  address  one  of  the  great  audiences 
that  hang  upon  your  words,  is  it  unfair  to  ask  that  you  lay 
aside  such  familiar  topics  as  Miracles  or  Ghosts,  or  a  reply  to 
Talmage,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  whether 
you  look  upon  Him  as  an  impostor,  or  merely  as  a  dreamer — 
a  mild  and  harmless  enthusiast ;  or  are  you  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  He  is  entided  to  rank  among  the  great  teachers  of 
mankind  ? 

But  if  you  are  compelled  to  admit  the  greatness  of  Christ, 
you  take  your  revenge  on  the  Aposties,  whom  you  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  you  **  don't  think  much  of"  In  fact,  you 
set  them  down  in  a  most  peremptory  way  as  **  a  poor  lot.**  It 
did  seem  rather  an  unpromising  **  lot,**  that  of  a  boat-load  of 
fishermen,  fi'om  which  to  choose  the  aposdes  of  a  religion — 
almost  as  unpromising  as  it  was  to  take  a  rail-splitter  to  be 
the  head  of  a  nation  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  its  history  !  But 
perhaps  in  both  cases  there  was  a  wisdom  higher  than  ours, 
that  chose  better  than  we.  It  might  puzzle  even  you  to  give  a 
better  definition  of  religion  than  this  of  the  Apostie  James : 
**  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this  :  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  ;'*  or  to  find  among 
those  sages  of  antiquity,  with  whose  writings  you  are  familiar, 
a  more  complete  and  perfect  delineation  of  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  all  goodness  and  virtue,  than  Paul's  description  of 
the  charity  which  **suffereth  long  and  is  kind  ;'*  or  to  find  in 
the  sayings  of  Confucius  or  of  Buddha  anything  more  sublime 
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diu  this  mphoriam  of  John  :  **  God  is  love,  sod  he  duK  d«cl» 
cth  in  love  dweDeth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'* 

And  here  you  must  allow  me  to  make  a  lemark,  whkh  is 
not  intended  as  a  personal  retort,  but  simply  in  the  intetcst  of 
that  truth  whidi  we  both  profess  to  seek,  and  to  count  wofth 
more  than  victory.  Your  language  is  too  sweqiing  to  indicair 
the  careful  thinker,  who  measures  his  words  and  weighs  them 
m  a  balance.  Your  lectures  remind  me  of  the  pictures  of 
Gostave  Dor6,  who  preferred  to  paint  on  a  large  canvas,  with 
figures  as  giganteaque  as  those  of  Midiad  Angelo  in  his  Lms 
Judgment  The  eflcct  is  very  powerful,  but  if  he  had  sofecnrd 
his  cokws  a  litde, — if  there  were  a  few  delicate  touches^  a 
miagliiig  of  light  and  shade,  as  when  twilight  is  stealing  over 
the  earth, — the  landscape  would  be  more  true  to  nature.  So^ 
believe  me,  )rour  words  would  be  more  weighty  if  they  wefe 
not  so  strong.  But  whenever  you  touch  upon  religion  you 
seem  to  lose  control  of  yourMlf,  and  a  vindictive  feeling  takes 
pomtmion  of  you,  which  causes  jrou  to  see  things  so  distocted 
from  their  natural  appearance  that  ]rou  cannot  help  nmning 
faito  the  broadest  caricature.  You  swing  your  sentences  as  the 
wo<¥lm.in  swin^*^  his  axe.  Of  coune.  this  **  abshtn);  '*  style  t» 
vrry  ctUvtivc  hcfortr  a  |M>puLir  audience,  which  d«K-^  nt>t  care 
fitr  nicr  ili^cinctions,  or  for  evidrncr  that  h.ts  to  lie  Mttnl  and 
I  mri^httl ;  but  «iant!i  opinionsi  otf  haml.  ami  likn  to  ha%-e  its 
pn-juilict-^  anil  hatmls  echoed  back  in  a  rin^m^  voice.  This 
carri(-%  the  rruind.  but  iloen  not  convince  the  phil<iM>phic  mind. 
The  trutIi-Mfk<T  cannot  cut  a  hkiiI  throu^^h  the  tV>re%t  mith 
sturdy  bliittH :  he  ha 5k  a  huKlen  {xith  to  trace,  ami  mu!^  pick 
his  way  with  slow  and  cautiou!b  »tep  to  find  that  whK*h  is  more 
precious  than  K(»kl. 

But  il"  it  were  |Hi»ible  for  you  to  »weep  aw  ay  the  * '  evidences 
of  Chmtianity."  y«>u  ha\-e  ni»c  swqtt  away  Chn!itianity  it»elf ; 
it  still  li\Ts,  not  only  in  tradition,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  (peo- 
ple, entwined  with  all  that  is  swrete»t  in  their  domestic  hfe. 
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from  which  it  must  be  torn  out  with  unsparing  hand  before  it 
can  be  exterminated.  To  begin  with,  you  turn  your  back 
upon  history.  All  that  men  have  done  and  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  religion  was  folly.  The  Pilgrims,  who  crossed  the  sea 
to  find  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  were  miserable  fanatics.  There  is  no  more  place  in 
the  world  for  heroes  and  martyrs.  He  who  sacrifices  his  life 
for  a  faith,  or  an  idea,  is  a  fool.  The  only  practical  wisdom  is 
to  have  a  sharp  eye  to  the  main  chance.  If  you  keep  on  in 
this  work  of  demolition,  you  will  soon  destroy  all  our  ideals. 
Family  life  withers  under  the  cold  sneer — half  pity  and  half 
scorn — with  which  you  look  down  on  household  worship. 
Take  from  our  American  firesides  such  scenes  as  that  pictured 
in  the  Cotter*  s  Saturday  Night,  and  you  have  taken  from  them 
their  most  sacred  hours  and  their  tenderest  memories. 

The  same  destructive  spirit  which  intrudes  into  our  domes- 
tic as  well  as  our  religious  life,  would  take  away  the  beauty  of 
our  villages  as  well  as  the  sweetness  of  our  homes.  In  the 
weary  round  of  a  week  of  toil,  there  comes  an  interval  of  rest ; 
the  laborer  lays  down  his  burden,  and  for  a  few  hours  breathes 
a  serener  air.     The  Sabbath  morning  has  come : 

**  Sweet  day  I  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  bell  rings  across  the  valley,  and 
sends  its  echoes  among  the  hills ;  and  from  all  the  roads  the 
people  come  trooping  to  the  village  church.  Here  they  gather, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor ;  and  as  they  join  in  the  same 
act  of  worship,  feel  that  God  is  the  maker  of  them  all  ?  Is 
there  in  our  national  life  any  influence  more  elevating  than 
this — one  which  tends  more  to  bring  a  community  together; 
to  promote  neighborly  feeling ;  to  refine  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  to  breed  true  courtesy,  and  all  that  makes  a  Christian 
village  different  from  a  cluster  of  Indian  wigwams — a  civilized 
community  different  from  a  tribe  of  savages  ? 
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y  ;  yoa  woukt  t 
ilioiu  oflbelivn^andtWdcML 

«rf  Ike  mtnior  jrou  would  urn  ONO  n 

ptoCK  flf  mtemiiuiMnt,  where  die  jnNns 

lAnr  ■cny-nukiDgB,  except  p«— fc»»w  ■ 

^^i^^Bvaaev  wben  they  coold  dance  on  tbe  vabfe 

.^•^••mU  have  gabied  roar  object    BatwoaU 

ceounuoiiy,  more  refined  or  more  traly 

«a  meretmtittieni — ihatwecucoiarefar 

tot  the  true.    Hill  there  b  ooe  rmih  whkfc 

dK  dEsoiKlivr  cn-<!d,  or  no  creed,  wbk&  de- 


_.  hooM*.  anadu  sodetr  m  ita  &nC 

the  nippoft  of  morality.     I  do  not 

aontUty  can  be  ilpbdd  witboot  the  mbc- 

Tbere  may  be  ifldhridnah  of  great  ouval 

who  an  >und  .kliioe — moa  of  mpefior  iud- 

^  «iL    Bui  in  geo4.Tal  httmaa  nature  ia  weak. 

,  Mt  the  epoBtaiKOos  growth  of  duldish  innocence. 

^ae  purr  and  jfood  by  inatincL    Character,  like 

Jurclopgd  by  education  ;  and  it  needs  all  the 

j^th  which  can  be  i^ven  it.  fron  without  aa  weO 

feoiD  the  goveramoit  of  man  and  the  govere- 

ToktgooftbeK  r<-Mrainta  ia  a  peril  to  public 

oag  la  du-  •trmcth  of  a  robtnt  manhood,  wc0 
;  centre  of  a  happy  home, 
■  vines  round  the  ouk.  But 
r  olherwiM-.  You  addrw 
txne  out  uf  country  humo, 
I  the  fear  of  God,  and  luve 
/er.  Thcycome  into  a  citjr 
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fun  of  temptations,  but  are  restrained  from  evil  by  the  thought 
of  &ther  and  mother,  and  reverence  for  Him  who  is  the  Father 
of  us  all — a  feeling  which,  though  it  may  not  have  taken  the 
form  of  any  profession,  is  yet  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and 
keeps  them  from  many  a  wrong  and  wayward  step.     A  young 
man,   who   is   thus  "guarded  and  defended"  as  by  unseen 
angels,  some  evening  when  he  feels  very  lonely,  is  invited  to 
**  go  and  hear  IngersoU,"  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  listens  to 
your  caricatures  of  religion,  with  descriptions  of  the  prayers 
and  the  psalm-singing,  illustrated  by  devout  grimaces  and  nasal 
tones,  which  set  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter,  and  are  received 
with  tumultuous  applause.     When  it  is  all  over,  and  the  young 
man  finds  himself  again  under  the  flaring  lamps  of  the  city 
streets,  he  is  conscious  of  a  change  ;  the  faith  of  his  childhood 
has  been  rudely  torn  from  him,  and  with  it  ''  a  glory  has  passed 
away  from  the  earth  ;'*  the  Bible  which  his  mother  gave  him, 
the  morning  that  he  came  away,  is  ''  a  mass  of  fables ; "  the 
sentence  which  she  wished  him  to  hang  on  the  wall,  ''Thou, 
God,  seest  me,"  has  lost  its  power,  for  there  is  no  God  that 
sees  him,  no  moral  government,  no  law  and  no  retribution. 
So  he  reasons  as  he  walks  slowly  homeward,  meeting  the 
temptations  which  haunt  these  streets  at  night — temptations 
from  which  he  has  hitherto  turned  with  a  shudder,  but  which 
he  now  meets  with  a  diminished  power  of  resistance.     Have 
you  done  that  young  man  any  good  in  taking  from  him  what 
he  held  sacred  before  ?     Have  you  not  left  him  morally  weak- 
ened ?     From  sneering  at  religion,  it  is  but  a  step  to  sneering 
at  morality,  and  then  but  one  step  more  to  a  vicious  and  prof- 
ligate career.     How  are  you  going  to  stop  this  downward  tend- 
ency ?    When  you  have  stripped  him  of  former  restraints,  do 
you  leave  him  anything  in  their  stead,  except  indeed  a  sense  of 
honor,    self-respect,    and  self-interest?  —  worthy   motives,   no 
doubt,  but  all  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  fearful  temptations 
that  assail  him.     Is  the  chance  of  his  resistance  as  good  as  it 
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VMbcfefe?  Watch  him  as  he  goes aloag  that  street  at  nkl- 
nightl  He  passes  by  the  phots  of  evQ  resort,  of  drinking  aad 
gambltiig — those  open  mouths  of  hell ;  he  hears  the  soond  of 
music  and  dancmg,  aod  for  the  first  time  pauses  to  lislen.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  he  will  venture  m  f 

With  such  dangers  in  his  path,  it  is  a  grave  ruponsihflitf  lo 
loosen  the  restraints  which  hold  such  a  young  man  to  virtae. 
These  gibes  and  sneers  which  you  utter  so  li^tly,  may  have  a 
sad  echo  in  a  lost  character  and  a  wretched  life.  Manyayoo^g 
man  has  been  thus  taunted  until  he  has  pushed  off  from  the 
diore,  under  the  idea  of  gaining  his  *'  liberty/*  and  ventured 
into  the  rapids,  only  to  be  carried  down  the  stream,  and  left  a 
wreck  in  the  whiripool  bdow. 

You  teD  me  that  your  object  is  to  drive  fear  out  of  the  world. 
That  b  a  noble  ambition ;  if  you  succeed,  you  will  be  indeed  a 
deliverer.  Of  course  you  mean  only  irratiooal  fears.  You 
would  not  have  men  throw  off  the  fear  of  violating  the  laws  of 
mtture ;  for  that  would  lead  to  mcalculable  misery.  You  aim 
only  at  the  terrors  bom  of  ignorance  and  supendtioo.  But 
how  are  ]rou  going  to  get  rid  of  these?  You  trust  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  science,  which  has  dispelled  so  many  fears  arising  from 
physical  phenomena,  by  showing  that  calamities  ascribrU  to 
spiritual  agrncics  arc  explained  by  natural  causes.  But  scimce 
can  only  go  a  certain  way,  beyond  which  wc  come  into  the 
sphere  of  the  unknown,  where  all  is  dark  as  before.  Huw  can 
you  relieve  the  fears  of  others  —  inderd  how  can  you  rid  your- 
self of  fear,  believing  as  you  do  that  there  is  no  Power  at>ove 
which  can  help  you  in  any  extremity  ;  that  you  are  the  sport 
of  accident,  and  may  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  blind  agency 
of  future?  If  I  belio'ed  this,  I  shoukl  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
grasp  of  some  terrible  machinery  which  was  crushing  me  to 
atoms,  with  no  possibility  of  escape. 

Not  so  does  Religion  leave  man  here  on  the  earth,  hel{4eas 
and  hopdcm— in  abject  terror,  as  he  is  in  utter  darkness  as  to 
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his  &te  —  but  opening  the  heaven  above  him,  it  discovers  a 
Great  Intelligence,  compassing  all  things,  seeing  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  ordering  our  little  lives  so  that  even  the 
trials  that  we  bear,  as  they  call  out  the  finer  elements  of  char- 
acter, conduce  to  our  future  happiness.  God  is  our  Father. 
We  look  up  into  His  face  with  childlike  confidence,  and  find 
that  *'  His  service  is  perfect  freedom."  **  Love  casts  out  fear.*' 
That,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  by 
which  man  can  be  delivered  from  those  fears  by  which  he  is  all 
his  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 

In  your  attacks  upon  Religion  you  do  violence  to  your  own 
manliness.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  feel  sure  that  you  do  not 
realize  where  your  blows  fall,  or  whom  they  wound,  or  you 
would  not  use  your  weapons  so  freely.  The  faiths  of  men  are 
as  sacred  as  the  most  delicate  manly  or  womanly  sentiments  of 
love  and  honor.  They  are  dear  as  the  beloved  faces  that  have 
passed  fi'om  our  sight  I  should  think  myself  wanting  in  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  my  father  and  mother  if  I  could  speak 
lightly  of  the  £iith  in  which  they  lived  and  died.  Surely  this 
must  be  mere  thoughdessness,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
find  pleasure  in  giving  pain.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  gentle 
hand  that  was  laid  upon  your  shoulder,  and  the  gentle  voice 
which  said,  **  Uncle  Robert  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly."  And  yet 
you  bruise  the  tenderest  sensibilities,  and  trample  down  what 
is  most  cherished  by  millions  of  sisters  and  daughters  and 
mothers,  little  heeding  that  you  are  sporting  with  **  human 
creatures*  lives." 

You  are  waging  a  hopeless  war — a  war  in  which  you  are 
certain  only  of  defeat.  The  Christian  Religion  began  to  be 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  you  and  I  were  bom,  and  it 
will  live  two  thousand  years  after  we  are  dead.  Why  is  it  that 
it  lives  on  and  on,  while  nations  and  kingdoms  perish?  Is  not 
this  **  the  survival  of  the  fittest?"  Contend  against  it  with  all 
your  wit  and  eloquence,  you  will  fail,  as  all  have  fciiled  before 
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jroiL  You  cannot  fight  agiinst  the  instincts  of  htmiuiitj.  It 
is  as  natund  far  men  to  look  up  to  a  Higher  Power  as  it  is  to 
look  up  to  the  stars.  Tell  them  that  there  is  no  God  I  Yon 
might  as  weD  tdl  them  that  there  is  no  Sun  in  heaven,  even 
while  on  that  centrd  light  and  heat  all  life  on  earth  dcpendib 

I  do  not  presume  to  think  that  I  have  convinced  jroa,  or 
changed  )rour  opinion ;  but  it  b  always  right  to  appeal  to  a 
man's  "  sober  second  thought*' — to  that  better  judgment  thai 
comes  with  increasing  knowledge  and  advancing  years ;  and  I 
win  not  give  up  hope  that  you  will  yet  see  things  more  dearly, 
and  recogniK  the  mistake  you  have  made  in  not  distinguishing 
Religion  from  Superstition— two  things  as  fer  apart  as  "  the 
hither  from  the  utmost  pole.**  Superstition  is  the  greaseit 
enemy  of  Religion.  It  is  the  nightmare  of  the  mind,  filling  il 
with  all  imaginahlf  terron — a  black  ckmd  which  broods  over 
half  the  worid.  Against  this  you  may  well  invoke  the  light  of 
science  to  scatter  its  darkness.  Whoever  he^  to  sweep  il 
away,  b  a  benefiictor  of  hb  race.  But  when  thb  b  done,  and 
the  moral  atmosphere  b  made  pure  and  sweet,  then  yon  as 
well  as  we  may  be  conscious  of  a  new  Presence  coining  iaio 
the  hushed  and  vacant  air,  as  Religion,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
descends  to  earth  to  bring  peace  and  good  will  to  mm. 

HlkMKY   M.    FiBUX 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D. 


*^Donbt  is  called  the  beacon  of  the  wise." 


My  Dear  Mr.  Field  : 

I  answer  your  letter  because  it  is  manly,  candid  and  gener- 
ous. It  is  not  often  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  universal 
benevolence  speaks  of  an  unbeliever  except  in  terms  of  re- 
proach, contempt  and  hatred.  The  meek  are  often  malicious. 
The  statement  in  your  letter,  that  some  of  your  brethren  look 
upon  me  as  a  monster  on  account  of  my  unbelief,  tends  to  show 
that  those  who  love  God  are  not  always  the  friends  of  their 
fellow-men. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  people  who  admit  that  they  ought  to 
be  eternally  damned,  that  they  are  by  nature  totally  depraved, 
and  that  there  is  no  soundness  or  health  in  them,  can  be  so 
arrogandy  egotistic  as  to  look  upon  others  as  ''monsters  "  ? 
And  yet  **  some  of  your  brethren,"  who  regard  unbelievers  as 
infamous,  rely  for  salvation  entirely  on  the  goodness  of  an- 
other, and  expect  to  receive  as  alms  an  eternity  of  joy. 

The  first  question  that  arises  between  us,  is  as  to  the  inno- 
cence of  honest  error — as  to  the  right  to  express  an  honest 
thought. 

You  must  know  that  perfectly  honest  men  differ  on  many 
important  subjects.  Some  believe  in  free  trade,  others  are  the 
advocates  of  protection.     There  are  honest  Democrats  and 
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sincere  Republicans.  How  do  you  account  for  tbeae  cfifler- 
ences?  Educated  men,  presidents  of  coUegcs,  cannot  agr^ 
upon  questions  capable  of  solution— questions  that  the  mind 
can  grasp,  concemii^  which  the  evidence  is  open  to  all  and 
where  the  (acts  can  be  with  accuracy  ascertained.  How  do  3roo 
explain  this?  If  such  diflerences  can  exist  consistendy  with 
the  good  fiuth  of  those  who  differ,  can  you  not  conceive  d 
honest  people  entertaining  different  views  on  subfects  about 
which  nothing  can  be  positively  known  ? 

You  do  not  regard  me  as  a  monster.  *'  Some  of  your  brvth- 
fen**  do.  How  do  you  account  for  this  difference?  Of 
course,  your  brethren — their  hearts  having  been  softened  by 
the  Presbyterian  God — are  governed  by  chanty  and  love. 
They  do  not  regard  me  as  a  monster  because  I  have  committed 
an  tn&mous  crime,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed  my  honest  thoughts. 

What  should  I  have  done  ?  I  have  read  the  Bible  with 
great  care,  and  the  conclusion  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind 
not  only  that  it  is  not  inspired,  but  that  it  is  not  true.  Was  it 
my  duty  to  speak  or  act  contrary  to  this  conclusion  ?  Was  k 
my  <Iuty  to  rmuin  silent  •'  If  I  hat!  Inrn  untnir  to  mv^iclf.  \\ 
I  h.nl  jMincMi  \\\v  majority. — it  I  hail  ilcclariHl  the  l><x>k  to  l>r 
the  inspired  Mor<l  of  (i<Kl. —  would  yniir  hrrihrrn  r>u\\  ha\r  n*- 
jj^.iril<  <i  nir  as  a  monstcT  ?  Has  religion  had  c.»ntrol  of  thr 
world  M)  lon^  tlial  m\  h«»nt^t  man  Nct-nis  monstrous  } 

Actt»r<im^  t«»  ytnir  crrrtl  —  acconlin^  to  vour  Hiblc  —  thr 
s*inir  Hnnj^  uli'»  mad*-  thf  nr.nd  of  man.  \ilio  tishionnl  r\rr\* 
l»ra:n.  and  sou«<!  uithin  tht»M*  vntiidr'ui'*  fit  hi>  the  >rrtls  «/ 
rv» TV  th'»ii;^dit  .iu^\  drtti,  ins|>ir«-<l  the  !t:hlr  s  «\irv  Word,  ar.d 
j^M\«  It  as  a  v^'uuif  to  all  thr  u^rld.  Siirrlv  ihr  lxH>k  should 
viti^lv  \\w  \'T  i\\\  And  vtt.  th<  IV  arr  iiullicns  u  ho  do  n«»t  \^  ■ 
hr\«  :n  \\\r  m^'j^irat:-  n  o|  ihr  S<  ri{»tiir«*>  Some  of  thr  vir^atr-^t 
i\iv\  \^'-\  hi\i  hr'.d  th<'  »  ;.i:in  of  i!i>j>ira!'.« 'il  in  i'<»n!rnii»l.  No 
I*r«->hvtrrian  r\rr   stinid  lu^h*  r   m  the  realm  of  thought  thjui 
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Humboldt  He  was  familiar  with  Nature  from  sands  to  stars, 
and  gave  his  thoughts,  his  discoveries  and  conclusions,  "  more 
precious  than  the  tested  gold,*'  to  all  mankind.  Yet  he  not 
only  rejected  the  religion  of  your  brethren,  but  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  their  God.  Certainly,  Charles  Darwin  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  purest  of  men, — as  free  from  prejudice  as  the 
mariner's  compass, — desiring  only  to  find  amid  the  mists  and 
clouds  of  ignorance  the  star  of  truth.  No  man  ever  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  the  intellectual  world.  His  discoveries, 
carried  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  destroy  the  creeds  and 
sacred  Scriptures  of  mankind.  In  the  light  of  **  Natural  Selec- 
tion," "The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  and  **The  Origin  of 
Species,"  even  the  Christian  religion  becomes  a  gross  and 
cruel  superstition.  Yet  Darwin  was  an  honest,  thoughtful, 
brave  and  generous  man. 

Compare,  I  beg  of  you,  these  men,  Humboldt  and  Darwin, 
with  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Read  the  life 
of  Spinoza,  the  loving  pantheist,  and  then  that  of  John  Calvin, 
and  tell  me,  candidly,  which,  in  your  opinion,  was  a  **  monster." 
Even  your  brethren  do  not  claim  that  men  are  to  be  eternally 
punbhed  for  having  been  mistaken  as  to  the  truths  of  geology, 
astronomy,  or  mathematics.  A  man  may  deny  the  rotundity 
and  rotation  of  the  earth,  laugh  at  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
scout  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  hold  the  multiplication  table 
in  abhorrence,  and  yet  join  at  last  the  angelic  choir.  I  insist 
upon  the  same  freedom  of  thought  in  all  departments  of  hu- 
man knowledge.     Reason  is  the  supreme  and  final  test. 

If  God  has  made  a  revelation  to  man,  it  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  his  reason.  There  is  no  other  faculty  that  could 
even  decipher  the  address.  I  admit  that  reason  is  a  small  and 
feeble  flame,  a  flickering  torch  by  stumblers  carried  in  the  star- 
less night, — blown  and  flared  by  passion's  storm, — and  yet  it 
is  the  only  light.     Extinguish  that,  and  nought  remains. 

You  draw  a  distinction  between  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
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"  superstition  ' '  and  religion.  You  are  shocked  at  the  Hindoo 
mother  when  she  gives  her  child  to  death  at  the  supposed  com- 
mand of  her  God,  Wh;it  do  you  think  of  Abraham,  of 
Jephthah  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  Jehovah  himself?  Is  not 
the  sacrifice  of  a  child  to  a  phantom  as  horrible  in  Palestine  as 
in  Indi;i  ?  Why  should  a  God  demand  a  sacrifice  from  man  ? 
Why  shovild  the  infinite  ask  anything  from  the  finite  ?  Should 
the  sun  bi:'^  of  the  glow-worm,  and  should  the  momentary 
spark  excite  the  envy  of  the  source  of  light  ? 

You  must  remember  that  the  Hindoo  mother  believes  that 
her  child  will  be  forever  blest —  that  it  will  become  the  especial 
care  of  the  God  to  whom  it  has  been  given.  This  is  a  sacrifice 
through  a  false  belief  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  She  breaks 
her  heart  for  the  love  of  her  babe.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Chrisli.in  mother  who  expects  to  be  happy  in  heaven,  with 
her  child  a  convict  in  the  eternal  prison  —  a  prison  in  which 
none  die,  and  from  which  none  escape?  What  do  you  say  of 
those  Christians  who  believe  that  tliey,  in  heaven,  will  be  so 
filled  with  ecsta.-iy  that  all  the  loved  of  earth  will  be  forgotten  — 
that  all  the  sacred  relations  of  life,  and  all  the  passions  of  the 
heart,  will  fade  and  die,  so  that  they  will  look  with  stony,  un- 
replying,  happy  eyes  upon  the  miseries  of  the  lost  ? 

You  have  laid  down  a  rule  by  whicii  superstition  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  religion.  It  is  this  :  "  It  makes  that  a  crime 
which  is  not  a  crime,  and  that  a  virtue  which  is  not  a  virtue." 
Let  us  test  yuur  religion  by  this  rule. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  investigate,  to  think,  to  reason,  to  observe? 
Is  it  a  crime  to  he  governed  by  that  which  to  you  is  evidence, 
and  is  it  infunous  to  express  your  honest  thought?  There  is 
also  .-mother  question:  Is  creduHty  a  virtue?  Is  the  open 
mouth  of  ignorant  wonder  the  only  entrance  to  Paradise? 

-According  to  your  creed,  those  who  believe  are  to  be  saved, 
and  those  who  do  nut  believe  are  to  be  eternally  lost.  When 
you  condemn  men  to  everlasting  pain  for  unbelief — thai  is  to 
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say,  for  acting  in  accordance  with  that  which  is  evidence  to 
them — do  you  not  make  that  a  crime  which  is  not  a  crime? 
And  when  you  reward  men  with  an  eternity  of  joy  for  simply 
believing  that  which  happens  to  be  in  accord  with  their  minds, 
do  you  not  make  that  a  virtue  which  is  not  a  virtue  ?  In  other 
words,  do  you  not  bring  your  own  religion  exactly  within  your 
own  definition  of  superstition? 

The  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  justly  be  held  responsible  for 
his  thoughts.  The  brain  thinks  without  asking  our  consent. 
We  believe,  or  we  disbelieve,  without  an  effort  of  the  will. 
Belief  is  a  result.  It  is  the  effect  of  evidence  upon  the  mind. 
The  scales  turn  in  spite  of  him  who  watches.  There  is  no 
opportunity  of  being  honest  or  dishonest  in  the  formation  of  an 
opinion.  The  conclusion  is  entirely  independent  of  desire. 
We  must  believe,  or  we  must  doubt,  in  spite  of  what  we  wish. 

That  which  must  be,  has  the  right  to  be. 

We  think  in  spite  of  ourselves.  The  brain  thinks  as  the 
heart  beats,  as  the  eyes  see,  as  the  blood  pursues  its  course  in 
the  old  accustomed  ways. 

The  question  then  is,  not  have  we  the  right  to  think, — that 
being  a  necessity, — but  have  we  the  right  to  express  our 
honest  thoughts?  You  certainly  have  the  right  to  express 
yours,  and  you  have  exercised  that  right.  Some  of  your 
brethren,  who  regard  me  as  a  monster,  have  expressed  theirs. 
The  question  now  is,  have  I  the  right  to  express  mine  ?  In 
other  words,  have  I  the  right  to  answer  your  letter  ?  To  make 
that  a  crime  in  me  which  is  a  virtue  in  you,  certainly  comes 
within  your  definition  of  superstition.  To  exercise  a  right 
yourself  which  you  deny  to  me  is  simply  the  act  of  a  tyrant. 
Where  did  you  get  your  right  to  express  your  honest 
thoughts  ?    When,  and  where,  and  how  did  I  lose  mine  ? 

You  would  not  bum,  you  would  not  even  imprison  me,  be- 
cause I  differ  with  you  on  a  subject  about  which  neither  of  us 
knows  anything.     To  you  the  savagery  of  the  Inquisition  is 
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cotv  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  man.  You  are  hr  better  than 
vour  creed.  You  believe  that  even  the  Christian  world  b  out- 
l»rowing  the  (rightful  feeling  that  fagot,  and  dungeon,  and 
thumb-screw  are  legitimate  arguments,  calculated  to  con%noce 
thiise  upon  whom  they  are  used,  that  the  religion  of  those  who 
use  them  was  founded  by  a  God  of  infinite  compassion.  You 
will  admit  that  he  who  now  persecutes  for  opinion's  sake  is 
intimous.  And  yet,  the  God  you  worship  will,  according  to 
your  creed,  torture  through  all  the  endless  years  the  man  who 
entertains  an  honest  doubt  A  belief  in  such  a  God  ts  the 
foundation  and  cause  of  all  religious  persecution.  You  may 
reply  that  only  the  belief  in  a  false  God  causes  believen  to 
be  inhuman.  But  you  must  admit  that  the  Jews  believed  in 
the  true  God.  and  you  are  forced  to  say  that  they  were  to 
malicious,  so  cruel,  so  savage,  that  they  crucified  the  only 
Sinless  Being  who  e\'er  lived.  This  crime  was  committed,  not 
in  spite  of  their  religion,  but  in  accordance  with  iL  They 
simply  obeyed  the  command  of  Jehovah.  And  the  followen 
of  thb  Sinless  Being,  who,  for  all  these  centuries,  have  de- 
nounced the  cruelty  of  the  Jews  for  crucifying  a  man  on  ac- 
ci>unt  of  his  opinion,  have  dejitroyed  millions  and  milli(^n5  of 
thrir  ftllow-mcn  for  diflfennj^  with  thrm.  And  this  ^omr  S:n- 
It-NN  Hrin)^  thrr.itrns  to  torture  in  rtfrn.il  firr  countlrvs  mynud^ 
lor  the  same  ojfcncr.  Ik-yond  this,  inconsistency  cannot  cu 
.'\t  l\u>  jM.int  .il»*»urtiity  lx*come*s  infinite. 

V«)ur  cnoi  iranslf-rs  the  In<jii:Mtion  to  .mother  uorli!.  rr^Ak 
in^   it   et»*rtvil.      Vour  (io*!  lH-n»nie^.    ttr   r.ithrr   i>.  .m    tn!;n:!r 
Tori|iirn\.ul.i.    uho   tltnu^   to   his   countk^^s   vutini'*   r\rn   th*- 
meri  v  c»!  dtath.      Anil  this  you  t  .ill  "a  consolation 

You  insist  that  at  the  toun(lati(»n  of'rvrry  rrln^son  i>  thr  :  ir^ 
cy(  itixl.      Accortlink:  to    ymir   crit<I.  all    i«!<-a>   (►!    ("»«-!    r\  r** 
lh<»s*-  entert-iinetl  by  thov   of    \«»ur   Lutli.  arr  aS^o!v:!r'\    t.*!^ 
Yi»u  are  not  callt-tl    u;K»n   to    cit-Inu!    ihr   (»<hI'»    iA   thr    r;a !..:'» 
dead,  nor  the  Ci<jds  of  hrretus.      It  is  your  huMnf-x^  to  d»l*-r.d 
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the  God  of  the  Bible — the  God  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
When  in  the  ranks  doing  battle  for  your  creed,  you  must  wear 
the  uniform  of  your  church.  You  dare  not  say  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  salvation  of  a  soul  to  believe  in  a  god,  or 
in  same  god.  According  to  your  creed,  man  must  believe  in 
your  God.  All  the  nations  dead  believed  in  gods,  and  all  the 
worshipers  of  Zeus,  and  Jupiter,  and  Isis,  and  Osiris,  and 
Brahma  prayed  and  sacrificed  in  vain.  Their  petitions  were 
not  answered,  and  their  souls  were  not  saved.  Surely  you  do 
not  claim  that  it  is  sufficient  to  believe  in  any  one  of  the 
heathen  gods. 

What  right  have  you  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  deists, 
and  to  put  forth  arguments  that  even  Christians  have  an- 
swered ?  The  deist  denounced  the  God  of  the  Bible  because 
of  his  cruelty,  and  at  the  same  time  lauded  the  God  of  Nature. 
The  Christian  replied  that  the  God  of  Nature  was  as  cruel  as 
the  God  of  the  Bible.     This  answer  was  complete. 

I  feel  that  you  are  entitled  to  the  admission  that  none  have 
been,  that  none  are,  too  ignorant,  too  degraded,  to  believe  in 
the  supernatural ;  and  I  freely  give  you  the  advantage  of  this 
admission.  Only  a  few — and  they  among  the  wisest,  noblest, 
and  purest  of  the  human  race — have  regarded  all  gods  as 
monstrous  myths.  Yet  a  belief  in  **  the  true  God''  does  not 
seem  to  make  men  charitable  or  just.  For  most  people,  theism 
is  the  easiest  solution  of  the  universe.  They  are  satisfied  with 
saying  that  there  must  be  a  Being  who  created  and  who 
governs  the  world.  But  the  universality  of  a  belief  does  not 
tend  to  establish  its  truth.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
malignant  Devil  has  been  as  universal  as  the  belief  in  a  benefi- 
cent God,  yet  few  intelligent  men  will  say  that  the  universality 
of  this  belief  in  an  infinite  demon  even  tends  to  prove  his  ex- 
btence.  In  the  world  of  thought,  majorities  count  for  nothing. 
Truth  has  always  dwelt  with  the  few. 

Man  has  filled  the  world  with  impossible  monsters,  and  he 
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has  been  the  sport  and  prey  of  these  phantoms  born  of  igno- 
r.ince  and  hope  and  fear.  To  appease  the  wrath  of  these  mon- 
sters man  has  sacrificed  hia  fellow-man.  He  has  shed  the 
blood  of  wife  ant!  child  ;  he  has  fasted  and  prayed  ;  he  has 
suffered  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  and  yet  he 
lias  received  nothing  from  these  gods — they  have  heard  no 
supplication,  they  have  answered  no  prayer. 

You  may  reply  that  your  God  "sends  his  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,"  and  that  this  fact  proves  that  he  is  merci- 
ful to  all  alike.  I  answer,  that  your  God  sends  his  pestilence 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust — that  his  earthquakes  devour 
and  his  cyclone.s  rend  and  wreck  the  loving  and  the  vicious, 
the  honest  and  the  criminal.  Do  not  these  facts  prove  that 
j"our  God  is  cruel  to  all  alike?  In  other  words,  do  they  not 
demonstrate  the  absiilule  iuiparliality  of  divine  negligence  ? 

Do  you  not  believe  that  any  honest  m:m  of  average  intelli- 
gence, having  absolute  control  of  the  r.iin,  could  do  vastly 
better  than  is  being  done  ?  Certainly  there  would  be  no 
droughts  or  floods ;  the  crops  would  not  be  permitted  to  wither 
and  die,  while  rain  was  being  wastctl  in  the  sea.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  good  man  with  power  to  coTitroI  the  winds 
would  not  prevent  cyclones?  Would  you  not  rather  trust  a 
wise  and  honest  man  with  the  lightning  ? 

Why  should  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  God  destroy  the 
g.  11  «1  and  preserve  the  vile?  Why  should  he  treat  all  aHke 
hire,  and  in  anothtr  world  make  an  infinite  difference  ?  Why 
should  y.nir  G^d  allnw  his  worshipers,  his  adorers,  to  be  de- 
sirnycd  by  lii-,  cneinifs  ?  Why  should  he  alhnv  the  honest,  the 
lovin-,  the  n.Fi.lc,  tc.  piri^-h  at  [he  stake?  Can  you  answer 
tlu- 
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It  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  your  creed, 
you  are  philosophical  enough  to  say  that  some  men  are 
incapacitated,  by  reason  of  temperament,  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  God.  Now,  if  a  belief  in  God  is  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  why  should  God  create  a  soul  without 
this  capacity  ?  Why  should  he  create  souls  that  he  knew  would 
be  lost  ?  You  seem  to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  poetical, 
or  dreamy,  in  order  to  be  religious,  and  by  inference,  at  least, 
you  deny  certain  qualities  to  me  that  you  deem  necessary.  Do 
you  account  for  the  atheism  of  Shelley  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  poetic,  and  do  you  quote  his  lines  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  very  God  whose  being  he  so  passionately  denied  ?  Is  it 
p(^ble  that  Napoleon — one  of  the  most  infamous  of  men — 
had  a  nature  so  finely  strung  that  he  was  sensitive  to  the  divine 
influences  ?  Are  you  driven  to  the  necessity  of  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  one  tyrant  by  the  words  of  another  ?  Personally,  I 
have  but  little  confidence  in  a  religion  that  satisfied  the  heart  of 
a  man  who,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  filled  half  the  world  with 
widows  and  orphans.  In  regard  to  Agassiz,  it  is  just  to  say 
that  he  furnished  a  vast  amount  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  the  theories  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  then  denied  the 
correctness  of  these  theories — preferring  the  good  opinions  of 
Harvard  for  a  few  days  to  the  lasting  applause  of  the  intel- 
lectual world. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  world  is  a  mystery,  not  only,  but 
that  everything  in  nature  is  equally  mysterious,  and  that  there 
is  no  way  of  escape  from  the  mystery  of  life  and  death.  To 
me,  the  crystallization  of  the  snow  is  as  mysterious  as  the  con- 
stellations. But  when  you  endeavor  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  universe  by  the  mystery  of  Ood,  you  do  not  even  exchange 
mysteries  —  you  simply  make  one  more. 

Nothing  can  be  mysterious  enough  to  become  an  explana- 
tion. 

The  mystery  of  man  cannot  be  explained  by  the  mystery  of 
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God,  That  mystery  still  asks  for  explanation.  The  mind  is 
so  that  it  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  an  infinite  personality.  That 
is  beyond  the  circumference.  This  being  so,  it  is  impossible 
that  man  can  be  convinced  by  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
that  which  he  cannot  in  any  measure  comprehend.  Such  evi- 
dence would  be  equally  incomprehensible  with  the  incompre- 
hensible fact  sought  to  be  established  by  it,  and  the  intellect  of 
man  can  grasp  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

You  admit  that  the  God  of  Nature — that  is  to  say,  your  God 
—  is  as  infiexible  as  nature  itself  Why  should  man  worship  the 
inflexible  ?  Why  should  he  kneel  to  the  unchangeable  ?  You 
say  that  your  God  "does  not  bend  to  human  thought  any 
more  than  to  human  will,"  and  that  "the  more  we  study  him, 
the  more  we  find  that  he  is  not  what  we  imagined  him  to 
be."  So  that,  after  all.  the  only  thing  you  are  really  certain 
of  in  relation  to  your  God  is,  that  he  Is  not  what  you  think 
he  is.  Is  it  not  almost  absurd  to  insist  that  such  a  state  of 
mind  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  that  it  is  a  moral  restraint, 
or  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  social  order? 

Tiie  most  religious  nations  have  been  the  most  immoral,  the 
crudest  and  the  moat  unjust.  Italy  was  liir  worse  under  the 
Popes  than  under  the  Ciesars.  Was  there  ever  a  barbarian 
nation  more  savage  than  the  Spain  of  the  sixtaenth  century? 
Certainly  you  must  know  that  what  you  call  religion  has  pro- 
duced a  thous-ind  civil  wars,  and  has  severed  with  the  sword 
all  the  natural  tics  that  produce  ' '  the  unity  and  married  calm 
of  States."  Theology  i.s  the  fruitful  mother  of  discord  ;  order 
is  the  child  of  reason.  If  you  will  candidly  consider  this  ques- 
tion—  if  you  will  fur  a  few  moments  furget  your  preconceived 
opinions — ^  you  will  instaiuly  sec  that  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation holds  society  together.  Religion  itself  was  born  of  this 
instinct.  People,  being  ignorant,  believed  that  the  Gods  were 
jealous  and  revengeful.  They  peopled  space  with  phantoms 
thai  demanded   worship  and  delighted  in  sacrifice  and  cere- 
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mony,  phantoms  that  could  be  flattered  by  praise  and  changed 
by  prayer.  These  ignorant  people  wished  to  preserve  them- 
selves. They  supposed  that  they  could  in  this  way  avoid 
pestilence  and  &mine,  and  postpone  perhaps  the  day  of  death. 
Do  you  not  see  that  self-preservation  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
worship  ?  Nations,  Uke  individuals,  defend  and  protect  them- 
selves. Nations,  like  individuals,  have  fears,  have  ideals,  and 
live  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends.  Men  defend  their 
property  because  it  is  of  value.  Industry  is  the  enemy  of 
theft.  Men,  as  a  rule,  desire  to  live,  and  for  that  reason  mur- 
der is  a  crime.  Fraud  is  hateful  to  the  victim.  The  majority 
of  mankind  work  and  produce  the  necessities,  the  comforts, 
and  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  wish  to  retain  the  firuits  of  their 
labor.  Government  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities  for  the 
preservation  of  what  man  deems  of  value.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  social  order,  and  this  holds  society  together. 

Religion  has  been  the  enemy  of  social  order,  because  it 
directs  the  attention  of  man  to  another  world.  Religion 
teaches  its  votaries  to  sacrifice  this  world  for  the  sake  of  that 
other.  The  effect  is  to  weaken  the  ties  that  hold  &milies  and 
States  together.  Of  what  consequence  is  anything  in  this 
world  compared  with  eternal  joy  ? 

You  insist  that  man  is  not  capable  of  self-government,  and 
that  God  made  the  mistake  of  filling  a  world  with  failures  —  in 
other  words,  that  man  must  be  governed  not  by  himself,  but 
by  your  God,  and  that  your  God  produces  order,  and  estab- 
lishes and  preserves  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  being 
so,  your  God  is  responsible  for  the  government  of  this  world. 
Does  he  preserve  order  in  Russia?  Is  he  accountable  for 
Siberia  ?  Did  he  establish  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  Was  he 
the  founder  of  the  Inquisition  ? 

You  answer  all  these  questions  by  calling  my  attention  to 
**  the  retributions  of  history.'*  What  are  the  retributions  of 
history  ?    The  honest  were  burned  at  the  stake ;  the  patriotic, 
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the  generous,  and  the  noble  were  allowed  to  die  in  dungeons  : 
whole  races  were  enslaved ;  millions  of  mothers  were  robbed 
of  their  bs^>e3.  What  mere  the  retributions  of  historv-  ?  Thrr 
who  committed  these  crimes  wore  crowns,  and  they  who  jusa- 
fied  these  in£unies  mere  adorned  mrith  the  tiara. 

You  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  Lincoln  at  Gett\"»buTg 
said  :  *  *  Just  and  true  are  thy  judgments,  Lord  God  Alm^jhty 
Something  like  this  occurs  in  his  last  inaugural,  in  mhich  be 
sa>'s, — speaking  of  his  hope  that  the  m^r  might  soon  be  ended. 
— •*  If  it  shall  continue  until  evcr>'  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  dramn  m-ith  the  sword,  still  it  must 
be  said,  *  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  rightemxs 
altogether.*  '*  But  admitting  that  you  are  correct  in  the  asACT> 
tion.  let  me  ask  you  one  question  :  Could  one  standing  o\eT 
the  body  of  Lincoln,  the  blood  slomly  oozing  from  the  mjkii* 
man's  m-ound.  have  truthfully  said:  **Just  and  true  are  thr 
judgments,  Lord  (kxI  Almighty"? 

Do  you  really  belie\'e  that  this  morid  is  go\-emed  by  an  in- 
finitely  mise  and  good  ChxI  }  Have  ytiu  convinced  evm  your- 
self of  this  ?  Why  ^houId  Ckxl  j>crmit  the  triumph  of  inju^tjcr  * 
Wh\  sh«»i:l<1  the  Iom::v:  \*r  t"rtiir«  *i  ^  W'fiv  ^^h-'i;!.!  \\\v  n  ^  !'-^t 
Ik- tlrNirMVf  ti  *  W'hv  ^h«»uM  thr  u<.rl*!  U-  !;!)<.!  ujtli  \\\\-^z\  . 
with  i^!i<»ran'«-.  .in«l  u:th  uant  ^  \\  !..it  r»M^"ii  h.i\r  \ .  u  !  r 
l>«!:<\;r:^  lh.it  y«»iir  <»«Miu:ll  «!•  •  In  iti  r  in  .in.  .t!if  r  u .  .r!  !  !!..in 
hf  h.i^  <itint  .ifu!  i>  'I't.::^'  in  th>  *  Will  \\v  ^h  ui>'  r  *  W*;!*.  h*- 
h.i\»*  rn<»r»   |M»'A»r  ^     \V*:!I  h.»'  !»«•  in.>r»-  in*  r   \\\\\  ^ 

W'h' ti    I    viv  "  v<»iir   (i<««!     '  of   i..i;r'**-    I    i:.r.in    !h«-   <». -!     !*- 
Mr."**'!    ii:  tl.«-  I':^  !«•  .in«!   tin-  l*r»  ^'-v  !♦  r.  tn  ('•::!•--:• -n  •  ?    f*  i.'h 
Hut  .1-^'  t;!i  I  ■N.i\     l\.  it    in  thr   n.i!i:r»-  «  I   t!i:::^'»    th*  r»-  ^  tr;   \'*    ::•> 
r\:«!»n««-  i  •!   th«-  «  x;Nt»-i;' »    t  »t   .in  ;:.*;::.:•    !^  :ii^' 

.•\n  :!if::-..:«-  U  :r^ij    nr.i^t    \»    *  t  .i. •!.!..  .ri!.x>    ,^tl^\  f,  .r  th.it  rr-.i^.  n 
lh«r»-  i^  Ti«  th.-.n-^'  th.it  .4  fm;!*-  !■<  :r.",^-  •  .in  •!•»  t?;.it     .m  b\    i!:\   i  • -* 
mI-:1:!v   at!»*i  t    th«    \if!l-!«inv;  •  •!    !h»-    ••!'.!.::••:.!»>>.       Vh.^    !*    'i^ 
M},  nian  t .m  n«';thrr  out  n«»r  •li*'*  *'..if  .^'^   .in\  -S^t  ..r  <!i;!\  :      .n 
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infinite  being.  The  infinite  cannot  want,  and  man  can  do 
nothing  for  a  being  who  wants  nothing.  A  conditioned  being 
can  be  made  happy,  or  miserable,  by  changing  conditions,  but 
the  conditionless  is  absolutely  independent  of  cause  and  effect 

I  do  not  say  that  a  God  does  not  exist,  neither  do  I  say  that 
a  God  does  exist ;  but  I  say  that  I  do  not  know — that  there 
can  be  no  evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
being,  and  that  my  mind  is  so  that  it  is  incapable  of  even 
thinking  of  an  infinite  personality.  I  know  that  in  your  creed 
you  describe  God  as  **  without  body,  parts,  or  passions.** 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  simply  a  description  of  an  infinite 
vacuum.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  gods.  This  world 
is  the  only  one  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  your  letter  the  expression  that  *  *  perhaps 
others  are  better  acquainted  with  that  of  which  I  am  so  igno- 
rant. *  *  Did  you,  by  this,  intend  to  say  that  you  know  any- 
thing of  any  other  state  of  existence — that  you  have  inhabited 
some  other  planet — that  you  lived  before  you  were  born,  and 
that  you  recollect  something  of  that  other  world,  or  of  that 
other  state  ? 

Upon  the  question  of  immortality  you  have  done  me,  unin- 
tentionally, a  great  injustice.  With  regard  to  that  hope,  I 
have  never  uttered  *  *  a  flippant  or  a  trivial ' '  word.  I  have 
said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality, that,  like  a  sea,  has  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  human 
heart,  with  its  countless  waves  of  hope  and  fear  beating  against 
the  shores  and  rocks  of  time  and  fate,  was  not  born  of  any 
book,  nor  of  any  creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  bom  of 
human  affection,  and  it  will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath 
the  mists  and  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness  as  long  as  love 
kisses  the  lips  of  death. 

I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  we  do 
not  know,  we  cannot  say,  whether  death  is  a  wall  or  a  door — 
the  beginning,  or  end,  of  a  day — the  spreading  of  pinions  to 
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•oar.  or  the  folding  forever  of  wings — the  rite  or  the  Mt 
of  a  sun,  or  an  endless  life,  that  brings  lapture  and  love  to 
every  one. 

The  belief  in  immortality  is  br  older  than  dristianity. 
Thousands  of  years  before  Qirist  was  bom  billioQS  of  people 
had  lived  and  died  in  that  hope.  Upon  countless  grsvcs  had 
been  laid  in  love  and  tears  the  emUems  of  another  life.  The 
heaven  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  in  this  world.  The 
dead,  after  the)'  were  raised,  were  to  live  here.  Not  one  stf • 
is£ictory  word  was  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Christ — notih 
ing  philosophic,  nothing  dear,  nothing  that  adwns.  like  a  bow 
of  promise,  the  doud  of  doubt 

According  to  the  account  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  was 
dead  for  a  period  of  neariy  three  days.  After  his  rcsurrcctxMU 
why  did  not  some  one  of  his  disdples  ask  him  where  he  had 
been ?  Why  did  he  not  tell  them  what  world  he  had  visited^ 
There  was  the  opportunity  to  "  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
light*'  And  yet  he  was  as  silent  as  the  grave  that  he  had  IcA 
— speechless  as  the  stone  that  angels  had  rolled  away. 

How  do  you  account  for  this  ?  Was  it  not  infinitely  cnid  to 
leave  the  world  in  darkness  and  in  doubt,  when  one  vord 
couUi  have  fillril  all  time  with  h(>|>€*  anci  li^ht } 

The-  hope  of  immortality  b  the  ){;reat  luk  round  which  ha\^ 
cIinilM*il  the  |M)isonou2i  vines  tif  buperstition.  The  vine»  ha\'e 
Hilt  Mi|i|H>rted  the  oak  —  the  oak  has  suppt>rted  the  vines.  A« 
lon){  a«i  men  live  and  love  and  die,  this  hope  will  blosaom  in 
the  hunun  heart. 

All  I  have  s.ii<l  u|K)n  this  subject  has  been  to  express  my 
ho|>e  and  confev»  my  bck  of  knowledf^e.  Neither  by  word  nor 
look  have  I  exprev»ed  any  other  feelinj;  than  sym|>athy  with 
those  who  ho|>e  to  live  a^ain  —  for  those  who  bend  above  their 
dead  and  dream  of  life  to  come.  But  I  have  denounced  the 
srlfishnevi  and  heartle^aneas  of  those  who  expect  for  themscU-es 
an  eternity  of  joy,  and  for  the  rest  of  mankind  predict,  with- 
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out  a  tear,  a  world  of  endless  pain.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  such  a  hope  —  a  hope  that  can  give  satis- 
fiiction  only  to  the  hyenas  of  the  human  race. 

When  I  say  that  I  do  not  know — when  I  deny  the  existence 
of  perdition,  you  reply  that  **  there  is  something  very  cruel  in 
thb  treatment  of  the  belief  of  my  fellow-creatures.*' 

You  have  had  the  goodness  to  invite  me  to  a  grave  over 
which  a  mother  bends  and  weeps  for  her  only  son.  I  accept 
your  invitation.  We  will  go  together.  Do  not,  I  pray  you, 
deal  in  splendid  generalities.  Be  explicit.  Remember  that 
the  son  for  whom  the  loving  mother  weeps  was  not  a  Christian, 
not  a  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  nor  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  mother  turns  to  you  for  consolation,  for 
some  star  of  hope  in  the  midnight  of  her  grief.  What  must 
you  say?  Do  not  desert  the  Presbyterian  creed.  Do  not 
forget  the  threatenings  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  must  you  say  ? 
Will  you  read  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith  ?    Will  you  read  this  ? 

"  Although  the  light  of  Nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  Prov- 
idence, do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God 
as  to  leave  man  inexcusable,  yet  they  are  not  sufficient  to  give  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will  which  is  necessary  to  salvation." 

Or,  will  you  read  this  ? 

"  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some 
men  and  angels  are  predestined  unto  everlasting  life  and  others  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predes- 
tined and  foreordained,  are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed, 
and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either 
increased  or  dimished. ' ' 

Suppose  the  mother,  lifting  her  tear-stained  face,  should 
say  :  **  My  son  was  good,  generous,  loving  and  kind.  He 
gave  his  life  for  me.  Is  there  no  hope  for  him  ? ' '  Would 
you  then  put  this  serpent  in  her  breast  ? 


.^  J,--SL.t 
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"  Men  not  professing;  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  wliatsoever.  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  conform  their  lives 
accurding  to  tlie  light  of  Nature.  We  cannot  by  our  best  worlis  merit 
pardon  of  sin.  There  is  no  sin  so  Rinall  but  that  it  deserves  damnation. 
Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  although,  for  the  malter  of  that, 
tliey  may  be  Ihings  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use  both  to 
tlieniselves  and  olheni.  are  sinful  and  cannot  please  God  or  make  a 
man  meet  to  receive  Christ  or  God." 

And  suppose  the  mother  sliould  then  sobbingly  ask:  "What 
has  become  of  nivson?  Where  is  he  now?"  Would  you 
Still  read  from  your  Coiifcs-sion  of  Faith,  or  from  your  Cate- 
chism—this? 

"Tht.suuls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in 
torment  und  utter  darknt.ss,  reseivcd  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
At  the  last  day  the  righteous  shall  come  into  everlasting  life,  but  the 
wicked  shall  be  cast  inlii  eternal  torment  and  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction.  The  wicked  shall  be  cast  into  hell,  to  be  punished  with 
unspeakable  torment,  both  of  body  and  soul,  witli  the  devil  and  his 
angels  forever." 

If  the  poor  mother  slill  wept,  still  refused  to  be  comforted, 
wuuJd  you  thrust  this  dagger  in  her  heart  ? 

"At  the  Day  of  Judgment  you.  being  caught  up  to  Christ  in  the 
d'UidM.  shall  lie  seated  at  his  right  hand  and  there  openly  acknowl- 
edged and  nci]iiilliH!,  mid  you  shall  join  with  him  in  the  damnation  of 

If  this  failed  to  still  the  heatings  of  her  .iching  heart,  would 
\o\i  rc'peat  these  words  which  you  say  came  from  the  loving 
s,nil<.f  Christ? 

■■'lluvxih..]H-li.M;iiul  ;,ri-  l.apli/cci  -.h^ll  be  saved,  ^md  thev  who 
h,  Ih  vrii..l  si,, ,11  lK-.l,u.i,ud;  ^liul  liiL-esli^iil   -■J  away  into  everlasl- 

ui;.;  Iir.:  |.u-p,Lr,-d  1". -r  tin.'  <k-vil  .iiid  his  aiik'^'ls." 

W'Mi.td  y.-n  tint  he  .:nni,.iHe.l,  acordiilg  to  your  belief,  to 
tell  Ihi-  niMih.T  that  ■■  there  is  hut  one  name  given  under 
liiiiveti  .itid  [hikiiil;  men  «  hereby  "  tjic  souls  of  men  can  enter 
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the  gates  of  Paradise  ?  Would  you  not  be  compelled  to  say : 
•*  Your  son  lived  in  a  Christian  land.  The  means  of  grace 
were  within  his  reach.  He  died  not  having  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  and  your  son  is  forever  lost.  You  can  meet 
your  son  again  only  by  dying  in  your  sins ;  but  if  you  will  give 
your  heart  to  God  you  can  never  clasp  him  to  your  breast 
again.'' 

What  could  I  say  ?    Let  me  tell  you  : 

*•  My  dear  madam,  this  reverend  gentieman  knows  nothing 
of  another  world.  He  cannot  see  beyond  the  tomb.  He  has 
simply  stated  to  you  the  superstitions  of  ignorance,  of  cruelty 
and  fear.  If  there  be  in  this  universe  a  God,  he  certainly  is  as 
good  as  you  are.  Why  should  he  have  loved  your  son  in  life 
—  loved  him,  according  to  this  reverend  gendeman,  to  that 
degree  that  he  gave  his  life  for  him ;  and  why  should  that  love 
be  changed  to  hatred  the  moment  your  son  was  dead  ? 

**  My  dear  woman,  there  are  no  punishments,  there  are  no 
rewards  —  there  are  consequences ;  and  of  one  thing  you  may 
rest  assured,  and  that  is,  that  every  soul,  no  matter  what 
sphere  it  may  inhabit,  will  have  the  everlasting  opportunity  of 
doing  right. 

**  If  death  ends  all,  and  if  this  handful  of  dust  over  which 
you  weep  is  all  there  is,  you  have  this  consolation  :  Your  son 
is  not  within  the  power  of  this  reverend  gendeman' s  God  — 
that  is  something.  Your  son  does  not  suffer.  Next  to  a  life 
of  joy  is  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death. ' ' 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  infinitely  absurd  to  call  orthodox 
Christianity  **a  consolation"?  Here  in  this  world,  where 
every  human  being  is  enshrouded  in  cloud  and  mist, — where 
all  lives  are  filled  with  mistakes, — where  no  one  claims  to  be 
perfect,  is  it  **  a  consolation  "  to  say  that  **  the  smallest  sin  de- 
serves eternal  pain  "  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  extract  from  the  doctrine  of  hell  one  drop,  one  ray,  of  *'  con- 
solation "  ?      If  that  doctrine  be  true,  is  not  your  God  an  infi- 
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ntte  criminal  ?  Why  should  he  have  created  uncounted  biOiQiit 
destined  to  suffer  forever  ?  Why  did  he  not  leave  then  on* 
conscious  dust  ?  Compared  with  this  crime,  any  crime  that 
man  can  by  any  possibility  commit  is  a  rirtue. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  your  God. — the  keeper  of  an  infinite 
penitentiary  filled  with  immortal  convicts, — your  God  aa 
eternal  turnkey,  without  the  pardoning  power.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  infinite  horror,  you  complacently  apeak  of  the 
atonement, — a  scheme  that  has  not  yet  gathered  within  its 
borixon  a  billionth  part  of  the  human  race, — an  atonement  with 
one-half  the  world  remaining  undiscovered  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  it  was  made. 

If  there  could  be  no  suflfering,  there  could  be  no  sin.  To 
unjusdy  cause  suffering  is  the  only  possible  crime.  How  can 
a  God  accept  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  in  lieu  of  the  punisb- 
ment  of  the  guilty  ? 

According  to  your  theory,  this  infinite  being,  by  his  mere 
will,  makes  right  and  wrong.  This  I  do  not  admiL  Right 
and  wrong  exist  in  the  nature  of  things — in  the  relatioo  they 
bear  to  man,  and  to  sentient  beings^  You  have  already  ad* 
niitted  that  **  Nature  is  inflexible,  and  that  a  violatrd  Lav  cjHa 
for  it!i  conMr<|ucnces. "  I  in^i^bt  that  no  (t<Mi  can  »trp  lirt«<-m 
an  art  and  its  natural  rtTrCtv  If  (iod  cxi^tN.  hr  has  n<»thm^  to 
ilo  uith  punishment,  nothing  to  do  with  rrwani.  Fri»m  irr- 
tain  act*  flow  certain  consrtjuence^ ;  thcM-  ct>ni(r<|urncm  m- 
crtMM*  or  decrease  the  happiness  i>(  nun  :  and  the  conM^tiuencrs 
must  l*e  U»nie. 

A  nun  uhi>  lus  forfeited  hii  hfe  ti»  the  commonwealth  mav 
be  |urd<in«*<l.  hut  a  man  wh<i  has  violatrd  a  conditifn  «>i  his 
own  welMiein^  cannot  Ik*  |Mrd«'ned — ihrrr  i^  no  |Mrd«>r.:n^ 
|Kiuer.  The  laws  of  tllr  St.itr  arr  made.  Ami.  \mrm}*  liiatlc-. 
can  lie  chan>*ed ;  hut  thr  Li»  ts  «»t'  the  un:\ersr  cannot  lie 
chan^^ed.  The  relation  of  act  Ut  ciinM-i|urnce  t  annoC  Jir  altrrrd. 
Thu  is  abo\x  all  fiowrr,  and.  conM-(|uentIy.  there  U  no  anaUifcy 
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between  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  facts  in  Nature.  An  in- 
finite God  could  not  change  the  relation  between  the  diameter 
and  circumference  of  the  circle. 

A  man  having  committed  a  crime  may  be  pardoned,  but  I 
deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  punish  an  innocent  man  in  the 
place  of  the  pardoned  —  no  matter  how  willing  the  innocent 
man  may  be  to  suffer  the  punishment.  There  is  no  law  in 
Nature,  no  fact  in  Nature,  by  which  the  innocent  can  be  jusdy 
punished  to  the  end  that  the  guilty  may  go  free.  Let  it  be 
understood  once  for  all :  Nature  cannot  pardon. 

You  have  recognized  this  truth.  You  have  asked  me  what 
is  to  become  of  one  who  seduces  and  betrays,  of  the  criminal 
with  the  blood  of  his  victim  upon  his  hands  ?  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation  I  answer,  whoever  commits  a  crime  against 
another  must,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  this  world  and  in 
another,  if  there  be  one,  make  full  and  ample  restitution,  and 
in  addition  must  bear  the  natural  consequences  of  his  offence. 
No  man  can  be  perfectly  happy,  either  in  this  world  or  in  any 
other,  who  has  by  his  perfidy  broken  a  loving  and  confiding 
heart  No  power  can  step  between  acts  and  consequences  — 
no  forgiveness,  no  atonement. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  taught  for  many  years,  if  you 
are  a  Presbyterian,  or  an  evangelical  Christian,  that  a  man  may 
seduce  and  betray,  and  that  the  poor  victim,  driven  to  insanity, 
leaping  from  some  wharf  at  night  where  ships  strain  at  their 
anchors  in  storm  and  darkness  —  you  have  taught  that  this 
poor  girl  may  be  tormented  forever  by  a  God  of  infinite  com- 
passion. This  is  not  all  that  you  have  taught.  You  have  said 
to  the  seducer,  to  the  betrayer,  to  the  one  who  would  not  listen 
to  her  wailing  cry, — who  would  not  even  stretch  forth  his  hand 
to  catch  her  fluttering  garments, —  you  have  said  to  him: 
"Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  happy 
forever ;  you  shall  live  in  the  realm  of  infinite  delight,  from 
which  you  can,  without  a  shadow  falling  upon  your  face,  ob- 
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sen'C  the  poor  girl,  your  victim,  writhing  in  the  agooies  of 
hell.**  You  have  taught  this.  For  my  part.  I  do  not  see  hov 
an  angel  in  heaven  meeting  another  angel  whom  he  had 
robbed  on  the  earth,  could  feel  entirely  blissful.  I  go  further. 
Any  decent  angel,  no  matter  if  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
should  he  see  in  hell  one  of  his  victims,  would  leave  hea\*eii 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  one  tear  from  the  cheek  of  the 
damned. 

You  seem  to  have  forgotten  your  statement  in  the  com- 
mencement of  your  letter,  that  your  God  is  as  inflexible  as 
Nature  —  that  he  bends  not  to  human  thought  nor  to  human 
will.     You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  line  which  you  ompha- 
sixed  with  italics  :  **  The  effect  of  everything  u-kuk  is  ef  the 
nature  of  a  cause,  is  eternal.' *     In  the  light  of  thbt  sentence, 
where  do  you  find  a  place  for  forgivenessi  —  for  your  .-vtone- 
roent  ?     Where  is  a  way  to  escape  from  the  effect  of  a  cause 
that  is  eternal?     Do  you  not  see  that  this  sentence  is  a  cord 
with  which  I  easily  tie  your  hands  }     The  scientific  part  of  your 
letter  destroys  the  theological.     You  have  put  **  new  wine  into 
old  Inittles."  and  the  predicted  result  has  followed.       WiU  the 
anjjrl>  in  he.iven.  the  redeemed  of  earth.  losr  their  memorv  * 
\V:11  not  all  the  revlceineii  r.iAcal?»  rt-incmlx  r  their  r.4M.4l:!\  * 
\V:li  n«»i  .ill  the  retl«-eme<l  .isv.Ls'-.ins  rcnvtnUr  thr  twv^  i.t*  thr 
d*  .111  *     \V:ll  n«)l  .ill  the  s«<liii  tp%  .i:nl  U  ir.i\«  r>.  rii:)ri:il-  r  \\*  r 
n;^!>.  h.»  r  t' .ir^.  an«l  lh»"  t^nr^  nt    her    %••;.«-.  .ir:«I    u.!!   r:  •:   tV*- 
ioriN*  ;«  Hi  ♦•  •  •!  th'-  rt  ilmnt-ti  Ik*  .i>  in*  \t»raJ»u*  a'*  lh»-  »«»n'M:«T'  r 
ot  lh»*  <l.iinn»  A  * 

It  ni«*m«rv  i-*  !•»  U^  !or«-\rr  "  th»-  uar«l»r  «•!  lh»-  hr.i:n.  .»r..! 
if  th»-  r''l««in«Ml  t  an  n.xtr  Infj^et  thr  snis,  ih«  v  » .►inrr.:!!iil.  :hr 
pain  an<l  an^u^h  lh«  y  iauMtj.  th«n  ihry  ^  .\n  n»  \»  r  Ik*  j>r-ft.-x  t!y 
ha|>{>y  .  an«l  il  th«-  l»»>t  can  n«\«r  lor^i  t  the  ^«mh1  thrv  il:t!.  th** 
kin<l  acti«>nN.  thr  l.ivinj;  woiii^.  thr  h«'r«»;c  «lrr«l'* .  an«l  :l  the 
memory  <»r  ^'•'♦xl  d«*t<i«*  jjiN**"^  tlw  Nlsj^htrst  plrasurr.  thrn  thr 
lost  can  never  lie  pertV-cily  mivrahlr      ()uj»ht  not  the  nirmonb- 
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of  a  good  action  to  live  as  long  as  the  memory  of  a  bad  one? 
So  that  the  undying  memory  of  the  good,  in  heaven,  brings 
undying  pain,  and  the  undying  memory  of  those  in  hell  brings 
undying  pleasure.  Do  you  not  see  that  if  men  have  done 
good  and  bad,  the  future  can  have  neither  a  perfect  heaven  nor 
a  perfect  hell? 

I  believe  in  the  manly  doctrine  that  every  human  being  must 
bear  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  and  that  no  man  can  be 
justly  saved  or  damned  on  account  of  the  goodness  or  the 
wickedness  of  another. 

If  by  atonement  you  mean  the  natural  effect  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  effects  following  a  noble  and  disinterested  action ;  if  you 
mean  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  worth  their  effect 
upon  the  human  race, — which  your  letter  seems  to  show, — 
then  there  is  no  question  between  us.  If  you  have  thrown 
away  the  old  and  barbarous  idea  that  a  law  had  been  broken, 
that  God  demanded  a  sacrifice,  and  that  Christ,  the  innocent, 
was  offered  up  for  us,  and  that  he  bore  the  wrath  of  God  and 
suffered  in  our  place,  then  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  life  should  be  exceedingly 
joyous  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  its  miseries,  its  bur- 
dens, and  its  tears.  I  know  that  as  darkness  follows  light 
around  the  globe,  so  misery  and  misfortune  follow  the  sons  of 
men.  According  to  your  creed,  the  future  state  will  be  worse 
than  this.  Here,  the  vicious  may  reform ;  here,  the  wicked 
may  repent ;  here,  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  may  fall  upon  the 
darkest  life.  But  in  your  future  state,  for  countiess  billions  of 
the  human  race,  there  will  be  no  reform,  no  opportunity  of 
doing  right,  and  no  possible  gleam  of  sunshine  can  ever  touch 
their  souls.  Do  you  not  see  that  your  future  state  is  infinitely 
worse  than  this  ?  You  seem  to  mistake  the  glare  of  hell  for 
the  light  of  morning. 

Let  us  throw  away  the  dogma  of  eternal  retribution.     Let 
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US  "cling  to  iill  that  can  bring  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  darkness 
of  this  life." 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  1  find  a  subject  for 
caricrtturc  in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  If,  by  regeneration, 
you  mean  reformation, — if  you  mean  that  there  conies  a  time 
in  the  life  of  a  young;  man  when  he  feels  the  touch  of  responsi- 
bility, and  that  he  leaves  his  foolish  or  vicious  ways,  and  con- 
cludes to  ;ict  like  an  honest  man, —  if  this  is  what  you  mean  by 
rej,'cneration,  I  am  a  bt'liever.  But  that  is  not  the  definition 
of  regeneration  in  j'our  creed —  that  is  not  Christian  regenera- 
tion. There  is  some  mysterious,  miraculous,  supernatural, 
invisible  agency,  called,  I  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  enters 
and  changes  the  heart  of  man,  and  this  mysterious  agency  is 
like  die  wind,  under  the  control,  apparently,  of  no  one,  coming 
am!  going  when  and  whither  it  listelh.  It  is  this  illogical  and 
absurd  view  of  regeneration  that  I  have  attacked. 

You  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  Hebrew  peasant, 
born  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  had  a  wisdom  above  that  of 
Socrates  or  Plato,  of  Confucius  or  Buddha,  and  you  conclude 
by  saying,  "This  is  the  greatest  of  miracles — that  such  a  being 
should  live  and  die  on  the  earth." 

I  can  hardly  admit  your  conclusion,  because  I  remember 
that  Christ  said  nothing  in  favor  of  the  family  relation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  life  tended  to  cast  discredit  upon  marriage. 
He  said  nothing  against  the  institution  of  slavery-;  nothing 
ngiiinst  the  tyranny  of  government ;  nothing  of  our  treatment 
i>riinini.ils:  noihiiii,'  about  eilucation,  about  intellectual  prog- 
n-~.-<:    noihiii'..'  of  url.    dci.-larcd   no  snentific  truth,   and  said 

Villi  ni:iy  ri,]ily  tli.it  all  iliis  i^  incliiikil  in  "  Do  unto  others 
;is  you  wniil<l  hr  ilnnr  l)y  :"  and  ■'K.-Mst  not  cvll."  More 
than  this  is  n<r.s--.iry  t"  vdu.;;ile  iIr-  hmn;m  race.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  to  yuiir  child  or  to  your  pupil,  ''  Do  right." 
The  great  <]ue;iUon  still  rcniain.s  :    Wlial  is  riglil  ?      Neither  is 
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there  any  wisdom  in  the  idea  of  non-resistance.  Force  without 
mercy  is  tyranny.  Mercy  without  force  is  but  a  waste  of  tears. 
Take  from  virtue  the  right  of  self-defence  and  vice  becomes  the 
master  of  the  world. 

Let  me  ask  you  how  it  came  to  pass  that  an  ignorant  driver 
of  camels,  a  man  without  family,  without  wealth,  became  mas- 
ter of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  ?  How  is  it  that 
he  conquered  and  overran  more  than  half  of  the  Christian 
world  ?  How  is  it  that  on  a  thousand  fields  the  banner  of  the 
cross  went  down  in  blood,  while  that  of  the  crescent  floated  in 
triumph  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  flag  of  this 
impostor  floats  to-day  above  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  ?  Was 
this  a  miracle?  Was  Mohammed  inspired?  How  do  you 
account  for  Confucius,  whose  name  is  known  wherever  the 
sky  bends?  Was  he  inspired — this  man  who  for  many  cen- 
turies has  stood  first,  and  who  has  been  acknowledged  the 
superior  of  all  men  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  of 
his  fellow-men?  How  do  you  account  for  Buddha, — in  many 
respects  the  greatest  religious  teacher  this  world  has  ever 
known, — the  broadest,  the  most  intellectual  of  them  all;  he 
who  was  great  enough,  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ  was 
bom,  to  declare  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  great 
enough  to  say  that  intelligence  is  the  only  lever  capable  of 
raising  mankind  ?  How  do  you  account  for  him,  who  has  had 
more  followers  than  any  other  ?  Are  you  willing  to  say  that 
all  success  is  divine  ?  How  do  you  account  for  Shakespeare, 
bom  of  parents  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  held  in  the 
lap  of  ignorance  and  love,  nursed  at  the  breast  of  poverty  — 
how  do  you  account  for  him,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  human 
race,  the  wings  of  whose  imagination  still  fill  the  horizon  of 
human  thought ;  Shakespeare,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  knew  all  depths  of  sorrow,  all  heights 
of  joy,  and  in  whose  mind  were  the  fruit  of  all  thought,  of  all 
experience,  and  a  prophecy   of  all  to  be  ;  Shakespeare,  the 
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loving  and  pure,  without  being  religious  —  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out any  belief  in  tlie  supernatural  ;  and  a  man  may  be  the  exact 
opposite  and  at  the  same  time  a  sincere  believer  in  the  creed 
of  any  church  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Clirist.  A  man  who  believes  in  the  Bible  may  or  may 
not  be  kind  to  his  family,  and  a  man  who  is  kind  and  loving 
in  his  family  may  or  may  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  the  effect  of  belief  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  your  Bible  shows  that  the  devil  himself  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  existence  of  your  God,  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  not  only 
believes  these  things,  but  he  knows  them,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it 
ail,  he  remains  a  devil  still. 

Few  religions  have  been  bad  enough  to  destroy  all  the  nat- 
ural goodness  in  the  hum.^n  heart.  In  the  deepest  midnight 
of  superstition  some  natural  virtues,  like  stars,  have  been  visi- 
ble in  the  heavens.  Man  has  committed  every  crime  in  the 
name  of  Christianity  ^  or  at  least  crimes  that  involved  the 
commission  of  all  others.  Those  who  paid  for  labor  with  the 
lash,  and  who  made  blows  a  legal  tender,  were  Christians. 
Those  who  cng'agcd  in  the  slave  trade  were  believers  in  a  per- 
jKonal  God.  One  slave  ship  was  called  "The  Jehovah." 
j  Those  who  pursued  with  hounds  the  fugitive  led  by  the 
'  Northern  star  prayed  fervently  to  Christ  to  crown  their  efforts 
with  >ui:cr.>,  a.Kl  iIk-  ste.ikrs  of  babes,  just  before  foiling 
ii.lcd   their  souls  to   the  keeping  of  the   Most 

cntioni'il  the  ajwstlcs,  let  me  call  your  atten- 

■  ilie  story  of  Anani.is  and   Sapphira.     The 

notliiiig  themselves,    conceived    the    idea  of 

Their  followers  who  had  some- 
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of  Christ — are  all  in  perdition.  Is  not  this  a  cruel  treatment 
of  the  belief  of  a  fellow-creature  ? 

A  religion  that  is  not  manly  and  robust  enough  to  bear  at- 
tack with  smiling  fortitude  b  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  heart 
or  brain.  A  religion  that  takes  refuge  in  sentimentality,  that 
cries  out:  "  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  tell  me  any  truth  calculated 
to  hurt  my  feelings,"  is  fit  only  for  asylums. 

You  believe  that  Christ  was  God,  that  he  was  infinite  in 
power.  While  in  Jerusalem  he  cured  the  sick,  raised  a  few 
from  the  dead,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Did  he  do 
these  things  because  he  loved  mankind,  or  did  he  do  these 
miracles  simply  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  was  the  very 
Christ?  If  he  was  actuated  by  love,  is  he  not  as  powerful  now 
as  he  was  then  ?  Why  does  he  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
now  ?  Why  does  he  not  with  a  touch  make  the  leper  clean  ? 
If  you  had  the  power  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  cleanse  the 
leper,  and  would  not  exercise  it,  what  would  be  thought  of 
you  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  one  who  can  and  will 
not  ciu'e,  and  one  who  causes  disease  ? 

Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  beautiful  girl  —  a  paralytic,  and 
yet  her  brave  and  cheerful  spirit  shone  over  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  her  body  like  morning  on  the  desert  What  would  I 
think  of  myself,  had  I  the  power  by  a  word  to  send  the  blood 
through  all  her  withered  limbs  freighted  again  with  life,  should 
I  refuse? 

Most  theologians  seem  to  imagine  that  the  virtues  have  been 
produced  by  and  are  really  the  children  of  religion. 

Religion  has  to  do  with  the  supernatural.  It  defines  our 
duties  and  obligations  to  God.  It  prescribes  a  certain  course 
of  conduct  by  means  of  which  happiness  can  be  attained  in  an- 
other world.  The  result  here  is  only  an  incident  The  vir- 
tues are  secular.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
supernatural,  and  are  of  no  kindred  to  any  religion.  A  man 
may  be  honest,  courageous,  charitable,  industrious,  hospitable, 
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loving  and  pure,  without  being  religious  —  that  is  to  say.  witli- 
out  any  belief  in  the  supernatural ;  and  a  man  may  be  the  ex^ct 
opposite  and  at  the  same  time  a  sincere  believer  in  the  creed 
of  any  church  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  existence  of  a  perKxial 
God,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  div-inity  oi 
Jesus  Christ.  A  man  who  believes  in  the  Bible  may  or  may 
not  be  kind  to  his  fiimily,  and  a  man  who  is  kind  and  lo\nng 
in  his  family  may  or  may  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  the  effect  of  belief  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  your  Bible  shows  that  the  devil  himself  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  existence  of  your  God,  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  not  only 
believes  these  things,  but  he  knows  them,  and  yet,  in  spite  oi  it 
all,  he  remains  a  devil  still. 

Few  religions  have  been  bad  enough  to  destroy  all  the  nat- 
ural gocxlness  in  the  human  heart.     In  the  deepest  midnight 
of  superstition  some  natural  virtues,  like  stars,  have  been  visi- 
ble in  the  heavens.     Man  has  committed  every  crime  in   the 
name  of  Christianity  —  or  at  least  crimes  that   involve*!   the 
ct'ininiNNHni  <»!   .i!l  uth' r«».       ThoM-  u!n»  |mh!  tor  I.ilv«»r  uith  !h-- 
l.ish.    an«!    v%hi»    in.nlr    1>Im'an    a    Nj^mI    itiHl^r.  uir«-    C  hr>t.a:;* 
riiM-*'    \vh<»  fii^Mj^f  i!  ifi  ihr  •»!.i\«'  tr.n!<    u»rr  IxlMMr**  \i\  .1  [•* ' 
v..r;il    (».m1       ( )nr    ^Lar     ship    u.iN    «.ill««l     •     rhr     |fh«'\ah. 
f  Ih'.-»*     \\\\'*    |»ur>u»»i    v^'.th    h«»iin(|>    \\\v    iii^.t;\f    1»*|     b%     x':,^ 
.\'  rrli*  ::\  ^tir    pr.iv»<i   Irr\<tir!v  t«»  ('hri>t  l«»  »  r«a%r'.  thf:r  ri\.  :*> 

Asl««  p.    ^  «  inin*  ii'it  «l    t}:*  :r    ^«»aU    l«»    tin-    k»-t  p:i:^'    «!    \\\v    M   »>: 

.\>  >•»'.!  h.i\»   in«iit:«»n<<l   the  a|>«»st!<s.  Irl  wv  lall  vour  .ittrr. 
tiun  !•  •  .iTi  .n-  .•!♦  \\\ 

N'«.u  ri'::i«  :n:- r  th»*  s!«»rv  i>\  An.iiu.iH  ar.'!  S.ipphira  Thr 
a|H»sll«*^.  ha\  111^  n«»t!):i;v^  llirinMUts.  toiUf:\«^i  xhv  \dr^  *4 
having  all  ihin^js  m  cunimon.      Th«  ir  !uIlM\»f  r^  uho  lud  x>fnr- 
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thing  were  to  sell  what  little  they  had,  and  turn  the  proceeds 
over  to  these  theological  financiers.  It  seems  that  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  had  a  piece  of  land.  They  sold  it,  and  after 
talking  the  matter  over,  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
collaterals,  concluded  to  keep  a  litde  — just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  starvation  if  the  good  and  pious  bankers  should 
abscond. 

When  Ananias  brought  the  money,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  had  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  Whereupon  God,  the  compassionate,  struck  him  dead. 
As  soon  as  the  corpse  was  removed,  the  aposdes  sent  for  his 
wife.  They  did  not  tell  her  that  her  husband  had  been  killed. 
They  deliberately  set  a  trap  for  her  life.  Not  one  of  them  was 
good  enough  or  noble  enough  to  put  her  on  her  guard ;  they 
allowed  her  to  believe  that  her  husband  had  told  his  story, 
and  that  she  was  free  to  corroborate  what  he  had  said.  She 
probably  felt  that  they  were  giving  more  than  they  could  af- 
ford, and,  with  the  instinct  of  woman,  wanted  to  keep  a  litde. 
She  denied  that  any  part  of  the  price  had  been  kept  back. 
That  moment  the  arrow  of  divine  vengeance  entered  her  heart. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  your  opinion  of  the 
aposdes  in  the  light  of  this  story?  Certainly  murder  is  a 
greater  crime  than  mendacity. 

You  have  been  good  enough,  in  a  kind  of  fatherly  way,  to 
give  me  some  advice.  You  say  that  I  ought  to  soften  my 
colors,  and  that  my  words  would  be  more  weighty  if  not  so 
strong.  Do  you  really  desire  that  I  should  add  weight  to  my 
words  ?  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  succeed  ?  If  the  com- 
mander of  one  army  should  send  word  to  the  general  of  the 
other  that  his  men  were  firing  too  high,  do  you  think  the  gen- 
eral would  be  misled  ?  Can  you  conceive  of  his  changing  his 
orders  by  reason  of  the  message  ? 

I  deny  that  "the  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea  to  find  freedom  to 
worship  God  in  the  forests  of  the  new  world. ' '     They  came  not 
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in  iIk  ntlGKit  of  tmiom.  ll  orvo*  entered  their  auMb  ihM 
other  men  had  the  same  right  tu  wonhip  Cod  acGardng  to 
Ibe  dictue*  of  their  con«cienca  thu  the  Pttgrims  lhewid<n 
bwL  The  mommt  thr>-  had  pc«rcr  they  were  ready  tp  whip 
asu)  bnnd.  to  imprison  and  bom.  They  dtd  not  befir**  ia 
r«%iou3  freedom.  They  had  no  more  idea  of  Iibcfty  of  cas< 
Bcience  thjn  Jehovah. 

I  do  not  aiy  that  there  a  no  pUce  in  the  worM  (or  hcroea 
■od  nwtyn.  On  the  contrary.  I  declare  that  the  fibeity  «c 
DOW  hkvc  vaa  von  for  us  by  heroes  and  by  manyn,  and  ^B- 
iMM  of  tbeK  manyn  nre  boived.  or  flayed  ainre,  or  ton  ■ 
pieoa,  or  WMwniled  by  the  cfanrdi  of  God.  The  btsoia 
waa  ahown  tn  figbtifid  the  bonlea  of  rdtfioua  Hipendbaa. 

Gtordana  Bnno  «■§  a  martyr.  He  van  a  hem.  He  befemd 
b  no  Cod,  in  no  heaven,  aad  tn  no  hell,  yet  he  periabed  bjr 
6rv.  He  na  ofliervd  liberty  on  caoditxm  that  be  would  fcoM. 
Thm  was  no  God  to  pleaac,  no  heaven  lo  expect,  do  befl  Id 
bar.  and  yet  he  died  by  fire,  amply  to  pnaerve  the  uoataiaad 
vhttcneaa  of  hi*  aoiiL 

For  hundreda  of  y«nn  every  man  who  atfcfcwl  tW  chsifc 
was  a  hrro.  The  raonl  iif  Chmiianily  has  been  wvt  Ibr  many 
centuries  with  the  Mood  of  the  nobloL  Christianity  baa  been 
ready  with  whip  and  chain  and  lire  to  banish  freedom  from  the 
earth 

Neither  b  it  true  that  "fimiily  life  withers  under  Uie  cold 
meer— half  pity  and  half  scorn  —  with  which  I  look  down  oa 
household  wonihip." 

Those  who  believe  in  the  exisicnce  of  God.  and  betieve  that 
thry  arr  indcbtrd  to  this  divine  being  fur  the  frw  gleams  of  mu- 
shinr  in  this  life,  and  who  thank  Cod  for  the  little  they  ha%-e  cn> 
joyrtl.  have  my  entire  rMi>ect.  Nc%rr  have  I  nid  one  word 
agjinsi  the  <tpint  of  I  hank  fulness.  I  understand  the  feeltng  of 
the  man  who  gaihen  hLi  Camily  about  him  after  the  storm,  or 
after  the  scourge,  or  after  long  sickneaa.  and  pouts  out  his 
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heart  in  thankfulness  to  the  supposed  God  who  has  protected 
his  fireside.  I  understand  the  spirit  of  the  savage  who  thanks 
his  idol  of  stone,  or  his  fetich  of  wood.  It  is  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other  that  I  respect,  it  is  the  goodness  and 
thankfulness  that  prompt  the  prayer. 

I  believe  in  the  family.  I  believe  in  family  life  ;  and  one  of 
my  objections  to  Christianity  is  that  it  divides  the  family.  Upon 
this  subject  I  have  said  hundreds  of  times,  and  I  say  again,  that 
the  roof-tree  is  sacred,  from  the  smallest  fibre  that  feels  the  soft, 
cool  clasp  of  earth,  to  the  topmost  flower  that  spreads  its  bosom 
to  the  sun,  and  like  a  spendthrift  gives  its  perfume  to  the  air. 
The  home  where  virtue  dwells  with  love  is  like  a  lily  with  a 
heart  of  fire,  the  fairest  flower  in  all  this  world. 

What  did  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries  do  for  the  home? 
What  have  nunneries  and  monasteries,  and  what  has  the  glori- 
fication of  celibacy  done  for  the  family  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  Christ  himself  offered  rewards  in  this  world  and  eternal 
happiness  in  another  to  those  who  would  desert  their  wives  and 
children  and  follow  him  ?  What  effect  has  that  promise  had 
upon  family  life  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  family  b  regarded  as  nothing. 
Christianity  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  family,  the  family  of 
Christ,  and  that  all  other  relations  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  that.  Christianity  teaches  the  husband  to  desert  the  wife, 
the  wife  to  desert  the  husband,  children  to  desert  their  parents, 
for  the  miserable  and  selfish  purpose  of  saving  their  own  little, 
shriveled  souls. 

It  is  far  better  for  a  man  to  love  his  fellow-men  than  to  love 
God.  It  is  better  to  love  wife  and  children  than  to  love 
Christ  It  is  better  to  serve  your  neighbor  than  to  serve  your 
God  —  even  if  God  exbts.  The  reason  is  palpable.  You  can 
do  nothing  for  God.  You  can  do  something  for  wife  and 
children.  You  can  add  to  the  sunshine  of  a  life.  You  can 
plant  flowers  in  the  pathway  of  another. 
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It  b  tTTK  that  I  am  ui  memy  of  the  onbodox  SAbbuh.  It 
b  Inie  that  I  do  not  beliew  in  giviag  one-«eveath  of  our  tinke 
to  the  tervice  at  tnpnMition.  The  whole  •chemc  of  yoar  n> 
ligion  can  be  untlerMood  hy  any  intelligent  man  in  one  day. 
Why  ihould  he  wane  a  leventb  of  his  whole  Dfe  in  boviac  the 
mnr  thooKfats  nrpcaled  Agaia  and  again  t 

Nothing  b  more  j^oomy  th^n  an  orthodox  Sabbath.  The 
oicchanic  who  has  wurkcd  during  the  week  in  heal  and  dint, 
the  bboring  man  who  has  hirdy  lucceeded  in  keeping  hb  kmI 
in  hit  body,  the  poor  woman  who  hai  been  wrwing  for  the 
rich,  may  go  to  the  village  church  which  )i)a  have  docribed. 
They  aonrcr  the  chiiDcs  of  the  bdl,  and  what  do  they  bear  io 
dib  viQage  church  f  la  it  that  Cod  ia  the  Fathn-  of  the  htonaa 
face ;  ia  that  all  ?  If  that  were  aJl.  you  never  would  have  bard 
an  objection  Emm  my  tipa.  That  u  nut  alL  If  all  minntcn 
•aid :  Bear  the  evils  of  thb  tile ;  your  Father  in  heaven  couais 
your  tcwt :  the  time  will  come  when  pain  and  death  and  grief 
will  be  fbrsoHeo  wonb ;  1  shmkl  have  liitened  with  the  nm. 
What  dH  docs  d»  mbuitcr  ny  to  the  poor  people  who  have 
MMweitil  the  chimes  of  yuur  bell  ?  Hr  >>.i>^  '  Tfir  nfu'lcM 
nn  deserves  eternal  pain."  "A  vast  majonty  ol  men  are 
doomed  to  sufler  the  wrath  of  God  forever."  He  filla  the 
present  with  fear  and  the  future  with  fire.  He  has  heaven  fcf 
the  few,  hell  for  the  many.  He  dest-ribes  a  tittle  graa»-grown 
path  that  leads  tu  heaven,  where  travelers  are  "few  and  &r 
between, "  and  a  great  highway  worn  with  countless  fert  that 
leads  to  everLuling  death. 

Such  Sabluths  arc  immoral.  Such  minisirra  are  the  real 
amKm.  (iUilly  would  I  abolish  such  a  Sabbath.  Gladly 
woul'l  I  turn  it  into  a  holiday,  a  day  of  rest  and  peace,  a  day 
logtt  acquainied  with  your  wile  and  children,  a  day  to  ex- 
change civilities  with  your  neighbors;  and  gladly  would  I  aee 
the  church  in  which  such  lermtma  arc  preached  changed  to  a 
pUce  of  entertainment.     Gladly  would  I  have  the  echoes  of 
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orthodox  sermons  —  the  owls  and  bats  among  the  rafters,  the 
snakes  in  crevices  and  comers  —  driven  out  by  the  glorious 
music  of  Wagner  and  Beethoven.  Gladly  would  I  see  the 
Sunday  school  where  the  doctrine  of  eternal  fire  is  taught, 
changed  to  a  happy  dance  upon  the  village  green. 

Music  refines.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  degrades. 
Science  civilizes.  Superstition  looks  longingly  back  to  sav- 
agery. 

You  do  not  believe  that  general  morality  can  be  upheld 
without  the  sanctions  of  religion. 

Christianity  has  sold,  and  continues  to  sell,  crime  on  a  credit. 
It  has  taught,  and  it  still  teaches,  that  there  is  forgiveness  for 
all.  Of  course  it  teaches  morality.  It  says  :  *  *  Do  not  steal, 
do  not  murder  ;'*  but  it  adds,  **  but  if  you  do  both,  there  is  a 
way  of  escape :  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved.*'  I  insist  that  such  a  religion  is  no  restraint. 
It  b  far  better  to  teach  that  there  is  no  forgiveness,  and  that 
every  human  being  must  bear  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

The  first  great  step  toward  national  reformation  is  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  our  acts.  The  young  men  who  come  from 
their  country  homes  into  a  city  filled  with  temptations,  may  be 
restrained  by  the  thought  of  father  and  mother.  This  is  a 
natural  restraint.  They  may  be  restrained  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  feet  that  a  thing  is  evil  on  account  of  its  consequences, 
and  that  to  do  wrong  is  always  a  mistake.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  man  being  more  liable  to  temptation  because  he  has 
heard  one  of  my  lectures  in  which  I  have  told  him  that  the 
only  good  is  happiness  —  that  the  only  way  to  attain  that  good 
is  by  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  his  moral  character  will  be  weakened  by  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 
You  seem  to  think  that  he  will  be  instantly  led  astray — that  he 
will  go  off  under  the  flaring  lamps  to  the  riot  of  passion.     Do 
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)FiM  think  ibc  Bible  cakublcti  to  trstnJn  htm  F  To  pcncnt 
ihb  would  jroa  rvcomtnetMl  him  to  read  the  bva  of  Abraham 
of  Imm,  Bad  of  Jacob,  and  tbe  other  holy  polygamiAa  of  iW 
Old  TaUnMoir  Should  be  rmI  the  life  oT  DavkL  mmI  d 
Do  you  think  this  would  enable  btm  to  whhitaad 
t  Woukl  it  not  be  far  better  U>6U  the  jrooi^natt'B 
miod  with  beta  ao  thai  be  may  know  exactly  the  phyiial  tarn- 
■eqaencea  of  such  adaf  Do  yoa  regani  tgnunnoe  m  lh» 
Ibundalioii  of  virtue  t  Is  (ear  the  ardl  tint  Stq>p0(1i  tfae  ntonl 
nature  of  nuo? 

You  aeen  to  think  that  there  b  danger  in  knowledce.  and 
that  (he  hat  cbemisu  are  most  likely  to  poboa  themaehrok 

You  Kiy  that  tu  »t»etr  at  reli^ua  ia  only  a  Uep  from  «>e«Ttng 
at  morality,  and  thca  only  another  atep  to  that  which  b  vidoua 
and  profligate. 

The  Jewfl  entcnaincd  the  aunc  opinion  of  the  trarhmga  of 
OiriaL  He  mvcml  at  their  njipuo.  The  Chriatiana  Hav« 
entertained  the  Hune  opinion  of  every  philoaopber.  Let  mm 
aay  to  you  again  —  and  let  roe  aay  it  once  lor  all  —  that 
aMnbty  ba*  nothing  lo  do  with  relifrion.  Monbty  docs  aot 
depend  upon  the  tuprrruturjil  M<mlily  doei  not  w>lk  with 
die  cnitcbea  of  miradca.  Morality  appcaJa  to  the  ezperieoce 
of  mankind.  It  carea  nothing  about  bith.  nothing  about  aacred 
books.  Morality  depends  upon  (acts,  aomething  thai  can  be 
•een,  aomething  known,  the  product  of  which  can  beeatinute<L 
It  needs  no  priest,  no  ceremony,  no  mummery.  It  believes  in 
the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  It  asks  kit  invcstigatioii. 
It  a  founded  upon  truth.  It  is  the  enemy  of  all  rvligiuo.  be- 
cause ti  h^s  tu  do  with  this  world,  and  with  thb  world  alone. 

My  objrct  is  to  drive  trar  out  ol  the  world.  Fear  a  the 
jaiirr  (if  ihr  mind.  Christunily,  superstition  —  that  is  lo  aay, 
the  suix-m^tunl  —  makes  every  brain  a  pruon  and  every  aoql 
a  convict.  Under  the  i;o«xmmem  of  a  {lersonal  deity,  cooar- 
quences  partake  of  the  nature  of  punish menta  and  icnafda. 
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Under  the  government  of  Nature,  what  you  call  punishments 
and  rewards  are  simply  consequences.  Nature  does  not 
punish.  Nature  does  not  reward.  Nature  has  no  purpose. 
When  the  storm  comes,  I  do  not  think :  **  This  is  being  done 
by  a  tyrant"  When  the  sun  shines,  I  do  not  say :  **  This  is 
being  done  by  a  friend.*'  Liberty  means  freedom  from  per- 
sonal dictation.  It  does  not  mean  escape  from  the  relations 
we  sustain  to  other  facts  in  Nature.  I  believe  in  the  restrain- 
ing influences  of  liberty.  Temperance  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  freedom.  To  remove  a  chain  from  the  body  puts  an  ad- 
ditional responsibility  upon  the  soul.  Liberty  says  to  the 
man :  You  injure  or  benefit  yourself;  you  increase  or  decrease 
your  own  well-being.  It  is  a  question  of  intelligence.  You 
need  not  bow  to  a  supposed  tyrant,  or  to  infinite  goodness. 
You  are  responsible  to  yourself  and  to  those  you  injure,  and 
to  none  other. 

I  rid  myself  of  fear,  believing  as  I  do  that  there  is  no  power 
above  which  can  help  me  in  any  extremity,  and  believing  as  I 
do  that  there  is  no  power  above  or  below  that  can  injure  me 
in  any  extremity.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  the  sport  of  ac- 
cident, or  that  I  may  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  blind  agency 
of  Nature.  There  is  no  accident,  and  there  is  no  agency. 
That  which  happens  must  happen.  The  present  is  the  nec- 
essary child  of  all  the  past,  the  mother  of  all  the  future. 

Does  it  relieve  mankind  from  fear  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  God  who  will  help  them  in  extremity  ?  What  evidence 
have  they  on  which  to  found  this  belief?  When  has  any  God 
listened  to  the  prayer  of  any  man  ?  The  water  drowns,  the 
cold  freezes,  the  flood  destroys,  the  fire  bums,  the  bolt  of 
heaven  falls  —  when  and  where  has  the  prayer  of  man  been 
answered  ? 

Is  the  religious  world  to-day  willing  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  ?  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  tested  in  the  United 
States.     The  Christians  of  Christendom,  with  one  accord,  fell 
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upon  tlicir  knees  and  asked  God  to  spare  the  life  of  one  nuan. 
You  know  the  result.  You  know  just  as  well  as  I  that  the 
forces  of  Nature  produce  tlie  good  and  bad  alike.  You  know 
that  ifie  forces  of  Nature  destroy  the  good  and  bad  alike. 
You  know  ihat  the  lightning  feels  the  same  keen  delight  in  strik- 
ing to  diiath  the  honest  man  that  it  does  or  would  in  striking  the 
assassin  with  his  knife  lifted  above  the  bosom  of  innocence. 

Did  God  hear  the  prayers  of  the  slaves  ?  Did  he  hear  the 
prayers  of  imprisoned  philosophers  and  patriots?  Did  he  hear 
the  prayers  of  martyrs,  or  did  he  allow  fiends,  calling  them- 
selves his  followers,  to  pile  die  fagoLs  round  the  forms  of  glori- 
ou.snien?  Did  he  allow  the  flames  to  devour  the  flesh  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  his?  Why  should  any  man  depend  on  the 
goodness  of  a  God  Avho  created  countless  millions,  knowing 
that  they  would  suffer  eternal  grief? 

The  faith  that  you  call  sacred — "'sacred  as  the  most  delicate 
manly  or  womanly  sentiment  of  love  and  honor  " — is  the  faith 
that  nearly  all  of  your  fellow-men  are  to  be  lost.  Ought  an 
honest  man  to  be  restrained  from  denouncing  that  faith  be- 
cau.sc  those  who  entertain  it  say  that  their  feelings  arc  hurt? 
You  say  to  me:  "There  is  a  hell.  A  man  advocating  the 
opinions  you  advocate  will  go  there  when  he  dies."  I  an- 
swer: "There  is  no  hell.  The  Bible  that  leaches  it  is  not 
true."     And  you  say:  "  How  can  you  hurt  my  feelings  ?  " 

You  seem  to  think  that  one  who  attacks  the  religion  of  his 
parents  is  wanting  in  respect  to  his  father  and  his  mother. 

U'L-re  the  early  Christians  lacking  in  respect  for  their  fathers 
and  nidtiiers?  Were  the  Pag; ms  who  embraced  Christianity 
heartless  sons  and  ilaughlers  ?  What  have  you  to  say  of  the 
ajiostUs?  Dill  they  not  he^ip  conlem|>t  Upon  the  religion  of 
their  father^  :iiid  nioihers?  Did  they  not  join  with  him  who 
denouiKVil  their  people  as  a  "generation  of  vipers  "  ?  Did 
they  not  follow  one  who  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  would 
desert  fatlurs  and  mothers  ?     Of  course  you  have  only  to  go 
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back  a  few  generations  in  your  &niily  to  find  a  Field  who  was 
not  a  Presbyterian.  After  that  you  find  a  Presbyterian.  Was 
he  base  enough  and  infamous  enough  to  heap  contempt  upon 
the  religion  of  his  father  and  mother  ?  All  the  Protestants  in 
the  time  of  Luther  lacked  in  respect  for  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  According  to  your  idea,  Progress  is  a 
Prodigal  Son.  If  one  is  bound  by  the  religion  of  his  fether  and 
mother,  and  his  father  happens  to  be  a  Presbyterian  and  his 
mother  a  Catholic,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
your  doctrine  gives  intellectual  freedom  only  to  foundlings  ? 

If  by  Christianity  you  mean  the  goodness,  the  spirit  of  for- 
giveness, the  benevolence  claimed  by  Christians  to  be  a  part, 
and  the  principal  part,  of  that  peculiar  religion,  then  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  * '  Christ  is  Christianity  and 
that  it  stands  or  falls  with  him."  You  have  narrowed  unnec- 
essarily the  foundation  of  your  religion.  If  it  should  be  es- 
tablished beyond  doubt  that  Christ  never  existed,  all  that  is  of 
value  in  Christianity  would  remain,  and  remain  unimpaired. 
Suppose  that  we  should  find  that  Euclid  was  a  myth,  the  sci- 
ence known  as  mathematics  would  not  suffer.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  painted  or  chiseled  the  greatest  pictures  and 
statues,  so  long  as  we  have  the  pictures  and  statues.  When 
he  who  has  given  the  world  a  truth  passes  from  the  earth,  the 
truth  is  left.  A  truth  dies  only  when  forgotten  by  the  human 
race.  Justice,  love,  mercy,  forgiveness,  honor,  all  the  virtues 
that  ever  blossomed  in  the  human  heart,  were  known  and 
practiced  for  uncounted  ages  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

You  insist  that  religion  does  not  leave  man  in  * '  abject  ter- 
ror'*  — does  not  leave  him  *'  in  utter  darkness  as  to  his  fate.** 

Is  it  possible  to  know  who  will  be  saved  ?  Can  you  read  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  decrees  of  the  Infinite  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  tell  who  is  to  be  eternally  lost  ?  Can  the  imagination  con- 
ceive a  worse  fate  than  your  religion  predicts  for  a  majority  of 
the  race  ?     Why  should  not  every  human  being  be  in  *  *  abject 
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terror"  whobdievn  your  doctrine  t  How  miiiy  loiring  nd 
tjacm  wDmm  wr  ia  the  asj-lunu  in-dAv  fasHng  Uut  ibcy 
km  oonunittnl  "the  tuipardofuble  lin" — a  «tn  to  wkich 
your  Gud  has  attadtrd  the  p«nalt>'  of  denial  tonnmt.  and 
yet  haaUkd  todcaeribetbe  offeoccf  Cut  tynumy  fo  beytwd 
this  —  fixiaic  the  peially  uf  eierrul  pain  Ibr  the  wcikuoii  of  a 
bw  nut  trnttm,  noi  knuwn.  but  kept  io  the  iccivcy  otiatmSm 
darluKW  f  How  tuuch  happier  it  b  to  know  oothins  aboM  i^ 
and  to  believe  nothing  about  it  I  How  mudi  betlET  to  ha*« 
no  God  I 

YoudbcmTra  "Great  lotrJUgeaee  onlrnqt  oar  bole  ItMS, 
CO  that  even  the  tmh  that  we  bear,  a>  they  oU  out  the  liaer 
dement*  of  character,  cuoduce  id  our  fiitutv  happam^" 
Tbitban  old  cxplanatwa— probably  aa  good  aa  any.  The 
idea  b,  that  thti  worid  ia  a  achool  in  which  man  becemc*  edn- 
eaied  throoKh  trftwlatioo — the  moiclei  of  character  hcn^ 
developed  by  wreatliiif  with  otirfbminc.  If  it  m  iMiiaaaij  lo 
lv«  thta  Ue  ia  onlcr  lo  tSevdop  c^ancter,  in  ocder  id  becoa* 
wotlliy  of  a  beiaer  world,  bow  do  you  aocotnt  Ibr  the  fact  that 
btlliotu  ofihc  hun)»n  race  die  in  in£uicy.  an-I  ^:'  rl..:  I'  ;>r','<.: 
vi  Oia  ar^xasuy  ciiuuitiufl  and  dcvrlopmnii  i  tV  nai  woom 
you  think  of  a  schoolmaster  who  ahoukl  kill  a  lai^  proportiaB 
of  hb  acholan  during  the  first  day,  before  ihey  had  even  had 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  A  .* 

You  insist  that  ' '  there  is  a  power  behind  Nature  twining  Ibr 
righicousncss. ' ' 

If  Nature  ia  infinite,  how  can  there  be  a  power  outside  al 
Nature  ?  If  you  mean  by  "  a  power  making  for  righte 
thai  man.  a>  he  becomes  civiliied.  as  he  becomes  inte 
not  only  uk<-s  advantage  of  the  forces  of  Nature  for  his  own 
bcnrtit.  buC  (KTccivcs  more  and  more  dearly  thai  if  be  is  to  be 
happy  he  muitt  Ii\t  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  his 
hem^.  in  harmony  with  the  bets  by  which  be  is  surrounded, 
in  harmony  with  the  relations  be  sustains  to  others  and  to 
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things ;  if  this  is  what  you  mean,  then  there  is  "  a  power  mak- 
ing for  righteousness."  But  if  you  mean  that  there  is  some- 
thing supernatural  back  of  Nature  directing  events,  then  I 
insist  that  there  can  by  no  possibility  be  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  power. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  shows  that  nations  rise  and 
ialL  There  is  a  limit  to  the  life  of  a  race  ;  so  that  it  can  be 
said  of  every  dead  nation,  that  there  was  a  period  when  it  laid 
the  foundations  of  prosperity,  when  the  combined  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people  constituted  a  power  working  for  right- 
eousness, and  that  there  came  a  time  when  this  nation  became 
a  spendthrift,  when  it  ceased  to  accumulate,  when  it  lived  on 
the  labors  of  its  youth,  and  passed  from  strength  and  glory 
to  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  finally  fell  palsied  to  its 
tomb. 

The  intelligence  of  man  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty  is  the 
only  power  that  makes  for  righteousness. 

You  tell  me  that  I  am  waging  **a  hopeless  war,"  and  you 
give  as  a  reason  that  the  Christian  religion  began  to  be  nearly 
two  thousand  years  before  I  was  bom,  and  that  it  will  live  two 
thousand  years  after  I  am  dead. 

Is  this  an  argument  ?  Does  it  tend  to  convince  even  yourself? 
Could  not  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  have  said  substantially 
this  to  Christ  ?  Could  he  not  have  said  :  '  *  The  religion  of 
Jehovah  began  to  be  four  thousand  years  before  you  were 
bom,  and  it  will  live  two  thousand  years  after  you  are  dead  *'? 
Could  not  a  follower  of  Buddha  make  the  same  illogical  re- 
mark to  a  missionary  from  Andover  with  the  glad  tidings  ? 
Could  he  not  say  :  **  You  are  waging  a  hopeless  war.  The 
religion  of  Buddha  began  to  be  twenty-five  hundred  years  be- 
fore you  were  bom,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  still 
worship  at  Great  Buddha's  shrine  "  ? 

Do  you  insist  that  nothing  except  the  right  can  live  for  two 
thousand  years  ?    Why  is  it  that  the  Catholic  Church  **  lives  on 
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I,  while  naiioiu  und  kinKduau  perish  "  ?     Do  jmu  c 
ddcr  Out  the  "Hinrival  orth«  BxieM."  f 

la  ii  the  Hme  ChriMua  re]i|{ion  now-  Uvui|r  that  Uv«d  d 
tb*  UkMlc  Agm  f  U  it  ibv  nune  Chnstuui  religion  that  ft 
^  Inquiation  and  invcnlcd  the  thumbscrew  ?  X>o  you  we  no 
diScnncc  b«:tvc«:n  thr  religian  of  Calvin  uul  Jooithan  Edwda 
and  th«  Chrutiatiity  of  to-day  }  Do  you  really  thiok  that  k  m 
the  aine  Chrutianity  that  has  bem  living  aQ  tboe  yvn? 
Have  you  nodced  any  chanj^  in  the  bat  genetadon  t  Do  yoa 
tcnwmbcr  wbcn  acicntitb  rndeavond  to  prove  a  tbeory  by  a 
c  iroax  the  Bible,  and  do  you  now  know  that  befievoa 
in  the  Bible  are  exceedingly  anxioua  to  prove  its  truth  by  aone 
&ct  Uul  sdnm  has  dcmonstiated  f  Da  you  know  that  dw 
aiandard  hat  changed  t  Other  ihiagi  are  not  neasurcd  by  the 
Bible,  but  the  Bible  haa  to  subnut  to  another  teat.  It  oo  knfcl 
owns  the  acalca.  It  has  lo  be  weighed, — it  ia  being  weighed. 
— it  ia  |{ruwing  Ughter  and  lighter  every  day.  Do  yon  kao* 
thai  only  a  fcw  y^a»  ago  "  the  glad  tidiogi  of  great  joy  "  ooa- 
aaird  inoftly  in  a  deactfptioo  of  hcD  t  Do  you  know  thai 
neatly  rvrry  inirlliKpnt  niiiiisler  is  now  ashamnl  lo  imacfc 
about  It,  or  to  read  about  it,  or  to  talk  about  it  t  It  there  any 
change  t  Do  you  know  that  but  lew  ministers  now  believe  in 
the  ' '  plenary  in^iration ' '  of  the  Bible,  that  fix>m  thouaandi  o( 
pulpits  people  are  now  told  that  the  creation  according  to  Cen- 
cai*  is  a  mistake,  that  it  never  was  as  wet  as  the  flood,  and  that 
the  miracles  i>f  the  Old  Testament  are  considered  simply  as 
m>-lhs  ur  misukes  ? 

How  lon^  « ill  w  ha!  you  call  Christianity  endure,  if  it  changa 
as  r.i)>i(lly  dunni;  the  next  century  as  it  has  during  the  laa  ^ 
Wh4t  » ill  there  be  left  of  the  supernatural  f 

It  i\an  nm  srrm  jHivible  ihj(  thoughtful  people  can,  (oc 
m^ny  yean,  believe  that  4  btinu  of  infinite  wuduni  is  the  author 
of  the  Old  Tegument,  th.it  a  bcinif  of  infinite  purity  and  kind- 
ne^  upheld  polygamy  and  slavery,  that  he  ordered  his  cboaen 
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people  to  massacre  their  neighbors,  and  that  he  commanded 
husbands  and  iathers  to  persecute  wives  and  daughters  unto 
death  for  opinion's  sake. 

It  does  not  seem  within  the  prospect  of  belief  that  Jehovah, 
the  cruel,  the  jealous,  the  ignorant,  and  the  revengeful,  is  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe. 

Does  it  seem  possible  that  infinite  goodness  would  create  a 
world  in  which  life  feeds  on  life,  in  which  everjrthing  devours 
and  is  devoured  ?  Can  there  be  a  sadder  iact  than  this  :  Inno- 
cence is  not  a  certain  shield  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment    If  that  doctrine  be  true,  Jehovah  is  insane. 

Day  after  day  there  are  mournful  processions  of  men  and 
women,  patriots  and  mothers,  girls  whose  only  crime  is  that 
the  word  Liberty  burst  into  flower  between  their  pure  and 
loving  lips,  driven  like  beasts  across  the  melancholy  wastes  of 
Siberian  snow.  These  men,  these  women,  these  daughters,  go 
to  exile  and  to  slavery,  to  a  land  where  hope  is  satisfied  with 
death.  Does  it  seem  possible  to  you  that  an  **  Infinite  Father" 
sees  all  this  and  sits  as  silent  as  a  god  of  stone  ? 

And  yet,  according  to  your  Presbyterian  creed,  according  to 
your  inspired  book,  according  to  your  Christ,  there  is  another 
procession,  in  which  are  the  noblest  and  the  best,  in  which  you 
will  find  the  wondrous  spirits  of  this  world,  the  lovers  of  the 
human  race,  the  teachers  of  their  fellow-men,  the  greatest 
soldiers  that  ever  battled  for  the  right ;  and  this  procession  of 
countless  millions,  in  which  you  will  find  the  most  generous 
and  the  most  loving  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  is  moving 
on  to  the  Siberia  of  God,  the  land  of  eternal  exile,  where  agony 
becomes  immortal. 

How  can  you,  how  can  any  man  with  brain  or  heart,  believe 
this  infinite  lie  ? 

Is  there  not  room  for  a  better,  for  a  higher  philosophy  ? 
After  all,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  find  that  everything  has 
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been  OKcanrily  produced,  Uut  all  fcU|{ioru  and  i 
•U  ntitak«  jukI  all  criiaa,  were  aiinply  ivecewtia  ?  I*  it  not 
pOHilile  that  uut  of  this  pCTcrption  tnay  come  not  only  Io%-c  asd 
pky  Ibr  cithrn,  but  abacklute  jttati6cati4in  lor  th«  indintlual  .* 
Hay  wc  not  lind  that  cv-rry  loul  has,  like  Ma^cppa,  bctu  Lubed 
to  the  irild  bone  ol  pasiian,  or  like  Prumctbeu*  tu  the  rocks 
of  btr? 

You  ask  roe  to  take  the  "  tobcr  >ecood  thought"  I  bcc  of 
you  to  take  the  itrat,  and  if  you  do,  you  wit!  throw  away  the 
Pnsbyiemn  cnrd ;  you  wil)  inMantly  perceive  that  be  who 
aooiinita  the  "Maallot  tin"  no  nore  doervo  cioiul  pain 
thM  be  wbo  doe*  the  amalleM  virtuoua  deed  doerva  eternal 
Uin ;  you  viD  beoKtie  amvinced  thai  an  infinite  God  vbo 
acAics  Ulfiou  of  men  knowtnK  thai  they  will  sufier  throuf  h 
•U  the  couollcsf  yean  i>  an  inhmte  decnoa  ;  you  will  be  Mli»> 
ficd  ibat  the  OiUc,  with  it»  philaaophy  and  its  IbUy,  with  ila 
gDodoeia  wkd  ila  cnidty,  b  but  the  work  q(  nma,  and  that  ihe 
111  I  Mini  il  doea  not  and  cannot  cxbL 

For  you  penonatly.  I  have  the  hiyheM  icgard  and  the  •«• 
cefr>t  r.-.|Kii,  jiiif  1  Ut:  i,r  you  iid  to  poOole  ibraoal  t£ 
childhood,  not  to  furrow  the  cheeks  of  mothers,  by  preachini; 
a  crccil  thjt  should  be  shricknl  in  a  nud-houMr.  1X>  not 
m^kc  (he  cradle  as  terrible  as  the  culfin.  Prr^ich.  I  pray  )-ou. 
.the  ^-intH'l  of  Inldlrctuul  HospitAliiy  —  the  libeny  of  thought 
anil  "iH-i-ch,  Take  from  lox-ini;  hearts  the  awful  fetr.  Hj»e 
itHT'  V  on  yiiur  ftllowmen.  Do  not  drive  to  nuclnna  the 
ini>ili'rH  uhost'  (cjrs  are  Ldlinf;  on  the  pallid  fjcra  of  those  a  ho 
dinl  m  unlK-licf  I'liy  the  errinj;,  wayward,  sulTerinK.  veejnng 
world.  l>o  not  prot-Uim  aa  "tiding  of  ^rrat  joy"  thai  an 
Infinite  Spider  i.%  weaving  webs  to  catch  the  >auU  of  men. 

ROIEKT   G.    iNGULSOtJ. 
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My  Dear  Colonel  Ingersoll  : 

I  have  read  your  Reply  to  my  Open  Letter  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  each  time  with  new  appreciation  of  your  skill  as  an 
advocate.  It  is  written  with  great  ingenuity,  and  furnishes 
probably  as  complete  an  argument  as  you  are  able  to  give  for 
the  faith  (or  want  of  faith)  that  is  in  you.  Doubdess  you 
think  it  unanswerable,  and  so  it  will  seem  to  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  your  way  of  thinking.  To  quote  a  homely 
saying  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  which  there  is  as  much  of  wisdom  as 
of  wit,  **  For  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  no  doubt  that 
b  the  sort  of  thing  they  do  like.**  You  may  answer  that  we, 
who  cling  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  are  equally  prejudiced, 
and  that  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  not  more  impressed 
by  the  force  of  your  pleading.  I  do  not  deny  a  strong  leaning 
that  way,  and  yet  our  real  interest  is  the  same — to  get  at  the 
truth  ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  tried  to  give  due  weight  to  what- 
ever of  argument  there  is  in  the  midst  of  so  much  eloquence; 
but  must  confess  that,  in  spite  of  all,  I  remain  in  the  same  ob- 
durate frame  of  mind  as  before.  With  all  the  candor  that  I 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question,  I  find  on  reviewing  my 
Open  Letter  scarcely  a  sentence  to  change  and  nothing  to 
withdraw ;  and  am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  as  my  Declaration 
of  Faith,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  your  Reply,  for  intelligent 
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and  candid  men  lo  jud^c  between  ui.  I  occd  ooly  lo  wld  • 
km  word*  in  Ldcing  leave  of  ihc  subject 

You  »e!aii  u  littk  di»tuH>n]  that  "sumr  of  my  bnUuva" 
•hoitld  liM)k  upnn  yuu  u  "  a  munsicr"  t>cou»c  ui'  yuur  anbe- 
UcC  I  certainly  do  not  appro^'v  of  >tKh  UngiuEe,  altfaoo^ 
Aqr  would  IcH  mc  thai  U  u  the  oaly  wntd  which  it  a  fit  re- 
aponae  to  your  feracioui  atucks  upon  what  they  hold  moat 
■at red.  Yuu  are  a  born  i-UiliatDC.  and  when  you  deacend 
into  the  arena,  you  Rlrike  heav>-  btows.  which  prm-uke  tiLiwa 
in  return.  In  this  very  Reply  you  nunileM  a  puttcular  ani- 
moBly  a|[ain*t  Crabyienana.  Is  it  because  yao  were  bniuyht 
«p  in  that  Cborch.  of  which  your  Attbcr.  wboa  you  regard 
wkh  filtal  R^>ect  and  aflcruno,  wu  an  booural  auaimiat 
Von  even  speak  of'lbc  Pnabytnrtan  God  1 "  as  if  weaaaumed 
to  ^>prfipriaie  the  Supreme  Beia|[,  dainuny  tu  be  the  special 
o^ecls  of  His  bvor.  U  there  any  ground  for  this  impuUteM 
of  mnowBoa  t  On  the  contrary,  when  we  bow  our  knees  be- 
fim  our  Maktr,  it  b  aa  the  God  and  Father  ot  all  "n—iHi— f ; 
awl  the  typrwifiii  you  permit  yourself  lo  use,  can  only  be  rv- 
jirdcd  tm  giuwiy  oAinnve.  Was  it  neeemry  to  oAer  this 
rudcneaa  to  the  religious  denomination  in  which  you  were 
bom? 

And  this  may  expbin,  what  you  do  not  seem  fully  to  under- 
sttnd,  why  it  is  tlul  yuu  arc  Minietimea  treated  lu>  sharp  rpi- 
thcLi  by  the  rcligiuus  pnrts  and  public.  Yuu  think  your^rtt 
pcrK<ut(-d  lor  your  oiiinions.  But  others  huld  (he  mar 
opinions  without  ulTcnct:.  Nor  is  it  bcCiiuse  you  rxpress  vuur 
opiniuRii.  Nubudy  would  deny  yuu  the  umr  Irmlum  whKh 
is  aiiordnl  lo  Huilry  or  Hcrtwn  Si>encer.  It  is  not  bcciiuie 
you  rurriiM-  vour  liberty  of  juil);menl  or  of  *[>erch.  bul  be- 
caute  of  the  way  in  which  you  attack  olhem.  holilin^  up  their 
£iilh  ti)  all  manner  of  ridicule,  and  s|)rakinK  of  those  *ho  |tro- 
frv  it  as  if  (hey  must  be  either  knaves  or  fouls.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  not  to  re:«ent  such  impuLalions  on  that  whtch. 
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however  incredible  to  you,  is  very  precious  to  them.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  think  you  a  rough  antagonist ;  and  when  you 
shock  them  by  such  expressions  as  I  have  quoted,  you  must 
expect  some  pretty  strong  language  in  return.  I  do  not  join 
them  in  this,  because  I  know  you,  and  appreciate  that  other 
side  of  you  which  is  manly  and  kindly  and  chivalrous.  But 
while  I  recognize  these  better  qualities,  I  must  add  in  all  frank- 
ness that  I  am  compelled  to  look  upon  you  as  a  man  so  em- 
bittered against  religion  that  you  cannot  think  of  it  except  as 
associated  with  cant,  bigotry,  and  hypocrisy.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind  it  is  hardly  possible  for  you  to  judge  fairly  of  the  ar- 
guments for  its  truth. 

I  believe  with  you,  that  reason  was  given  us  to  be  exercised, 
and  that  when  man  seeks  after  truth,  his  mind  should  be,  as 
you  say  Darwin's  was,  **  as  free  from  prejudice  as  the  mariner's 
compass."  But  if  he  is  warped  by  passion  so  that  he  cannot 
see  things  truly,  then  is  he  responsible.  It  is  the  moral  ele- 
ment which  alone  makes  the  responsibility.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  man  will  be  judged  in  this  world  or  the  next  for  what 
does  not  involve  a  moral  wrong.  Hence  your  appalling  state- 
ment, **The  God  you  worship  will,  according  to  your  creed, 
torture  (!)  through  all  the  endless  years  the  man  who  enter- 
tains an  honest  doubt,'*  does  not  produce  the  effect  intended, 
simply  because  I  do  not  affirm  nor  believe  any  such  thing.  I 
believe  that,  in  the  future  world,  every  man  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  that  the  judgment, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  transparently  just.  God  is  more 
merciful  than  man.  He  desireth  not  the  death  of  the  wicked. 
Christ  forgave,  where  men  would  condemn,  and  whatever  be 
the  fate  of  any  human  soul,  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  was  wanting  either  in  justice  or  mercy.  This  I 
emphasize  because  you  dwell  so  much  upon  the  subject  of 
fiiture  retribution,  giving  it  an  attention  so  constant  as  to  be 
almost  exclusive.     Whatever  else  you  touch  upon,  you  soon 
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oone  bock  to  thi*  as  the  black  thunder-ctood  thu  dariccm  al 
ibe  boriioa,  autiog  it>  mighty  ahadi>wa  over  d>e  tile  Uui  sow 
h  and  that  which  ii  to  come.  Your  dtmnctuiotM  of  tfab 
"bhomin"  bebcf  an  to  rniKTilcd  itui  mm  would  beM  to 
infer  that  there  u  oothinn  ebe  in  ReliKioa  ;  tbal  it  ii  aB  wrath 
and  ttfror.  But  this  b  pottiDg  a  p4n  for  the  whole.  Religiaa 
H  a  vaal  wfttaa.  of  iriaicb  tUa  b  but  «  ungle  Initure  :  it  is  but 
OM  doctfioe  of  auny ;  aod  indent  tome  whom  do  oik  wiB 
4csjr  to  be  devout  Chrutiam,  do  not  buld  it  at  all,  or  oaky  m  a 
Botfificd  fona.  while  with  all  their  beans  tbry  Kocpl  aad 
pnteam  tht  Rdigioo  thit  Chritf  <anip  to  brinjc  into  the  world. 

Arcbdeacoa  Fanar,  of  Wooaiiutcr  Abbey,  the  maat  do- 
qneot  preacher  in  the  Church  of  EogbiKl,  hai  writlea  •  book 
aitiiled  "  Eiennl  Hope,"  in  whidi  he  argue*  from  roaoo  aad 
the  Bible,  that  this  life  u  aut  "the  be-all  and  eod-AD"  flC 
biBBan  prubstioa  -,  but  that  in  the  world  to  cume  there  wiU  be 
«nothef  opportunity,  when  counties  raillioas,  made  wiser  b^ 
nhappf  Opencnor,  wiD  turn  acain  to  the  pathi  of  Hk  ;  aad 
tlai  ao  in  tbt  cod  the  whole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of 
p^*T-  •  fcw  who  ranain  jftedaimable.  wiU  be  teowewd  and 
made  happy  (brrvtf.  Otht-n  look  upon  "etenuldmib"  m» 
merely  the  extinction  of  being,  while  immortality  u  the  reward 
of  pre-eminent  virtue,  interpreting  in  that  aense  the  words, 
' '  The  wages  of  sin  u  death  but  the  gift  of  Cod  is  eternal  Idie 
through  Jesui  Christ  our  Lord."  The  Ullrr  view  might  rec- 
ommend itMrlf  to  you  as  the  application  of  "  the  surxiv^il  of  the 
fitim"  to  another  world,  the  worthless,  the  incunbly  bad,  of 
the  human  rtce  being  allowed  (0  drop  out  of  existmce  (an  end 
whiih  ciH  have  no  terrvrs  for  you.  since  you  look  upon  it 
as  the  common  lot  of  ^1  men,)  while  the  good  arc  continued  in 
brinK  forrvcr.  The  acceptance  of  either  of  thne  theories 
would  rrlicvc  your  mind  of  that  "  horror  ofgrrjt  titrknew" 
which  scrim  to  come  over  it  whenever  you  look  forward  to 
rethbutioa  beyond  the  grave. 
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But  while  conceding  all  liberty  to  others  I  cannot  so  easily 
relieve  myself  of  this  stem  and  nigged  truth.  To  me  moral 
evil  in  the  universe  is  a  tremendous  reality,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  to  limit  it  within  the  bounds  of  time.  Retribution  is  to 
me  a  necessary  part  of  the  Divine  law.  A  law  without  a  pen- 
alty for  its  violations  is  no  law.  But  I  rest  the  argument  for  it, 
not  on  the  Bible,  but  on  principles  which  you  yourself  acknowl- 
edge. You  say,  "There  are  no  punishments,  no  rewards: 
there  are  consequences.  * '  Very  well,  take  the  *  *  consequences, ' ' 
and  see  where  they  lead  you.  When  a  man  by  his  vices  has 
reduced  his  body  to  a  wreck  and  his  mind  to  idiocy,  you  say 
this  is  the  "consequence"  of  his  vicious  life.  Is  it  a  great 
stretch  of  language  to  say  that  it  is  his  "punishment,''  and 
none  the  less  punishment  because  self-inflicted  ?  To  the  poor 
sufferer  raving  in  a  madhouse,  it  matters  litde  what  it  is  called, 
so  long  as  he  is  experiencing  the  agonies  of  hell.  And  here 
your  theory  of  "consequences,"  if  followed  up,  will  lead  you 
very  far.  For  if  man  lives  after  death,  and  keeps  his  personal 
identity,  do  not  the  "  consequences  '*  of  his  past  life  follow  him 
into  the  future  ?  And  if  his  existence  is  immortal,  are  not  the 
consequences  immortal  also?  And  what  is  this  but  endless 
retribution  ? 

But  you  tell  me  that  the  moral  effect  of  retribution  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  easy  way  in  which  a  man  escapes  the  penalty. 
He  has  but  to  repent,  and  he  is  restored  to  the  same  condition 
before  the  law  as  if  he  had  not  sinned.  Not  so  do  I  under- 
stand it  "I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  but  forgive- 
ness does  not  reverse  the  course  of  nature  ;  it  does  not  prevent 
the  operation  of  natural  law.  A  drunkard  may  repent  as  he  is 
nearing  his  end,  but  that  does  not  undo  the  wrong  that  he  has 
done,  nor  avert  the  consequences.  In  spite  of  his  tears,  he 
dies  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  remorse.  The  inexorable  law 
must  be  fulfilled. 

And  so  in  the  future  world.    Even  though  a  man  be  forgiven, 
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he  does  not  wholly  escape  the  evil  of  his  past  life.  A  retribu- 
tion follows  him  even  within  the  heavenly  gates  ;  for  if  he  does 
not  suffer,  still  that  bad  life  has  so  shriveled  up  his  moral  na- 
ture as  to  diminish  his  power  of  enjoymenl.  Thereare  degrees 
of  liappineas,  as  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory; 
and  he  who  begins  wrong,  will  find  that  it  is  not  as  well  to  sin 
and  repent  of  it  as  not  to  sin  at  all.  He  enters  the  other  world 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  infancy,  and  will  have  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom and  climb  slowly  upward. 

We  might  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  perhaps  heaven  it- 
self has  not  only  its  lights  but  its  shadows,  in  the  reflections 
tliat  must  come  even  there.  We  read  of  "  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance,"  but  is  there  not  another  book  of  remembrance 
in  the  mind  itself — a  book  which  any  m:m  may  well  fear  to 
open  and  to  look  tlicreon  ?  When  tliat  book  is  opened,  and 
we  read  its  awful  pages,  shall  we  not  ail  think  "what  might 
have  been  ?  ' '  And  will  those  thoughts  be  wholly  free  from 
sadness  ?  The  drunken  brute  who  breaks  the  heart  that  loved 
him  may  weep  bitterly,  and  his  poor  wife  may  forgive  him  with 
her  dying  lips  ;  but  lie  cannot  forgive  himself,  and  never  can  he 
recall  without  grief  that  bowed  head  and  that  broken  heart. 
This  preserves  the  element  of  retribution,  while  it  does  not  shut 
the  door  to  forgiveness  and  mercy. 

But  we  need  not  travel  over  again  the  round  of  Christian 
doctrines.  My  faith  is  very  simple  ;  it  revolves  around  two 
words  ;  GoD  and  Christ.  These  are  the  two  centres,  or,  as 
an  astronomer  niiyht  say,  the  double-star,  or  double-sun,  of  the 
groat  orbit  of  religious  trulii. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  you  say  "There  can  lie  no  evidence  to 
niy  mind  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and  my  mind  is  so 
thai  it  is  ine.ip.ible  of  even  thinking  of  an  inl'mite  personaUty  ;" 
anil  yu  ,i;r.uily  put  to  me  this  question  :  "Do  you  really  h^- 
iii  \i-  ili.ii  [his  ■.lorlil  i--  governed  by  an  infinitely  wise  and  good 
Gud'     Have  y.ui  convinced  even  yourself  of  this?"     Here  are 
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two  questions — one  as  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  other 
as  to  His  benevolence.  I  will  answer  both  in  language  as  plain 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  use. 

First,  Do  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  ?  I  answer  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  not  to  believe  it.  I  could  not  disbelieve  it  if 
I  would.  You  insist  that  belief  or  unbelief  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  or  of  the  will,  but  of  evidence.  You  say  * '  the  brain 
thinks  as  the  heart  beats,  as  the  eyes  see."  Then  let  us  stand 
aside  with  all  our  prepossessions,  and  open  our  eyes  to  what 
we  can  see. 

When  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  desert  island  came  down  one 
day  to  the  seashore,  and  saw  in  the  sand  the  print  of  a  human 
foot,  could  he  help  the  instantaneous  conviction  that  a  man 
had  been  there  ?  You  might  have  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
it  was  all  chance, —  that  the  sand  had  been  washed  up  by  the 
waves  or  blown  by  the  winds,  and  taken  this  form,  or  that 
some  marine  insect  had  traced  a  figure  like  a  human  foot, — 
you  would  not  have  moved  him  a  particle.  The  imprint  was 
there,  and  the  conclusion  was  irresistible :  he  did  not  believe — 
he  knew  that  some  human  being,  whether  friend  or  foe,  civil- 
ized or  savage,  had  set  his  foot  upon  that  desolate  shore.  So 
when  I  discover  in  the  world  (as  I  think  I  do)  mysterious  foot- 
prints that  are  certainly  not  human,  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
I  shall  believe  or  not :  I  cannot  help  believing  that  some  Power 
greater  than  man  has  set  foot  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  a  ^hion  among  atheistic  philosophers  to  make  light  of 
the  argument  from  design  ;  but  '  *  my  mind  is  so  that  it  is  inca- 
pable '*  of  resisting  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  me.  And 
(since  personal  questions  are  in  order)  I  beg  to  ask  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  take  in  your  hands  a  watch,  and  believe  that 
there  was  no  *' design*'  in  its  construction;  that  it  was  not 
made  to  keep  time,  but  only  "happened"  so;  that  it  is  the 
product  of  some  freak  of  nature,  which  brought  together  its 
parts  and  set  it  going.     Do  you  not  know  with  as  much  posi- 
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riwepuB  M  can  heloa|[  to  any  oonvictioa  cf  your  mind.  UM  il 
wu  mM  the  work  ol  acddent.  bul  of  deugn :  uid  thai  if  ikcf« 
WMadeugn,  thrre  waa  a  daigncr?  And  if  Uir  watch  «•■ 
■Bade  lo  keep  time,  waa  not  tfae  eye  made  to  are  and  ib«  car 
tD  h^ }  Skeptics  may  ligkt  agaJnat  this  af^incnt  ai  lAiiek 
aa  they  please,  and  try  to  evade  the  inevitable  conclusion,  and 
yet  it  remains  (bnrver  entwined  in  the  living  Ihune  of  ruB  a* 
wen  aa  imbedded  in  the  solid  foundations  of  the  globe.  Whoc- 
fece  I  repeat,  it  is  not  a  qucalioa  with  me  vbether  I  vi//  believe 
or  not  —  I  cannot  bdp  bdieving ;  and  1  am  not  only  suqiiJaed, 
but  amaacd.  that  you  or  any  iboughtfiil  man  can  come  ti>  any 
odMr candnMoa.  la  wonder  and  astonishmmt  I  a«k.  "Do 
jPOHinlljrbifitv*"  that  in  all  the  wide  universe  there  i*  no 
Ififbcr  lakdUfMKc  than  that  of  the  pour  human  ovaiura  that 
creep  on  this  earthly  boll }  Far  mysdC  it  ia  with  the  pro- 
tmndeat  convictioa  aa  well  as  the  decpot  mereoce  tK»  1  re- 
port the  ftrsl  semcoce  of  my  bhh :  "  I  believe  in  Cod  the 
Father  AlmiKfaiy." 

And  not  the  Almighty  ody,  bat  the  Wiae  and  the  r.ood. 
Aiain  i  a«k.  How  can  I  help  belie\-ing  wlut  I  sm  every  day 
•  ittiu  Mr-'  rsTv  ni<.rn:ni,'  ,»*  ;!ii- mjii  n--^  .n  !(i-- T  .^;  -end- 
ing liKht  and  life  over  the  world,  I  behold  a  i;li>n(iu!i  imj^,'''  ^i 
the  benelicrni  Creator.  The  ex()uuulc  br^uly  ol  ihc  dj»n, 
the  dewy  frnhncas  ol  the  air,  Ihc  fleecy  clouds  rluatin);  in  (he 
sky — all  speak  of  Him.  And  when  the  sun  goes  down,  send- 
ing shafts  of  hght  through  the  dense  massca  that  would  hide 
his  setting,  and  casting  a  glory  over  the  earth  and  kkv.  ihis 
wondnnis  diumination  is  to  me  bul  the  rcrtcdion  of  Him  who 
"sprr.idrlh  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  :  who  makelh  the 
rl(>ud«  lli«  (hariut  :  who  walkcth  u|>un  the  wingi  uf  the 
wind  " 

Hoa  much  more  do  we  hnd  the  evidences  of  goodncsa  in 
man  himsrif  in  thr  jiowcr  of  thought ;  uf  ac<]uinn|;  knowl- 
r«lgr  ;  of  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  cUmbmf 
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among  the  stars.  Can  a  being  endowed  with  such  transcendent 
gifts  doubt  the  goodness  of  his  Creator  ? 

Yes,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  in  One  who  is  not 
only  Infinitely  Great,  but  Infinitely  Good ;  who  loves  all  the 
creatures  He  has  made ;  bending  over  them  as  the  bow  in  the 
doud  spans  the  arch  of  heaven,  stretching  fi'om  horizon  to 
horizon ;  looking  down  upon  them  with  a  tenderness  compared 
to  which  all  human  love  is  faint  and  cold.  "  Like  as  a  father 
pideth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him ; 
for  He  knoweth  our  fhune,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust*' 

On  the  question  of  immortality  you  are  equally  **atsea." 
You  know  nothing  and  believe  nothing ;  or,  rather,  you  know 
only  that  you  do  not  know,  and  believe  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve. You  confess  indeed  to  a  &int  hope,  and  admit  a  bare 
possibility,  that  there  may  be  another  life,  though  you  are  in 
an  uncertainty  about  it  that  is  altogether  bewildering  and 
desperate.  But  your  mind  is  so  poetical  that  you  give  a  cer- 
tain attractiveness  even  to  the  prospect  of  annihilation.  You 
strew  the  sepulchre  with  such  flowers  as  these : 

"  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality, that  like  a  sea  has  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  human  heart, 
with  its  countless  waves  of  hope  and  fear  beating  against  the  shores 
and  rocks  of  time  and  fate,  was  not  bom  of  any  book,  nor  of  any 
creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  bom  of  human  affection,  and  it 
will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath  the  mists  and  clouds  of  doubt 
and  darkness  as  long  as  love  kisses  the  lips  of  death. 

"  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  we  do  not 
know,  we  cannot  say,  whether  death  is  a  wall  or  a  door ;  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  day ;  the  spreading  of  pinions  to  soar,  or  the  folding 
forever  of  wings  ;  the  rise  or  the  set  of  a  sun,  or  an  endless  life  that 
brings  rapture  and  love  to  every  one.** 

Beautiful  words  !  but  inexpressibly  sad  !  It  is  a  silver  lining 
to  the  cloud,  and  yet  the  cloud  is  there,  dark  and  impenetrable. 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  expect  anything  clearer  and 
brighter  from  one  who  recognizes  no  light  but  that  of  Nature. 
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That  light  is  very  dim.  If  it  were  all  we  had,  we  should  be 
just  where  Cicero  was,  and  say  with  him,  and  with  you,  that  a 
future  life  was  "  to  be  hoped  for  rather  than  believed."  But 
doe.i  not  that  very  uncertainty  show  the  need  of  a  something 
above  Nature,  which  is  furnished  in  Him  who  "was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the 
dead?  "  It  is  the  Conqueror  of  Death  who  calls  to  the  faint- 
hearted :  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Since  He 
has  gone  before  us,  lighting  up  the  dark  p;issage  of  the  grave, 
we  need  not  fear  to  follow,  resting  on  the  word  of  our  Leader  ; 
"  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

This  faith  in  another  life  is  a  precious  inheritance,  which 
cannot  be  torn  from  the  agonized  bosom  without  a  wrench  that 
tears  every  heartslring;  and  it  was  to  this  I  referred  as  the 
last  refuge  of  a  poor,  suffering,  despairing  soul,  when  I  asked  : 
"Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  is  something  very  cruel 
in  this  treatment  of  the  belief  of  your  fellow-creatures,  on 
whose  hope  of  another  life  hangs  .ill  that  relieves  the  darkness 
of  their  present  existence?"  The  imputation  of  cruelty  you 
repc!  with  some  warmth,  s.iying  (with  a  .slight  variation  of  my 
language)  :  "  H'hcfi  I  deny  the  existaue  of  perdition,  you  reply 
that  there  i.s  something  very  cruel  in  this  treatment  of  the  be- 
lief of  my  fellow -creatures. " '  Of  course,  this  change  of  words, 
putting  perdition  in  the  place  of  immortal  life  and  hope,  was  a 
uRrt-  inadvertence.  But  it  was  enough  to  change  the  whole 
cliaracier  of  what  I  wrote.  As  1  described  "  the  treatment  of 
till'  lirlirfLif  my  fclluw-creaturL-s, "  I  did  think  it  "very  cruel." 
and  1  tliink  sn  still. 

\\h\\<-   o.iT.rlin-   thi- 
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quainted  with,  when  you  say,  *  This  world  is  all  that  /  know 
anything  about,  so  far  as  I  recollect,'  *'  Of  course  **  what 
perhaps  others  are  better  acquainted  with '  *  was  a  part  of  what 
you  said,  or  at  least  implied  by  your  manner  (for  you  do  not 
convey  your  meaning  merely  by  words,  but  by  a  tone  of  voice, 
by  arched  eyebrows,  or  a  curled  lip)  ;  and  yet,  instead  of  taking 
the  sentence  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  you  affect  to  under- 
stand it  as  an  assumption  on  my  part  to  have  some  private 
and  mysterious  knowledge  of  another  world  (!),  and  gravely 
ask  me,  **  Did  you  by  this  intend  to  say  that  you  know  any- 
thing of  any  other  state  of  existence ;  that  you  have  inhabited 
some  other  planet ;  that  you  lived  before  you  were  bom ;  and 
that  you  recollect  something  of  that  other  world  or  of  that 
other  state?"  No,  my  dear  Colonel!  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  a  traveler,  and  have  seen  all  parts  of  this  world,  but  I 
have  never  visited  any  other.  In  reading  your  sober  question, 
if  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  wits  of  the 
day,  I  should  be  tempted  to  quote  what  Sidney  Smith  says  of 
a  Scotchman,  that  *'  you  cannot  get  a  joke  into  his  head  ex- 
cept by  a  surgical  operation  !  *  * 

But  to  return  to  what  is  serious :  you  make  light  of  our  faith 
and  our  hopes,  because  you  know  not  the  infinite  solace  they 
bring  to  the  troubled  human  heart.  You  sneer  at  the  idea 
that  religion  can  be  a  **  consolation."  Indeed!  Is  it  not  a 
consolation  to  have  an  Almighty  Friend?  Was  it  a  light 
matter  for  the  poor  slave  mother,  who  sat  alone  in  her  cabin, 
having  been  robbed  of  her  children,  to  sing  in  her  wild,  wail- 
ing accents : 

*•  Nobody  knows  the  sorrows  Pve  seen : 
Nobody  knows  but  Jesus  ?  " 

Would  you  rob  her  of  that  Unseen  Friend — the  only  Friend 
she  had  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ? 

But  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say  that  your  want  of  relig- 
ious faith  comes  in  part  from  your  very  sensibility  and  tender- 
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nessofheart.  You  cannot  recognize  an  overruling  Providence, 
because  your  mind  is  so  harassed  by  scenes  that  you  witness. 
Why,  you  ask,  do  men  suffer  so?  You  draw  frightful  pictures 
of  the  misery  which  exists  in  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  its  Ruler  and  Governor,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "any  honest  man  of  average  intelligence  could  do  vasdy 
better."  If  you  could  have  yourway,  you  would  make  every- 
body happy ;  there  should  be  no  more  poverty,  and  no  more 
sickness  or  pain. 

This  is  a  pleasant  picture  to  look  at,  and  yet  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  that  it  is  rather  a  child's  picture  than  that  of 
a  stalwart  man.  The  world  is  not  a  playground  in  which 
men  are  to  be  petted  and  indulged  like  children :  spoiled 
children  they  would  soon  become.  It  is  an  arena  of  conflict, 
in  which  we  are  to  develop  the  manhood  that  is  in  us.  We 
all  have  to  take  the  "  rough-and-tumble  "  of  life,  and  are  the 
better  for  it — physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  If  there 
be  any  true  manliness  within  us,  we  come  out  of  the  struggle 
stronger  and  better  ;  with  larger  minds  and  kinder  hearts  ;  a 
broader  wisdom  and  a  gentler  charity. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  differ  on  this  point  if  we  could  agree 
as  to  the  true  end  of  life.  But  here  I  fear  the  difference  is 
irreconcilable.  You  think  that  end  is  happiness  :  I  think  it  is 
ciiARACTKR.  I  do  not  behcvc  that  the  highest  end  of  life 
upon  earth  is  to  "  have  a  good  time  ;"  to  get  from  it  the  ut- 
most amount  of  enjoyment ;  but  to  be  truly  and  gready  good  ; 
and  that  to  that  end  no  discipline  can  be  Ion  severe  which 
lead.i  us  "  tn  sulfer  and  be  strong."  That  discipline  answers 
its  end  when  it  raises  the  spirit  to  the  highest  pitch  of  courage 
and  rndurancf.  The  splendor  of  virtue  never  appears  so 
bright  as  whin  s(t  ag[unst  a  dark  background.  It  was  in 
]iris(ins  and  dungeons  that  the  martyrs  showed  the  greatest 
degree  of  moral  heroism,  the  power  of 

'■  Man's  UDComiucrable  mind." 
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But  I  know  well  that  these  illustrations  do  not  cover  the 
whole  case.     There  is  another  picture  to  be  added  to  those  of 
heroic  struggle  and  martyrdom — that  of  silent  suffering,  which 
makes  of  life  one  long  agony,  and  which  often  comes  upon  the 
good,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  best  suffered  the  most.     And 
yet  when  you  sit  by  a  sick  bed,  and  look  into  a  face  whiter 
than  the  pillow  on  which  it  rests,  do  you  not  sometimes  mark 
how  that  very  suffering  refines  the  nature  that  bears  it  so 
meekly  ?      This  is  the  Christian  theory :  that  suffering,  pa- 
tiendy  borne,  is  a  means  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  character, 
and,  in  the  end,  of  the  highest  enjoyment.     Looking  at  it  in 
this  light,  we  can  understand  how  it  should  be  that  **  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  [or 
even  to  be  named]  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed." 
When  the  heavenly  morning  breaks,  brighter  than  any  dawn 
that  blushes  *'  o'er  the  world,*'  there  will  be  **  a  restitution  of 
all  things  :*'  the  poor  will  be  made  rich,  and  the  most  suffering 
the  most  serenely  happy  ;  as  in  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse, 
when  it  is  asked  **  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes,  and  whence  came  they?**  the  answer  is,  **  These  are 
they  which  came  our  of  great  tribulation.** 

In  this  conclusion,  which  is  not  adopted  lighdy,  but  after 
innumerable  struggles  with  doubt,  after  the  experience  and  the 
reflection  of  years,  I  feel  *  *  a  great  peace.  *  *  It  is  the  glow  of 
sunset  that  gilds  the  approach  of  evening.  For  (we  must  con- 
fess it)  it  is  towards  that  you  and  I  are  advancing.  The  sun 
has  passed  the  meridian,  and  hastens  to  his  going  down. 
Whatever  of  good  this  life  has  for  us  (and  I  am  far  from  being 
one  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  vale  of  tears)  will  soon  be 
behind  us.  I  see  the  shadows  creeping  on  ;  yet  I  welcome  the 
twilight  that  will  soon  darken  into  night,  for  I  know  that  it  will 
be  a  night  all  glorious  with  stars.  As  I  look  upward,  the  feel- 
mg  of  awe  is  blended  with  a  strange,  overpowing  sense  of  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  which  surrounds  me  like  an  atmosphere  : 


a^m^ 
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"  And  *o  boide  the  SltcfU  Sea, 
t  irail  Ibr  muAMl  vmt  . 
No  harm  fnxn  Ilim  can  cqbh  to  ne 
On  ocMD  or  on  dwo 

I  know  MM  wfam  HI*  l>land*  Bit 

Their  froadcd  palmt  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  oaoDot  drift 

Borond  Hb  low  and  an. " 


Would  dMt  TOO  cooUshan  witb  laethia  coofidencr  and  dik 
boptl  Bm  jrouaasn  tobenoKifaiKfcrtber  fronon/kind  a< 
Ib  nam  of  your  dosng  puagr^ilu,  fon  gnr  what  b  to 
yon  "thceoochHiQaoflfae  whole  nuner."  After  n-;MidiUiii( 
rUcjoo  willi  Kora,  you  uk,  "  U  ib««  not  rotrai  fcK  n  bencr, 
farAhigberphiloaopbjrf"  and  thin  indicate  ihe  true  .unwcr  to 
be  Ktvcn,  to  «rlucb  no  words  cnn  do  juiticr  but  your  cwn  : 

"After  all,  bit  not  ponalUe  tkal  w«  mar  find  ihai  rxrriMa^im 
baan  wattaaaril;  prndtKcd ,  UmI  all  rclicwn  and  anpenitlkMB,  aD 
■JairtM  and  all  eriwaa.  wm  iinpl)>  naeaaimai  f  ti  ii  nut  poiAl* 
Itat  enl  of  tUa  pcrociiikMinny  omc  not  oolr  lo««  and  pitr  for  olban. 
■  far  Iba  IndlvklBd  r  Mai  w«  not  Sad  dMl 
■  laabad  to  llw  wild  burM  ol  pan- 
akin.  »r  likr  CrinnMhrui  in  ihr  »>cki  <i/  fatr  V 

If  thia  he  the  nid  of  all  philosophy,  it  is  equally  (hr  end  of 
"all  things."  Not  only  dow  it  make  an  end  of  la  and  of  our 
hopes  of  futurity,  but  of  all  llut  makes  (he  pment  life  «onh 
living  —  of  all  freedom,  and  hence  of  all  virtue.  Thrre  are  no 
more  any  moral  distinctions  in  the  world  —  no  gixMl  and  no 
evil,  nil  rit;hi  and  no  wrong ;  nothing  but  gnm  nccrvuly. 
With  ^uch  a  erred.  1  wonder  how  you  can  etrr  st^nd  at  the 
b^r.  and  ar^'ur  for  the  conviction  of  a  criminal.  Why  should 
he  l»c  o.nv iitrtj  and  punished  for  whjt  he  could  not  help? 
Indenl  hr  m  not  ;t  criminal.  »mcc  (here  w  no  such  thing  as 
crime.  He  is  not  to  hLme.  Wa>  hr  not  '  lashrd  to  the  wild 
horvof  {WMton."  earned  away  by  apowcr  beyood  his  coatrol? 


<^ 
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What  cruelty  to  thrust  him  behind  iron  bars  !  Poor  fellow ! 
he  deserves  our  pity.  Let  us  hasten  to  relieve  him  from  a 
position  which  must  be  so  painful,  and  make  our  humble 
apology  for  having  presumed  to  punish  him  for  an  act  in  which 
he  only  obeyed  an  impulse  which  he  could  not  resist.  This 
will  be  **  absolute  justification  for  the  individual.'*  But  what 
will  become  of  society,  you  do  not  tell  us. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  this  last  attainment  of  ''  a  better,  a 
higher  philosophy*'  (which  is  simply  absolute  fatalism),  you 
have  swung  round  to  the  side  of  John  Calvin,  and  gone  far 
beyond  him  ?  That  you,  who  have  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  the  English  language  in  denouncing  his  creed  as  the  most 
horrible  of  human  beliefs  —  brainless,  soulless,  heartless ;  who 
have  held  it  up  to  scorn  and  derision  ;  now  hold  to  the  blackest 
Calvinism  that  was  ever  taught  by  man  ?  You  cannot  find 
words  sufficient  to  express  your  horror  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
decrees  ;  and  yet  here  you  have  decrees  with  a  vengeance  — 
predestination  and  damnation,  both  in  one.  Under  such  a 
creed,  man  is  a  thousand  times  worse  off  than  under  ours :  for 
he  has  absolutely  no  hope.  You  may  say  that  at  any  rate  he 
cannot  suffer  forever.  You  do  not  know  even  that ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  suffers  as  long  as  he  exists.  There  is  no  God 
above  to  show  him  pity,  and  grant  him  release ;  but  as  long  as 
the  ages  roll,  he  is  **  lashed  to  the  rocks  of  fate,''  with  the  in- 
satiate vulture  tearing  at  his  heart ! 

In  reading  your  glittering  phrases,  I  seem  to  be  losing  hold 
of  everything,  and  to  be  sinking,  sinking,  till  I  touch  the 
lowest  depths  of  an  abyss ;  while  from  the  blackness  above  me 
a  sound  like  a  death-knell  tolls  the  midnight  of  the  soul.  If  I 
believed  this  I  should  cry,  God  help  us  all !  Or  no  —  for  there 
would  be  no  God,  and  even  this  last  consolation  would  be 
denied  us  :  for  why  should  we  offer  a  prayer  which  can  neither 
be  heard  nor  answered  ?  As  well  might  we  ask  mercy  from 
"the  rocks  of  fate  "  to  which  we  are  chained  forever ! 
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Recoiling  from  this  Gospel  of  Despair,  I  turn  to  One  in 
whose  face  there  is  something  at  once  human  and  divine  —  an 
indescribable  majesty,  united  with  more  than  human  tenderness 
and  pity ;  One  who  was  born  among  the  poor,  and  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  and  yet  went  about  doing  good  ;  poor, 
yet  making  many  rich  ;  who  trod  the  world  in  deepest  loneli- 
ness, and  yet  whose  presence  lighted  up  every  dwelling  into 
which  He  came ;  who  took  up  little  children  in  His  arms,  and 
blessed  them  ;  a  giver  of  joy  to  others,  and  yet  a  sufferer  him- 
self; who  tasted  every  human  sorrow,  and  yet  was  always 
ready  to  minister  to  others'  grief;  weeping  with  them  that 
wept ;  coming  to  Bethany  to  comfort  Mary  and  Martha  con- 
cerning their  brother ;  rebuking  the  proud,  but  gentle  and 
pitiful  to  the  most  abject  of  human  creatures  ;  stopping  amid 
the  throng  at  the  cry  of  a  blind  beggar  by  the  wayside  ;  willing 
to  be  known  as  ''the  friend  of  sinners,"  if  He  might  recall 
them  into  the  way  of  peace  ;  who  did  not  scorn  even  the  falh  n 
woman  who  sank  at  His  feet,  but  by  His  gentle  word,  "  Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no  more,"  lifted  her  up,  and 
set  her  in  the  path  of  a  virtuous  womanhood  ;  and  who,  when 
dying  on  the  cross,  prayed:  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  In  this  Friend  of  the  friendless, 
Comforter  of  the  comfortless,  Forgiver  of  the  penitent,  and 
(iiiide  of  the  erring,  I  find  a  greatness  that  I  had  not  found  in 
any  ot  the  |)hilosophcrs  or  teachers  of  the  world.  No  voice  in 
all  iIk'  ai^t  s  thrills  nic  like  that  which  whispers  close  to  my 
iKart.  "Come  unto  nie  and  I  will  i^i\'c  you  rot."  to  which  I 
answer  :  Tins  is  mv  Mastkr,  and  I  will  follow  Hl\l 

Henry  M.   Fikld. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Field  : 

With  great  pleasure  I  have  read  your  second  letter,  in 
which  you  seem  to  admit  that  men  may  differ  even  about  reli- 
gion without  being  responsible  for  that  difference  ;  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself,  state  freely  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  and  that  it  is  not  only  his  privi- 
lege, but  his  duty  to  speak  the  truth  ;  that  Christians  can  hardly 
be  happy  in  heaven,  while  those  they  loved  on  earth  are  suffer- 
ing with  the  lost ;  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  investigate,  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  observe,  and  to  be  governed  by  evidence ;  that 
credulity  is  not  a  virtue,  and  that  the  open  mouth  of  ignorant 
wonder  is  not  the  only  entrance  to  Paradise  ;  that  belief  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  no  man  can  justly  be  made  to 
suffer  eternal  pain  for  having  expressed  an  intellectual  con- 
viction. 

You  seem  to  admit  that  no  man  can  justly  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  his  thoughts  ;  that  the  brain  thinks  without  asking  our 
consent,  and  that  we  believe  or  disbelieve  without  an  effort  of 
the  will. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  advance  that  you  have  made. 
You  not  only  admit  that  we  have  the  right  to  think,  but  that 
we  have  the  right  to  express  our  honest  thoughts.  You  admit 
that  the  Christian  world  no  longer  believes  in  the  fagot,  the 
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I.  mui  Uw  thanbscrrv.  Hju  the  Oiriitun  world  o«u- 
I  itB  God?  Has  man  become  more  nKrciJul  tlun  hi* 
T?     If  fliU)  »ill  not  tofturr  hl»  JrUinr-maa  an  accoum  ofa 

r  afopnuon,  will  a  Cfod  of  infinite  kjve  ttxtuiv  ooe  oif 
hit  dnidren  for  what  is  called  the  lin  of  unbelief?  Has  mas 
Mitpowo  the  InquuiticKi,  and  will  God  fonrm  be  tbc  wanks 
«t »  penitcflliary  ?  Tbc  walli  of  the  oJd  dunKeoos  have  faUea, 
ud  light  now  viaii>  the  cell  where  brave  men  prriihed  In  darfc- 
uem.  I*  JrhDvah  to  keep  the  c«IU  of  perditicn  in  repnir  (at- 
cvtr,  and  are  hia  childrra  to  be  the  eternal  pnaoncra  ? 

It  wrms  hard  fur  yctu  to  apprecBli;  the  mental  coctiStioa  of 
t  who  rej^anb  aQ  godi  m  RitMlMitialljr  tbc  nme ;  that  ia  id 
■Bjr,  who  tbinka  of  ibeB  aB  as  njnfai  aod  phitloma  bom  of  the 
fanagirution. — chaiaetera  hi  the  nSghm  ticAoot  of  the  raee. 
To  you  ii  pmbtihly  aeema  ttnnge  that  a  man  ahould  think  fitf 
«  of  Jupiter  than  of  Jehovah.  RcgardiRK  them  both  as  rrr- 
aiaiM  of  the  mind,  I  cbotse  between  them,  and  1  prrfrr  the 
God  of  the  Grccka,  on  the  lamc  principle  that  I  prdcr  Portia  lo 
lago  :  and  yet  I  re|tard  ibem.  one  uid  all.  «>  children  of  the 
iBipmtioD,  as  pbHiKMBa  bsra  of  human  lean  and  homan 
bopo. 

Surrly  nothing  was  fiirther  from  my  mind  ihjn  to  hun  the 
WlinKs  uf  anv  one  by  sprakin^  of  thtr  I'ri->l>ytrrwn  Cm.!  1 
simply  inCtnilnl  lo  »[>rjk  of  the  (mhI  o(  ihi-  rre^bvicrun*. 
Certainly  tlir  <;.>.l  of  rhc  PiT>byterun  i.t  nm  ihc  ti.Kl  of  ihe 
Catholic,  nuns  he  the  GihI  ul  the  MoKtmmrtLin  or  Hm^li-o. 
He  ■■>  J  s]MCul  crr.ition  luileil  only  lo  ci-n.iin  nim<lv  Thr^r 
mind«  \\j\r  njtiir.illy  come  toKeihet.  and  they  funn  «hjt  mc 
call  the  l'rr^l>yien.in  Church,  A*  4  nutlcr  o(  Ucr.  no  imn 
churches  cm  liy  any  inissibiliiy  h.t\e  pn-n^ely  the  vime  li.-f  . 
neither  cjn  *ny  iito  human  briri);^  contrive  of  jimiv-Iy  ihr 
■ame  IVity.  In  r\er>'  nun's  <Vo>l  there  i^,  to  viy  tht-  Irjoi.  j 
pan  of  thjt  mjn.  The  lower  the  man.  the  lo»er  his  contq- 
tiofi  of  God.     The  higher  the  man,  the  gTaitder  his  I>rity  mu«t 
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be.  The  savage  who  adorns  his  body  with  a  belt  from  which 
hang  the  scalps  of  enemies  slain  in  batde,  has  no  conception  of 
a  loving,  of  a  forgiving  God  ;  his  God,  of  necessity,  must  be  as 
revengeful,  as  heardess,  as  infamous  as  the  God  of  John 
Calvin. 

You  do  not  exactly  appreciate  my  feeling.  I  do  not  hate 
Presbyterians ;  I  hate  Presbyterianism.  I  hate  with  all  my 
heart  the  creed  of  that  church,  and  I  most  heartily  despise  the 
God  described  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  But  some  of  the 
best  friends  I  have  in  the  world  are  afflicted  with  the  mental 
malady  known  as  Presbyterianism.  They  are  the  victims  of  the 
consolation  growing  out  of  the  belief  that  a  vast  majority  of 
their  fellow-men  are  doomed  to  suffer  eternal  torment,  to  the 
end  that  their  Creator  may  be  eternally  glorified.  I  have  said 
many  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  I  do  not  despise  a  man  be- 
cause he  has  the  rheumatism  ;  I  despise  the  rheumatism  because 
it  has  a  man. 

But  I  do  insist  that  the  Presbyterians  have  assumed  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  their  Supreme  Being,  and  that  they 
have  claimed,  and  that  they  do  claim,  to  be  the  **  special  ob- 
jects of  his  favor."  They  do  claim  to  be  the  very  elect,  and 
they  do  insist  that  God  looks  upon  them  as  the  objects  of  his 
special  care.  They  do  claim  that  the  light  of  Nature,  without 
the  torch  of  the  Presbyterian  creed,  is  insufficient  to  guide  any 
soul  to  the  gate  of  heaven.  They  do  insist  that  even  those 
who  never  heard  of  Christ,  or  never  heard  of  the  God  of  the 
Presbyterians,  will  be  eternally  lost ;  and  they  not  only  claim 
this,  but  that  their  fate  will  illustrate  not  only  the  justice  but 
the  mercy  of  God.  Not  only  so,  but  they  insist  that  the 
morality  of  an  unbeliever  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  that  the 
love  of  an  unconverted  mother  for  her  helpless  child  is  nothing 
less  than  sin. 

When  I  meet  a  man  who  really  believes  the  Presbyterian 
creed,  I  think  of  the  Laocoon.     I  feel  as  though  looking  upon 
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luinan  being  helpless  in  the  coils  of  an  immense  and  poison- 
ous serpent.      But  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  that 

J  have  repudiated  this  infamous,    this  savage  creed ;  that 

J  now  admit  that  reason  was  given  us  to  be  exercised  ; 
that  God  will  not  torture  any  man  for  entertaining  an  honest 
loubt,  and  that  in  the  world  to  come  "every  man  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 

Let  me  quote  your  exact  language:  "I  believe  that  in  the 
future  world  every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  the  deeds 

le  in  the  body."  Do  you  not  see  that  you  have  bidden 
farewell  to  the  Presbyterian  Church?  In  that  sentence  you 
have  thrown  away  the  atonement,  you  have  denied  the  efficacy 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  have  denied  the  neces- 
sity of  belief.  If  we  are  to  be  judged  by  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  that  is  the  end  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  salvation. 
1  sincerely  congratulate  you  for  having  repudiated  the  savagery 
of  Calvinism. 

It  also  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  thrown 
away,  with  a  kind  of  glad  shudder,  that  infamy  of  infamies,  the 
dogma  of  eternal  pain.  I  have  denounced  that  inhuman  be- 
lief; I  have  denounced  every  creed  that  had  coiled  within  it 
that  viper ;  I  have  denounced  every  man  who  preached  it,  the 
book  that  contains  it,  and  with  all  my  heart  the  God  who 
threatens  it ;  and  at  last  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist  admit  that  devout  Chris- 
tians do  not  believe  that  lie,  and  quote  with  approbation  the 
words  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  effect  that 
all  men  will  be  finally  recovered  and  made  happy. 

Do  you  find  this  doctrine  of  hope  in  the  Presbyterian  creed  ? 
Is  this  star,  that  sheds  light  on  every  grave,  found  in  your 
Bible?  Did  Christ  have  in  his  mind  the  shining  truth  that  all 
the  children  of  men  will  at  last  be  filled  with  joy,  when  he  ut- 
tered these  comforting  words  :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  tire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels"  ? 
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Do  you  find  in  this  flame  the  bud  of  hope,  or  the  flower  of 
promise  ? 

You  suggest  that  it  is  possible  that  **  the  incurably  bad  will 
be  annihilated/'  and  you  say  that  such  a  fate  can  have  no 
terrors  for  me,  as  I  look  upon  annihilation  as  the  common  lot 
of  all.  Let  us  examine  this  position.  Why  should  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  create  men  and  women  whom  he  knew  would 
be  "  incurably  bad  "  ?  What  would  you  say  of  a  mechanic 
who  was  forced  to  destroy  his  own  productions  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  "incurably  bad"?  Would  you  say  that  he 
was  an  infinitely  wise  mechanic?  Does  infinite  justice  annihi- 
late the  work  of  infinite  wisdom  ?  Does  God,  like  an  ignorant 
doctor,  bury  his  mistakes  ? 

Besides,  what  right  have  you  to  say  that  I  "  look  upon  anni- 
hilation as  the  common  lot  of  all"  ?  Was  there  any  such 
thought  in  my  Reply  ?  Do  you  find  it  in  any  published  words 
of  mine  ?  Do  you  find  anything  in  what  I  have  written  tend- 
ing to  show  that  I  believe  in  annihilation  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
I  say  now,  and  that  I  have  always  said,  that  I  do  not  know  ? 
Does  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  fate  of  the  human  soul  im- 
ply a  belief  in  annihilation  ?  Does  it  not  equally  imply  a  be- 
lief in  immortality  ? 

You  have  been  —  at  least  until  recendy  —  a  believer  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  truth  of  its  every  word. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  following :  **  For  that  which  be&lleth 
the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth 
them :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all 
one  breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a 
beast."  You  will  see  that  the  inspired  writer  is  not  satisfied 
with  admitting  that  he  does  not  know.  "As  the  cloud  is  con- 
sumed and  vanisheth  away  ;  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the 
grave  shall  come  up  no  more."  Was  it  not  cruel  for  an  in- 
spired man  to  attack  a  sacred  belief? 
You  seem  surprised  that  I  should  speak  of  the  doctrine  of 
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bility  ";  and  you  say,  speaking  of  a  human  being,  **  but  if  he 
is  warped  by  passion  so  that  he  cannot  see  things  truly,  then 
is  he  responsible."  One  would  suppose  that  the  use  of  the 
word  **  cannot'*  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  responsibility. 
What  is  passion  ?  There  are  certain  desires,  swift,  thrilling, 
that  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart  —  desires  that  fill  the  brain 
with  blood,  with  fire  and  flame  —  desires  that  bear  the  same 
relation  to  judgment  that  storms  and  waves  bear  to  the  com- 
pass on  a  ship.  Is  passion  necessarily  produced  ?  Is  there  an 
adequate  cause  for  every  effect  ?  Can  you  by  any  possibility 
think  of  an  effect  without  a  cause,  and  can  you  by  any  possi- 
bility think  of  an  effect  that  is  not  a  cause,  or  can  you  think 
of  a  cause  that  is  not  an  effect  ?  Is  not  the  history  of  real  civil- 
ization the  slow  and  gradual  emancipation  of  the  intelle<5l,  of 
the  judgment,  from  the  mastery  of  passion  ?  Is  not  that  man 
civilized  whose  reason  sits  the  crowned  monarch  of  his  brain — 
whose  passions  are  his  servants  ? 

Who  knows  the  strength  of  the  temptation  to  another? 
Who  knows  how  little  has  been  resisted  by  those  who  stand, 
how  much  has  been  resisted  by  those  who  fall  ?  Who  knows 
whether  the  victor  or  the  victim  made  the  braver  and  the  more 
gallant  fight  ?  In  judging  of  our  fellow-men  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  ancestry,  of  race,  of  nation- 
ality, of  employment,  of  opportunity,  of  education,  and  of  the 
thousand  influences  that  tend  to  mold  or  mar  the  character  of 
man.  Such  a  view  is  the  mother  of  charity,  and  makes  the 
God  of  the  Presbyterians  impossible. 

At  last  you  have  seen  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness.  That 
is  to  say,  you  perceive  that  after  forgiveness  the  crime  remains, 
and  its  children,  called  consequences,  still  live.  You  recognize 
the  lack  of  philosophy  in  that  doctrine.  You  still  believe  in 
what  you  call  **the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  but  you  admit  that 
forgiveness  cannot  reverse  the  course  of  nature,  and  cannot 
prevent  the  operation  of  natural  law.     You  also  admit  that  if  a 
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man  lives  after  death,  he  preserves  his  personal  identity,  his 
memory,  and  that  the  consequences  of  his  actions  will  follow 
him  through  all  the  eternal  years.  You  admit  that  conse- 
quences are  immyrtal.  Aftpr  making  this  admission,  of  what 
use  is  the  old  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?  How  can  the 
criminal  be  washed  clean  and  pure  in  the  blood  of  another  ? 
In  spite  of  this  forgiveness,  in  spite  of  this  blood,  you  have 
taken  the  ground  that  consequences,  like  the  dogs  of  Actseon, 
follow  even  a  Presbyterian,  even  one  of  the  elect,  within  the 
heavenly  gates.  If  you  wish  to  be  logical,  you  must  also  ad- 
mit that  the  consequences  of  good  deeds,  like  winged  angels, 
follow  even  the  atheist  within  the  gates  of  hell. 

You  have  had  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  and  you 
have  said  that  we  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  By  that  judgment  I  am  witling  to  abide. 
But,  whether  willing  or  not,  I  must  abide,  because  there  is  no 
power,  no  God  that  can  step  between  me  and  the  consequences 
of  my  acts.  I  wish  no  heaven  that  I  have  not  earned,  no  hap- 
piness to  whidi  I  am  nqt  entiUcd.  I  do  not  wish  to  become  an 
immortal  pauper;  neither  am  1  willing  to  extend  unworthy 
hands  for  alms. 

My  dear  Mr,  Field,  you  have  outgrown  your  creed  —  as 
fvcry  Presbyterian  must  who  grows  at  all.  You  are  far  better 
than  (he  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament ;  far  better,  in  my  judg- 
nunt,  even  than  the  spirit  of  the  New.  The  creed  that  you 
h.ivc  lift  bi-hiiid,  that  you  have  repudiated,  teaches  that  a  man 
!ii  IV  lir '.^iiniv  ofe^iTv  crime  —  tliat  he  niav  have  driven   hi.s 
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love  and  cherish,  in  the  mad-house,  surrounded  by  imaginery 
serpents,  struggling  in  the  darkness  of  night,  made  insane  by 
his  heartlessness  —  that  creed  has  taught  and  teaches  that  he 
could  look  back  and  see  his  children  in  prison  cells,  or  on  the 
scaffold  with  the  noose  about  their  necks,  and  that  these  visions 
would  not  bring  a  shade  of  sadness  to  his  redeemed  and  happy 
face.  It  is  this  doctrine,  it  is  this  dogma  —  so  bestial,  so  savage 
as  to  beggar  all  the  languages  of  men — that  I  have  denounced. 
All  the  words  of  hatred,  loathing  and  contempt,  found  in  all 
the  dialects  and  tongues  of  men,  are  not  sufficient  to  express 
my  hatred,  my  contempt,  and  my  loathing  of  this  creed. 

You  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God.  With  this  statement,  I  find  no  fault.  Your 
mind  is  so  that  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
gives  satisfaction  and  content.  Of  course,  you  are  entided  to 
no  credit  for  this  belief,  as  you  ought  not  to  be  rewarded  for 
believing  that  which  you  cannot  help  believing ;  neither  should 
I  be  punished  for  failing  to  believe  that  which  I  cannot  believe. 

You  believe  because  you  see  in  the  world  around  you  such 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  that  you  are  satisfied  there  is 
design.  I  admit  that  when  Robinson  Crusoe  saw  in  the  sand 
the  print  of  a  human  foot,  like  and  yet  unlike  his  own,  he  was 
justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  a  human  being  had 
been  there.  The  inference  was  drawn  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  was  within  the  scope  of  his  own  mind.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  you  that  he  *  *  knew ' '  a  human  being  had  been 
there ;  he  had  only  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  found  a 
belief  He  did  not  know  the  footsteps  of  all  animals ;  he  could 
not  have  known  that  no  animal  except  man  could  have  made 
that  footprint.  In  order  to  have  known  that  it  was  the  foot  of 
man,  he  must  have  known  that  no  other  animal  was  capable 
of  making  it,  and  he  must  have  known  that  no  other  being 
had  produced  in  the  sand  the  likeness  of  this  human  foot. 

You  see  what  you  call  evidences  of  intelligence  in  the  uni- 
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verse,    and  you  draw  the   conclusion    that  there  must  be  an 

infinite  intelligence.  Your  conclusion  is  far  wider  than  your 
premise.  Let  us  suppose,  as  Mr.  Hume  supposed,  that  there 
is  a  pair  of  scales,  one  end  of  which  is  in  darkness,  and  you 
find  that  a  pound  weight,  or  a  ten-pound  weight,  placed  upon 
that  end  of  the  .scale  in  the  light  Is  raised  ;  have  you  the  right 
to  say  that  there  is  an  infinite  weight  on  the  end  in  darkness, 
or  are  you  compelled  to  say  only  that  tlicre  is  weight  enough 
on  the  end  in  darkness  to  raise  the  weight  on  the  end  in  light? 
It  is  illogical  to  say,  because  of  the  existence  of  this  earth 
and  of  what  you  can  see  in  and  about  it,  that  there  must  be  an 
infinite  intelligence.  You  do  not  know  that  even  the  creation 
of  this  world,  and  of  all  planets  discovered,  required  an  infinite 
jjoiver,  or  infinite  wisdom.  I  udniil  that  it  i-s  impossible  for 
me  to  look  at  a  wntch  and  draw  the  inference  that  there  was 
no  design  in  its  construction,  or  that  it  only  happened.  I 
could  not  regard  it  as  a  product  of  some  freak  of  nature, 
neither  could  I  imagine  that  its  v'arious  parts  were  brought 
together  and  set  in  motion  by  chajice.  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
chance.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  man  has 
made  and  the  materials  of  which  he  has  constructed  the  things 
he  has  made.  You  find  a  watch,  and  you  say  that  it  exhibits, 
or  shows  design.  You  insist  that  it  is  so  wonderful  it  must 
have  had  a  designer  —  in  other  words,  that  it  is  too  wonderful 
not  to  have  been  constructed.  You  then  find  the  watchmaker, 
and  you  s;iv  with  regaril  lo  him  that  he  too  nuisl  have  had  a 
d,>ij;n<T,  inr  lie  is  mure  wonderful  than  the  «atc!i.  In  iniag- 
agin:tliun  vmi  ;;f.  from  the  w.itchmaker  to  the  being  you  call 
(i..,l,  -.m<\  v.>,i  s.n-  hr  d.siL'nwl  tile  walchniakev,  Init  Ik-  himself 
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If  wonder  suggests  a  designer,  can  it  go  on  increasing  until  it 
denies  that  which  it  suggested  ? 

You  must  remember,  too,  that  the  argument  of  design  is 
applicable  to  all.  You  are  not  at  liberty  to  stop  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  and  growing  com  and  all  that  adds  to  the  happiness  of 
man ;  you  must  go  further.  You  must  admit  that  an  infinitely 
wise  and  merciful  God  designed  the  fangs  of  serpents,  the 
machinery  by  which  the  poison  is  distilled,  the  ducts  by  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  fang,  and  that  the  same  intelligence  im- 
pressed this  serpent  with  a  desire  to  deposit  this  deadly  virus 
in  the  flesh  of  man.  You  must  believe  that  an  infinitely  wise 
God  so  constructed  this  world,  that  in  the  process  of  cooling, 
earthquakes  would  be  caused — earthquakes  that  devour  and 
overwhelm  cities  and  states.  Do  you  see  any  design  in  the 
volcano  that  sends  its  rivers  of  lava  over  the  fields  and  the 
homes  of  men?  Do  you  really  think  that  a  perfectly  good 
being  designed  the  invisible  parasites  that  infest  the  air,  that 
inhabit  the  water,  and  that  finally  attack  and  destroy  the  health 
and  life  of  man  ?  Do  you  see  the  same  design  in  cancers  that 
you  do  in  wheat  and  corn  ?  Did  God  invent  tumors  for  the 
brain  ?  Was  it  his  ingenuity  that  so  designed  the  human  race 
that  millions  of  people  should  be  born  deaf  and  dumb,  that 
millions  should  be  idiotic  ?  Did  he  knowingly  plant  in  the 
blood  or  brain  the  seeds  of  insanity  ?  Did  he  cultivate  those 
seeds  ?    Do  you  see  any  design  in  this  ? 

Man  calls  that  good  which  increases  his  happiness,  and  that 
evil  which  gives  him  pain.  In  the  olden  time,  back  of  the 
good  he  placed  a  God  ;  back  of  the  evil  a  devil ;  but  now  the 
orthodox  world  is  driven  to  admit  that  the  God  is  the  author 
of  all. 

For  my  part,  I  see  no  goodness  in  the  pestilence — no  mercy 
in  the  bolt  that  leaps  from  the  cloud  and  leaves  the  mark  of 
death  on  the  breast  of  a  loving  mother.  I  see  no  generosity  in 
famine,  no  goodness  in  disease,  no  mercy  in  want  and  agony. 
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And  yet  you  say  that  the  being;  wlio  created  parasites  that  live 
only  by  infiicling  pain^the  being  responsible  for  all  the  suf- 
fering's of  mankind —  you  say  that  he  has  "  a  tenderness  com- 
pared to  which  all  human  love  is  faint  and  cold."  Yet  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  world,  this  being  of  infinite 
love  and  tendemuss  so  created  nature  that  its  light  misleads, 
and  left  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  to  blindly  grope 
their  way  to  endless  pain. 

You  insist  that  a  knowledge  of  Cod  —  a  belief  in  Cod  —  is 
the  foundation  of  social  order  ;  and  yet  this  God  of  infinite 
tenderness  has  left  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  nearly 
all  of  his  children  without  a  revelation.  Why  should  infinite 
goodness  leave  the  existence  of  God  in  doubt?  Why  should 
he  see  million.'*  in  savagery  destroying  the  lives  of  each  other, 
eating  the  flesh  of  each  other,  and  keep  his  existence  a  secret 
from  man  ?  Why  did  he  allow  the  savages  to  depend  on  sun- 
rise and  sunset  and  clouds?  Why  did  he  leave  this  great 
truth  to  a  few  half-crazed  prophets,  or  to  a  cruel,  heartless  and 
ignorant  church?  The  sentence  "There  is  a  God"  could 
have  been  imprinted  on  every  blade  of  grass,  on  every  leaf,  on 
every  slar.  An  infinite  God  has  no  excu.se  for  leaving  his 
children  in  doubt  and  darkness. 

There  is  still  another  point.  You  know  that  for  thousands 
of  ages  men  worshiped  wild  beasts  as  God.  You  know  that 
for  countless  generations  they  knelt  by  coiled  serpents,  believ- 
ing those  serpents  to  be  gods.  Why  did  the  real  God  secrete 
himself  and  allow  his  poor,  ignor.int,  salvage  children  to  im- 
agine that  liL'  was  a  host,  a  .serpent  ?  Why  did  this  God  allow 
mnlhers  to  siicritice  their  babes  ?  Why  did  he  not  emerge  from 
the  darkmss.'  Why  did  lie  n<)t  say  to  the  poor  mother, 
■'  Tin  not  sacrilire  ynur  babe ;  keep  it  in  your  arms  ;  press  it 
lo  yciiir  bosom  ;  k-t  it  be  the  solace  of  your  dechning  years.  I 
take  no  dvlight  in  the  death  of  children  :  I  am  not  what  you 
suppose  mc  to  he  ;  I  am  not  a  beast ;  I  am  not  a  serpent ;  I  am 
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full  of  love  and  kindness  and  mercy,  and  I  want  my  children 
to  be  happy  in  this  world"  ?  Did  the  God  who  allowed  a 
mother  to  sacrifice  her  babe  through  the  mistaken  idea  that  he, 
the  God,  demanded  the  sacrifice,  feel  a  tenderness  toward  that 
mother  ''  compared  to  which  all  human  love  is  faint  and 
cold  * '  ?  Would  a  good  father  allow  some  of  his  children  to 
kill  others  of  his  children  to  please  him  ? 

There  is  still  another  question.  Why  should  God,  a  being 
of  infinite  tenderness,  leave  the  question  of  immortality  in 
doubt  ?  How  is  it  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament 
on  this  subject  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  who  made  all  the  constella- 
tions did  not  put  in  his  heaven  the  star  of  hope  ?  How  do 
you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  do  not  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  first  mistake  in  Genesis,  to  the  last  curse  in 
Malachi,  a  funeral  service  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  some  one  in 
the  Old  Testament  did  not  stand  by  an  open  grave  of  father  or 
mother  and  say  :  **  We  shall  meet  again"  ?  Was  it  because 
the  divinely  inspired  men  did  not  know  ? 

You  taunt  me  by  saying  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  than  Cicero  knew.  I  admit  it.  I  know  no 
more  than  the  lowest  savage,  no  more  than  a  doctor  of  divinity 
—  that  is  to  say,  nothing. 

Is  it  not,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  less  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  Christian  countries  than  in  heathen 
lands — that  the  belief  in  immortality,  in  an  orthodox  church,  is 
faint  and  cold  and  speculative,  compared  with  that  belief  in 
India,  in  China,  or  in  the  Pacific  Isles?  Compare  the  belief  in 
immortality  in  America,  of  Christians,  with  that  of  the  followers 
of  Mohammed.  Do  not  Christians  weep  above  their  dead  ? 
Does  a  belief  in  immortality  keep  back  their  tears  ?  After  all, 
the  promises  are  so  far  away,  and  the  dead  are  so  near — the 
echoes  of  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago  are  lost  in  the  sounds  of  the  clods  that  fall  on  the 
cof&n.     And  yet,  compared  with  the  orthodox  hell,  compared 
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wkb  ihr  prison-bixuc  of  God,  how  ecstatic  b  the  grave— the 

grave  without  a  siifh.  without  a  tear,  without  a  drMin,  without 
a  fear.  Compurd  with  the  imiiKiftJilily  pTUBit*cd  by  the  Pk*- 
byterian  cKcd,  how  bcatitifiil  annihtlatran  aecmt.  To  be 
-huw  much  better  thin  to  be  a  convict  farever.  To 
be  nnronaciowi  du«— how  much  beuer  than  tu  be  a  beartlcai 


Tbent  it  not,  there  never  has  becti,  there  never  will  be,  any 
eoimbtiBa  to  octhodox  ChriMianitjr.  It  oflen  no  comohtioa 
Is  any  good  and  lovng  nun.  I  prdcr  the  caasoUtioa  of  Na- 
iBie,  the  comotatioo  of  hope,  the  cooMilation  apringing  froa 
bann  afiectian.  I  prefer  the  nniplc  de«re  to  live  and  love 
fbrrvcr. 

Of  coune.  It  would  be  •  oooaoUtion  to  know  that  we  have 

■a  "Abdgbty  Friend"  in  heaven  ;batu  "AlRiii:hty  Friend" 

E  for  u.  who  ailcnn  u»  to  be  uncken  by  hii 

D  by  hi*  winter.  Btjtn-cd  by  hb  Umine,  and  at 

1  in  hii  hell,  ii  a  friend  I  fio  not  care  to  have. 

I  i^seabw  "  the  poor  dave  mother  who  m  dlooe  in  Imt 
ofain,  hwring  been  robbed  of  ber  children  ;  "  and.  my  dear  Mr. 
Field,  I  abn  mnetnbcr  that  thr  )>ci>plr  whn  ri  >^''r<)  her  justified 
the  robbery  by  reading  passages  from  the  ucreil  Scriptures. 
I  remember  thai  while  the  mother  wept,  the  robben,  some  uf 
whom  were  Christians,  read  this  :  "  Buy  <rf  the  heathen  round 
about,  and  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  and  Iwrndnomen  for- 
e\-cr."  I  remember,  too,  ihal  the  robbera  rcjd  :  "  S<t%  jni*  lie 
obcdirni  unto  your  masters  ;"  and  thry  !^id.  ihti  jMvu^e 
is  the  only  message  from  the  hejrt  uf  (lod  to  the  x-.uTrd 
back  of  the  sUvr.  1  remember  this,  -ind  1  rrmcmlirr.  aW). 
that  che  jHx>r  slave  mother  ujion  her  knre^  in  ■ild  jnd 
wailinj;  aci-enls  imIImI  un  the  "Almighty  Fr:cnil"  jinl  I  rr- 
memlier  (hj(  her  [in>'er  was  never  heard,  and  that  hrr  f<\n 
died  in  the  nr):l]);rnt  air. 

You  ask  me  whether  I  would  "  rob  this  pour  woman  ut  such 
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a  friend?"  My  answer  is  this  :  I  would  give  her  liberty;  I 
would  break  her  chains.  But  let  me  ask  you,  did  an  '  'Almighty 
Friend  '*  see  the  woman  he  loved  **  with  a  tenderness  compared 
to  which  all  human  love  is  faint  and  cold,"  and  the  woman  who 
loved  him,  robbed  of  her  children  ?  What  was  the  **  Almighty 
Friend  *  *  worth  to  her  ?     She  preferred  her  babe. 

How  could  the  ** Almighty  Friend"  see  his  poor  children' 
pursued  by  hounds — his  children  whose  only  crime  was  the 
love  of  liberty — how  could  he  see  that,  and  take  sides  with  the  - 
hounds?     Do  you  believe  that  the  * 'Almighty  Friend"  then 
governed  the  world  ?     Do  you  really  think  that  he 

**  Bade  the  slave-ship  speed  from  coast  to  coast, 
Fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  **  Almighty  Friend  "  saw  aU  of  the 
tragedies  that  were  enacted  in  the  jungles  of  Africa — that  he 
watched  the  wretched  slave-ships,  saw  the  miseries  of  the  mid- 
dle passage,  heard  the  blows  of  all  the  whips,  saw  all  the  streams 
of  blood,  all  the  agonized  faces  of  women,  all  the  tears  that 
were  shed  ?  Do  you  believe  that  he  saw  and  knew  all  these 
things,  and  that  he,  the  **  Almighty  Friend,"  looked  coldly 
down  and  stretched  no  hand  to  save  ? 

You  persist,  however,  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  mis- 
eries of  the  world  by  taking  the  ground  that  happiness  is  not 
the  end  of  life.  You  say  that  **  the  real  end  of  life  is  character, 
and  that  no  discipline  can  be  too  severe  which  leads  us  to  suffer 
and  be  strong."  Upon  this  subject  you  use  the  following  lan- 
guage :  '*  If  you  could  have  your  way  you  would  make  every- 
body happy  ;  there  would  be  no  more  poverty,  and  no  more 
sickness  or  pain."  And  this  you  say,  is  a  "child's  picture, 
hardly  worthy  of  a  stalwart  man."  Let  me  read  you  another 
''child's  picture,"  which  you  will  find  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  Revelation,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
John,  the  Divine  :  **  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
saying,  behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will 
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background  "  ?  You  insist  that  **  suffering  patiently  borne,  is 
a  means  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  character,  and  in  the  end 
of  the  highest  enjoyment.*'  Do  you  not  then  see  that  your 
"Almighty  Friend'*  has  been  unjust  to  the  happy — that  he 
IS  cruel  to  those  whom  we  call  the  fortunate — that  he  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  men  who  do  not  suffer — that  he  leaves  all  the  happy 
and  prosperous  and  joyous  without  character,  and  that  in  the 
end,  according  to  your  doctrine,  they  are  the  losers  ? 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  need  of  arguing  this  question  further. 
There  is  one  fact  that  destroys  forever  your  theory — and  that 
is  the  fact  that  millions  upon  millions  die  in  infancy.  Where 
do  they  get  "elevation  of  character"  ?  What  opportunity  is 
given  to  them  to  "suffer  and  be  strong *'  ?  Let  us  admit  that 
we  do  not  know.  Let  us  say  that  the  mysteries  of  life,  of  good 
and  evil,  of  joy  and  pain,  have  never  been  explained.  Is 
character  of  no  importance  in  heaven  ?  How  is  it  possible  for 
angels,  living  in  "a  child's  picture,"  to  "suffer  and  be 
strong ' '  ?  Do  you  not  see  that,  according  to  your  philosophy, 
only  the  damned  can  grow  great — only  the  lost  can  become 
sublime  ? 

You  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  I  say  with  regard  to 
what  I  call  the  higher  philosophy.  When  that  philosophy  b 
accepted,  of  course  there  will  be  good  in  the  world,  there  will 
be  evil,  there  will  still  be  right  and  wrong.  What  is  good  ? 
That  which  tends  to  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings.  What 
is  evil  ?  That  which  tends  to  the  misery,  or  tends  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  sentient  beings.  What  is  right  ?  The  best  thing 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  the  thing 
that  will  increase  or  preserve  the  happiness  of  man.  What  is 
wrong  ?     That  which  tends  to  the  misery  of  man. 

What  you  call  liberty,  choice,  morality,  responsibility,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween necessity  and  liberty.  He  who  is  free,  acts  from  choice. 
What  is  the  foundation  of  his  choice  ?     What  we  really  mean 
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by  liberty  is  freedom  from  personal  dictation — we  do  not  wish 
lo  be  controlled  by  the  will  of  others.  To  us  the  nature  of 
lhinf;s  does  not  seem  to  be  a  master — Nature  has  no  will. 

Society  has  the  rig^ht  to  protect  itself  by  imprisoning  those 
who  prey  upon  its  interests  ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  punish.  It 
m:iy  have  the  right  to  destroy  the  life  of  one  dangerous  to  the 
community  ;  but  what  has  freedom  to  do  with  this?  Do  you 
ki!l  the  poisonous  serpent  because  he  knew  better  than  to  bite  ? 
Do  you  chain  a  wild  be.ist  because  he  is  morally  responsible  ? 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  criminai  deserves  the  pity  of  the 
virtuous  ? 

I  was  looking  foward  to  the  time  when  the  individual  might 
feel  justified  —  when  the  convict  who  had  worn  the  garment  of 
disgrace  might  know  and  feel  that  he  had  acted  as  he  must. 

There  is  an  old  Hindoo  prayer  to  which  I  call  your  attention  : 
"  Have  mercy,  God.  upon  the  vicious ;  Thou  hast  already  had 
mercy  upon  the  just  by  making  ihcm  just. " 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  find  that  everything  has  been 
necessarily  produced?  This,  of  course,  would  end  in  the  justi- 
fication of  men.  Is  not  that  a  desirable  thing?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  intelligence  may  at  last  raise  the  human  race  to  that  sublime 
and  philosophic  height? 

You  insist,  however,  that  this  is  Calvinism.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  understand  Calvinism  —  but  let  me  tell  you  what 
it  is.  Calvinism  asserts  that  man  does  as  he  must,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  he  is  responsible  for  what  he  docs  — 
thatis  tns;iy.  liirwhathe  Is  compelled  todo — that  is  tosay.for 
what  (md  docs  withhim:  and  that,  for doinglhat  which  he  must, 
an  ijiliniu-  Cnd.  who  ci,inp<-lled  him  to  do  ii,  is  justified  in 
piiiii^iiiii:;  liuMiLin  in  eli-rnal  iiri- ;  lliis,  nut  Ix'causc  the  man 
ouiilit  to  lie  d.iinncd.  l>ut  simply  fur  the  glory  uf  God. 

Starting  frnm  the  same  duel, ir.itinn,  that  man  does  as  he  must, 
1  reach  tlx-  cr:nchision  that  we  sh.ill  finally  i>erceivc  in  this  fact 
justification  Inr  every  individual.     And  yet  ymi  see  no  difference 
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between  my  doctrine  and  Calvinism.  You  insist  that  damnation 
and  justification  are  substantially  the  same  ;  and  yet  the  differ- 
ence is  as  great  as  human  language  can  express.  You  call  the 
justification  of  all  the  world  **  the  Gospel  of  Despair,"  and 
the  damnation  of  nearly  all  the  hiunan  race  the  ''Consolation 
of  Religion." 

After  all,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  not  see  that  when  you  come 
to  speak  of  that  which  is  really  good,  you  are  compelled  to  de- 
scribe your  ideal  human  being?  It  is  the  human  in  Christ,  and 
only  the  human,  that  you  by  any  possibility  can  understand. 
You  speak  of  one  who  was  bom  among  the  poor,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  who  sympathized  with  those  who  suffered. 
You  have  described,  not  only  one,  but  many  millions  of  the 
human  race.  Millions  of  others  have  carried  light  to  those 
sitting  in  darkness  ;  millions  and  millions  have  taken  children 
in  their  arms  ;  millions  have  wept  that  those  they  love  might 
smile.  No  language  can  express  the  goodness,  the  heroism,  the 
patience  and  self-denial  of  the  many  millions,  dead  and  living, 
who  have  preserved  in  the  family  of  man  the  jewels  of  the  heart. 
You  have  clad  one  being  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  race,  in  all  the 
attributes  of  gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  love,  and  yet 
that  being,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  had  to  his  charac- 
ter another  side.  True,  he  said,  "Come  unto  me  and  I  will 
give  you  rest ; ' '  but  what  did  he  say  to  those  who  failed  to 
come  ?  You  pour  out  your  whole  heart  in  thankfulness  to  this 
one  man  who  suffered  for  the  right,  while  I  thank  not  only  this 
one,  but  all  the  rest  My  heart  goes  out  to  all  the  great,  the 
self-denying  and  the  good, — to  the  founders  of  nations, 
singers  of  songs,  builders  of  homes  ;  to  the  inventors,  to  the 
artists  who  have  filled  the  world  with  beauty,  to  the  composers 
of  music,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  right,  to  the  makers  of  mirth,  to 
honest  men,  and  to  all  the  loving  mothers  of  the  race. 

Compare,  for  one  moment,  all  that  the  Savior  did,  all  the  pain 
and  suffering  that  he  relieved,  — compare  all  this  with  the  dis- 
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covery  of  atiisstheiics.  Compare  your  prophets  with  the 
inventors,  your  Apostles  with  the  Keplers,  the  Humboldts  and 
the  Darwins. 

1  belong  to  the  great  church  that  holds  the  world  within  its 
starlit  aisles  ;  that  claims  the  great  and  good  of  every  nice  and 
clime;  that  finds  with  joy  the  grain  of  gold  in  every  creed,  and 
floods  with  Jight  and  love  the  germs  of  good  in  every  soul. 

Most  men  are  provincial,  narrow,  onesided,  only  partially  de- 
veloped. In  a  new  country  we  often  see  a  little  patch  of  land, 
a  clearing  in  which  the  pioneer  has  built  his  cabin.  This  little 
clearing  is  just  large  enough  to  support  a  family,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm  is  still  forest,  in  which  snakes  crawl  and 
wild  beasts  occasionally  crouch.  It  is  thus  with  the  brain  of 
the  average  man.  There  is  a  little  clearing,  a  litde  patch,  just 
large  enough  to  practice  medicine  with,  or  sell  goods,  or  prac- 
tice law  ;  or  preach  with,  or  do  some  kind  of  business,  sufficient 
to  obtain  bread  and  food  and  shelter  for  a  family,  white  all  the 
rest  of  the  brain  is  covered  with  primeval  forest,  in  which  lie 
coiled  the  serpents  of  superstition  and  from  which  spring  the 
wild  beasts  of  orthodox  religion. 

Neither  in  the  interest  of  truth,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  man,  is 
it  necessary  to  assert  what  we  do  not  know.  No  cause  is  great 
enough  to  demand  a  sacrifice  of  candor.  The  mysteries  of  life 
and  death,  of  good  and  evil,  have  never  yet  becen  solved. 

I  combat  those  only  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  future, 
prn])hcsy  an  eternity  of  pain  — those  only  who  sow  the  seeds  of 
(ear  in  the  hearts  of  men  —  those  only  who  poison  all  the 
sprini.,vs  iifljfv,  ,irid  scat  a  .skcleliin  at  every  feast. 

Let  ,1,,  l)ani-h  llic  shrivrkd  h.i-s  of  Miperstilion  ;  let  US  wel- 
come the  beautiful  daughleiM  nrii-\ilh   .md  joy. 

KoiiLKT  G.  Incersoll. 
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COLONEL  INGERSOLL  ON  CHRISTIANITY. 


Some  Remarks  on  his  Reply  to  Dr.  Field. 


BY  HON.  WM.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

AS  a  listener  from  across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  clash  of 
arms  in  the  combat  between  Colonel  Ingersoll  and  Dr. 
Field  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects,  I  have  not  the 
personal  knowledge  which  assisted  these  doughty  champions 
in  making  reciprocal  acknowledgments,  as  broad  as  could  be 
desired,  with  reference  to  personal  character  and  motive.  Such 
acknowledgments  are  of  high  value  in  keeping  the  issue  clear, 
if  not  always  of  all  adventitious,  yet  of  all  venomous  matter. 
Destitute  of  the  experience  on  which  to  found  them  as  original 
testimonies,  still,  in  attempting  partially  to  criticise  the  remark- 
able Reply  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  I  can  both  accept  in  good  faith 
what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Field,  and  add  that  it  seems  to  me 
consonant  with  the  strain  of  the  pages  I  have  set  before  me. 
Having  said  this,  I  shall  allow  myself  the  utmost  freedom  in  re- 
marks, which  will  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  matter,  not 
the  man. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  several  acknowledgments  of  another 
kind,  but  which  I  feel  to  be  serious.  The  Christian  Church  has 
lived  long  enough  in  external  triumph  and  prosperity  to  expose 
those  of  whom  it  is  compwDsed  to  all  such  perils  of  error  and  mis- 
feasance, as  triumph  and  prosperity  bring  with  them.     Belief 
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in  divine  guidance  is  not  of  necessity  belief  tliat  such  guidance 
can  never  be  frustrated  by  the  laxity,  the  infirmity,  the  perver- 
sity of  man,  alike  in  the  domain  of  action  and  in  the  domain  of 
thought.  Believers  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
are  not  tied  to  believing  in  the  perpetual  health  of  the  Church. 
Even  the  great  Latin  Communion,  and  that  communion  even 
since  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  in  1870,  theoretically  admits, 
or  does  not  exclude,  the  possibility  of  a  wide  range  of  local  and 
partial  error  in  opinion  as  well  as  conduct.  Elsewhere  the  ad- 
mission wouid  he  more  unequivoail.  Of  such  errors  in  tenet, 
or  in  temper  and  feeling  more  or  less  hardened  into  tenet,  there 
has  been  a  crop  alike  abundant  and  multifarious.  Each  Chris- 
tian party  is  sufficiendy  apt  to  recognize  this  fact  with  regard 
to  every  other  Christian  party  ;  and  the  more  impartial  and  re- 
flective mimis  are  aware  that  no  party  is  exempt  from  mischiefs, 
whidi  lie  at  the  root  of  the  human  constitution  in  its  warped, 
impaired,  and  dislocated  condition.  Naturally  enough,  these 
deformities  helji  to  indispose  men  towards  belief ;  and  when  this 
indisposition  has  been  developed  into  a  system  of  negative  war- 
fare, all  the  faults  of  all  the  Christian  bodies,  and  sub -divisions 
of  bodies,  are,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect  they  would  be,  care- 
fully raked  together,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  indict- 
ment against  the  divine  scheme  of  redemption.  I  notice  these 
thing.s  in  the  mass,  without  particularity,  which  might  be  invid- 
ious, for  two  important  purposes.  First,  that  we  all,  who  hold 
by  the  (~.ospel  and  the  Christian   Church,  may  learn  humility 
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its  vast  organization  ;  and  not  the  heavenly  treasure,  but  the 
rust  or  the  canker  to  which  that  treasure  has  been  exposed 
through  the  incidents  of  its  custody  in  earthen  vessek. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  composition,  in 
which  the  merely  local  coloring  of  particular,  and  even  very 
limited  sections  of  Christianity,  was  more  systematically  used 
as  if  it  had  been  available  and  legitimate  argument  against  the 
whole,  than  in  the  Reply  before  us.  Colonel  IngersoU  writes 
with  a  rare  and  enviable  brilliancy,  but  also  with  an  impetus 
which  he  seems  unable  to  control.  Denunciation,  sarcasm, 
and  invective,  may  in  consequence  be  said  to  constitute  the 
staple  of  his  work  ;  and,  if  argument  or  some  favorable  admis- 
sion here  and  there  peeps  out  for  a  moment,  the  writer  soon 
leaves  the  dry  and  barren  heights  for  his  favorite  and  more 
luxurious  galloping  grounds  beneath.  Thus,  when  the  Reply 
has  consecrated  a  line  (N.  A.  R.,  No.  372,  p.  473)  to  the 
pleasing  contemplation  of  his  opponent  as  ''manly,  candid, 
and  generous,  * '  it  immediately  devotes  more  than  twelve  to  a 
declamatory  denunciation  of  a  practice  (as  if  it  were  his)  alto- 
gether contrary  to  generosity  and  to  candor,  and  reproaches 
those  who  expect  (Jbtd,)  "  to  receive  as  alms  an  eternity  of 
joy."  I  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  statement 
which  permeates  the  whole  Reply.  It  is  not  the  statement  of 
an  untruth.  The  Christian  receives  as  alms  all  whatsoever  he 
receives  at  all.  Qui  salvandos  salvos  gratis  is  his  song  of 
thankful  praise.  But  it  is  the  statement  of  one-half  of  a  truth, 
which  lives  only  in  its  entirety,  and  of  which  the  Reply  gives 
us  only  a  mangled  and  bleeding  frustum.  For  the  gospel 
teaches  that  the  faith  which  saves  is  a  living  and  energizing 
faith,  and  that  the  most  precious  part  of  the  alms  which  we 
receive  lies  in  an  ethical  and  spiritual  process,  which  partly 
qualifies  for,  but  ako  and  emphatically  composes,  this  con- 
ferred eternity  of  joy.  Restore  this  ethical  element  to  the 
doctrine  from  which  the  Reply  has  rudely  displaced  it,  and 
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tbe  whole  (onx  ot  ibe  tuMult  a  goac.  far  then  \a  now  •  lutal 
e  of  p(dnl  in  the  ftcciuation ;  it  comes  onljr  to  this,  that 
"mercy  and  judgment  are  met  tourthrr."  and  thai  "right- 
eoiunnsaod  peace  have  kiued  each  other"  (Pa.  Izxxv.  lo). 

Perhaps,  u  we  proceed,  there  will  be  mppjicd  ampler  roeaoa 
of  judging  whether  1  an  warranted  in  Mying  that  the  ioidaaee 
I  kow  here  given  laanonnal  iattanceofapractice  ao  Urgdy 
faOowed  a«  to  dlveal  die  entirv  Refdy  of  that  calmncM  and 
■obrie^  of  navcnient  which  are  naentiol  to  the  just  ezerciae 
of  the  iniming  power  in  Mibjed  nutter  not  only  gnw,  but 
■DleouL  Paa^  haa  supplied  us,  in  the  "  Provincial  Letlen," 
whh  an  unique  example  ofcaay,  bridiant,  and  faactnaiing  trot- 
nent  ofa  theme  both  probund  and  cumplca.  But  where  afaaD 
we  find  another  Paacal  t  And.  if  we  had  found  him,  he  would 
be  entttled  to  point  iwt  to  ui  that  the  bmoui  work  was  not  leia 
doMnnd  logical  than  it  waa  witty.  In  this  case,  all  aitnnpt 
■I  oootinnaaa  •rgumeat  appeua  to  be  ddiberatcly  abjured,  not 
only  as  to  pages,  but,  aa  may  almost  be  said,  even  as  to  Una. 
The  peper,  noteworthy  as  it  ii,  leaves  on  my  mind  the  im- 
prcarion  ofa  battle-field  when  every  man  strikes  at  every  man. 
and  all  i»  nww.  hum-,  jnd  r.rnfini.ifi  Bctirr  smrly  tud  it 
been,  and  worthier  of  the  gr^^t  wriKhl  and  eirvalion  of  the 
subject,  if  the  controveny  had  been  wiKed  aftrr  ihc  patlmi  of 
those  eOKuiffncnis  where  a  chosen  champion  on  rithrr  Milr.  in 
a  s{>ace  cjrefully  limited  and  rir^ervt^l.  dors  tuiilr  on  ttehatf  of 
each  -ijlrni  and  cx|tec(ant  ho>t.  The  ]iromiM-\]<>iii  crowdi 
reprrM-ni  all  itir  lowrr  clrmmu  whiih  cnirr  into  human  con- 
flicts ihr  ttioM-n  chumpions.  and  the  ordt-r  i.f  th<ir  pr.Kretl- 
in);,  •'i^Miilv  thr  dominion  of  rrOMin  ovrr  lorcr.  and  iti  ju>I 
pljfr  .l^  thr  vivrr(i[;n  arhiirr  <if  ihr  |*rrat  <)Uestions  that  in- 
%<.lv,-thrm...r.  .IrMmyofman 

[  will  ^nr  ^Tioilirr  in-Uni<-  of  tlir  tumultuous  nM-thoil  m 
will,  li  llir  Kcply  c.iridu.ts.  m.t.  iniU-«-tl,  Hi  arKumrnI,  hut  iu 
( jv      Dr.  Field  had  cxhibiit-<l  an  example  of  what  hr  ihought 
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superstition,  and  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  superstition 
and  religion.  But  to  the  author  of  the  Reply  all  religion  is 
superstition,  and,  accordingly,  he  writes  as  follows  (p.  475) : 

"You  are  shocked  at  the  Hindoo  mother,  when  she  gives 
her  child  to  death  at  the  supposed  command  of  her  God. 
What  do  you  think  of  Abraham?  of  Jephthah  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  Jehovah  himself?" 

Taking  these  three  appeals  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in 
which  they  are  written,  I  will  briefly  ask,  as  to  the  closing 
challenge,  **  What  do  you  think  of  Jehovah  himself?  **  whether 
this  is  the  tone  in  which  controversy  ought  to  be  carried  on  ? 
Not  only  is  the  name  of  Jehovah  encircled  in  the  heart  of  every 
believer  with  the  profoundest  reverence  and  love,  but  the 
Christian  religion  teaches,  through  the  Incarnation,  a  doctrine 
of  personal  union  with  God  so  lofty  that  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached in  a  deep,  reverential  calm.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
person  who  deems  a  given  religion  to  be  wicked  may  be  led 
onward  by  logical  consistency  to  impugn  in  strong  terms  the 
character  of  the  Author  and  Object  of  that  religion.  But  he  is 
surely  bound  by  the  laws  of  social  morality  and  decency  to 
consider  well  the  terms  and  the  manner  of  his  indictment  If 
he  founds  it  upon  allegations  of  fact,  these  allegations  should 
be  carefully  stated,  so  as  to  give  his  antagonists  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  it  is  truth  and  not  temper  which  wrings  from  him  a 
sentence  of  condemnation,  delivered  in  sobriety  and  sadness, 
and  not  without  a  due  commiseration  for  those,  whom  he  is  at- 
tempting to  undeceive,  who  think  he  is  himself  both  deceived 
and  a  deceiver,  but  who  surely  are  entided,  while  this  question  is 
in  process  of  decision,  to  require  that  He  whom  they  adore  should 
at  least  be  treated  with  those  decent  reserves  which  are  deemed 
essential  when  a  human  being,  say  a  parent,  wife,  or  sister,  is 
in  question.  But  here  a  contemptuous  reference  to  Jehovah 
follows,  not  upon  a  careful  investigation  of  the  cases  of  Abraham 
and  of  Jephthah,  but  upon  a  mere  summary  citation  of  them  to 
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verts  (Gal.  ii.  ii).  I  am  aware  of  no  color  of  approval  given 
to  it  elsewhere.  But  possibly  the  author  of  the  Reply  may  have 
thought  he  found  such  an  approval  in  the  famous  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  apostle,  hand- 
ling his  subject  with  a  discernment  and  care  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Reply,  writes  thus  (Heb.  xi.  32): 

*  *  And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  For  the  time  would  fail  me 
to  tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jeph- 
thah  :  of  David  also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets.** 

Jephthah,  then,  is  distinctly  held  up  to  us  by  a  canonical 
writer  as  an  object  of  praise.  But  of  praise  on  what  account  ? 
Why  should  the  Reply  assume  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  child?  The  writer  of  the  Reply  has  given  us  no 
reason,  and  no  rag  of  a  reason,  in  support  of  such  a  proposition. 
But  this  was  the  very  thing  he  was  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion to  prove,  upon  making  his  indictment  against  the  Al- 
mighty. In  my  opinion,  he  could  have  one  reason  only  for 
not  giving  a  reason,  and  that  was  that  no  reason  could  be 
found. 

The  matter,  however,  is  so  full  of  interest,  as  illustrating  both 
the  method  of  the  Reply  and  that  of  the  Apostolic  writer,  that 
I  shall  enter  farther  into  it,  and  draw  attention  to  the  very  re- 
markable structure  of  this  noble  chapter,  which  is  to  Faith  what 
the  thirteenth  of  Cor.  I.  is  to  Charity.  From  the  first  to  the 
thirty-first  verse,  it  commemorates  the  achievements  of  faith  in 
ten  persons:  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses  (in  greater  detail  than  any  one  else),  and  finally 
Rahab,  in  whom,  I  observe  in  passing,  it  will  hardly  be  pre- 
tended that  she  appears  in  this  list  on  account  of  the  profession 
she  had  pursued.  Then  comes  the  rapid  recital  (v.  31),  without 
any  specification  of  particulars  whatever,  of  these  four  names  : 
Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah.  Next  follows  a  kind  of 
recommencement,  indicated  by  the  word  also  ;  and  the  glorious 
acts  and  sufferings  of  the  prophets  are  set  forth  largely  with  a 
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singular  power  and  warmth,  headed  fay  the  names  of  David 
and  Samuel,  the  rest  of  the  sacred  band  being  mentioned  only 
in  the  mass. 

Now,  it  is  surely  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole  uf  this 
recital,  the  Apostle,  whose  "  feet  were  shod  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  peace,"  seems  with  a  tender  instinct  to 
avoid  anything  like  stress  on  the  exploits  of  warriors.  Of  the 
twelve  persons  having  a  share  in  the  detailed  expositions,  David 
is  the  only  warrior,  and  his  character  as  a  man  of  war  is  eclipsed 
by  his  greater  attributes  as  a  prophet,  ordecUirer  of  the  Divine 
counsels.  It  is  yet  more  noteworthy  that  Joshua,  who  had  so 
lair  a  fame,  but  who  was  only  a  warrior,  is  never  named  in  the 
chapter,  and  we  are  simply  toki  that  ' '  by  faith  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  had  been  compassed  about  seven 
times"  (Hebrews  x'l.  30).  But  the  series  of  four  names, 
which  are  given  without  any  specification  of  their  title  to  appear 
in  the  list,  are  all  names  of  distinguished  warriors.  They  had 
all  done  great  acts  of  faith  and  patriotism  against  the  enemies 
of  Israel, — Gideon  against  the  Miiliiuiites,  Barak  against  the 
hosts  of  Syria,  Samson  against  the  Philistines,  and  Jephthah 
against  the  children  of  Amnion.  Their  title  to  appear  in  the 
list  at  all  is  in  their  acts  of  war,  and  the  mode  of  their  treatment 
as  men  of  vrar  is  in  striking  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  the 
chapter.  All  of  them  had  committed  errors.  Gideon  had 
again  am]  again  demanded  a  sign,  and  had  made  a  golden 
c])hod,  "  which  llnii;.;  brcame  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to  his 
house"  {Jiul-csviii.  27).  Barak  had  refused  to  go  Up  against 
Tahiii  uni.ss  n,  bordi  «-<.uM  j.,in  the  venture  (Ji'tlscs  v.  SX 
S.mi.on  h.ul  lH-.-ti  i.i  <l.ilH:mcc  wilh  Driilah.  La>t  cai.ie  Jrph- 
lliali.  who  li.ul.  a.  «■<■  u-.umr.  s.urifi.vd  his   dm-ht.r   in   fulfd- 


orderly  interpretation  ? 
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Having  now  answered  the  challenge  as  to  Jepbthah,  I  proceed 
to  the  case  of  Abraham.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  shrink  from 
touching  it  in  its  tenderest  point  That  point  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly touched  by  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  Abraham 
in  Scripture.  I  speak  now  of  the  special  form,  of  the  words 
that  are  employed.  He  is  not  commended  because,  being  a 
father,  he  made  all  the  preparations  antecedent  to  plunging  the 
knife  into  his  son.  He  is  commended  (as  I  read  the  text)  be- 
cause, having  received  a  glorious  promise,  a  promise  that  his 
wife  should  be  a  mother  of  nations,  and  that  kings  should  be 
bom  of  her  (Gen.  xvii.  6),  and  that  by  his  seed  the  blessings  of 
redemption  should  be  conveyed  to  man,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  depending  solely  upon  the  life  of  Isaac,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  willing  that  the  chain  of  these  promises  should  be 
broken  by  the  extinction  of  that  life,  because  his  feith  assured 
him  that  the  Almighty  would  find  the  way  to  give  effect  to  His 
own  designs  (Heb.  xi.  17-19).  The  offering  of  Isaac  is  men- 
tioned as  a  completed  offering,  and  the  intended  blood-shed- 
ding, of  which  I  shall  speak  presendy,  is  not  here  brought  into 
view. 

The  facts,  however,  which  we  have  before  us,  and  which  are 
treated  in  Scripture  with  caution,  are  grave  and  startling.  A 
father  is  commanded  to  sacrifice  his  son.  Before  consumma- 
tion, the  sacrifice  is  interrupted.  Yet  the  intention  of  obedience 
had  been  formed,  and  certified  by  a  series  of  acts.  It  may 
have  been  qualified  by  a  reserve  of  hope  that  God  would  inter- 
pose before  the  final  act,  but  of  this  we  have  no  distinct  state- 
ment, and  it  can  only  stand  as  an  allowable  conjecture.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  the  narrative  does  not  supply  us  with  a  com- 
plete statement  of  particulafs.  That  being  so,  it  behooves  us 
to  tread  cautiously  in  approaching  it.  Thus  much,  however, 
I  think,  may  further  be  said  :  the  command  was  addressed  to 
Abraham  under  conditions  essentially  different  from  those 
which  now  determine  for  us  the  limits  of  moral  obligatioui 
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Fur  the  cnndittona,  both  aocnily  and  otlicnnar,  were  indnd 
very  diffnrnL  Thr  minutr  of  hunun  life  Kt  the  time  «a*  dif> 
fcmiL  The  podtion  itf  the  £iiher  to  the  Cunily  vsi  diflennt : 
to  mnnbcn  were  regarded  u  in  ■ome  KfiBe  hii  pfoptity. 
Thctv  19  every  nsuun  to  tuppow  ihal,  around  AbnhuB  in 
"dwUnd  of  Mohah,"  the  practice  oT human  McrificeaaMi  ad 
of  rdigion  waa  In  iri|{or.  But  ve  may  look  man  deeply  imo 
tfie  nnner.  According  to  the  Book  of  Geiwab.  Adam  and 
Eve  were  placed  under  a  law,  not  of  coMciofnly  paceivwl 
ifght  and  wrmc  but  of^mple  obedience.  The  tree,  of  which 
■loec  they  were  forhidden  to  est.  was  the  me  of  the  knowfadga 
|,  of  food  and  evil  Duty  tay  fiH-  ihem  in  fiiOowiDii  the  ammami 
['«f  the  Moat  High,  before  and  untQ  they,  or  their  deaceadHtt. 
uld  becooM:  capable  (irappfeciatinK  it  by  an  etbicil  ttandafd. 
r  Tbcir  cooditiaa  waa  gready  analogoua  to  that  of  the  ioCuit.  who 
f-'  bw  jnt  reached  the  Kage  at  which  be  can  comprehend  thai  he 
b  ordered  to  do  this  or  that,  but  not  the  nature  of  the  tbiog  to 
ORkred.  To  the  external  atandard  of  right  and  wroofc.  and  to 
the  obKgalioo  it  entails/rrj^,  the  child  is  introduced  by  a  pro- 
0^  gradually  unibMed  with  the  dcvctopneat  of  hia  naittre,  aarf 
the  Hprfiitig  out  iifwhjl  we  trrni  a  monl  •enie.  If  we  put*  at 
once  from  the  epoch  of  Paradise  to  the  {mtiimI  of  ihr  proph*^, 
we  percT-ive  the  important  progrrss  that  has  Ix^n  nutilr  in  the 
education  of  the  rjce.  The  Almighty,  in  Hi*  mnlijie  intrr- 
courte  with  Itr^rl.  deigns  to  4p|>eal  to  an  inile[ien<lrnily  con> 
ceiveil  tritrri'in.  m  lo  an  ariiiler  Iwtwrm  Hin  |wo|vlf  ami  Him- 
aelf.  -Cmr,  now.  an.I  let  us  rra.vm  t<>wTthrt.  v.ith  ihr  Lunl" 
(Isaiah  i.  \s.i  ■■  \et  yr  MV  thr  way  nf  the  l...r.l  ;■•  ti.it  fiiiul. 
Hear  nuu  ,  <  >  hou-*  nf  Urjrl,  Li  not  my  way  rqiial,  .in-  not  yi-ur 
wayi  un.-.iu.i!>'  (K/ckirt  x\n.  iO.  Bctwrrn  ihr^  t»i> 
epochs  him  wi.lc  J  sjucr  of  moral  Iraihinn  ha*  twrn  trj\. 
erted  !  Hut  AKraham.  mi  Lir  ai  «i  may  Ju^l^:.■  Irom  the 
IMt;n  of  Sinjitun-.  lirlonut  r-iM-ntuIl/  to  ihr  A.Umic  iK-n.-l. 
far   more  than   lo   the   pruphrtti-.       The  noticm   of  nghtrous- 
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ness  and  sin  was  not  indeed  hidden  from  him  :  transgression 
itself  had  opened  that  chapter,  and  it  was  never  to  be  closed  : 
but  as  yet  they  lay  wrapped  up,  so  to  speak,  in  Divine 
command  and  prohibition.  And  what  God  commanded,  it 
was  for  Abraham  to  believe  that  He  himself  would  adjust 
to  the  harmony  of  His  own  character. 

The  faith  of  Abraham,  with  respect  to  this  supreme  trial, 
appears  to  have  been  centered  in  this,  that  he  would  trust  God 
to  all  extremities,  and  in  despite  of  all  appearances.  The 
command  received  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  prom- 
ises which  had  preceded  it.  It  was  also  inconsistent  with  the 
morality  acknowledged  in  later  times,  and  perhaps  too  defi- 
nitely reflected  in  our  minds,  by  an  anachronism  easy  to  con- 
ceive, on  the  day  of  Abraham.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  as 
between  these  two  points  of  view,  that  the  strain  upon  his  faith 
was  felt  mainly,  to  say  the  least,  in  connection  with  the  first 
mentioned.  This  faith  is  not  wholly  unlike  the  faith  of  Job  ; 
for  Job  believed,  in  despite  of  what  was  to  the  eye  of  flesh  an 
unrighteous  government  of  the  world.  If  we  may  still  trust 
the  Authorized  Version,  his  cry  was,  *  *  though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him'*  (Job  xiii.  15).  This  cry  was,  however, 
the  expression  of  one  who  did  not  expect  to  be  slain  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  Abraham,  when  he  said,  '*  My  son,  God  will  pro- 
vide Himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,'*  not  only  believed 
explicitly  that  God  would  do  what  was  right,  but,  moreover, 
believed  implicitly  that  a  way  of  rescue  would  be  found  for  his 
son.  I  do  not  say  that  this  case  is  like  the  case  of  Jephthah, 
where  the  introduction  of  difficulty  is  only  gratuitous.  I  con- 
fine myself  to  these  propositions.  Though  the  law  of  moral 
action  is  the  same  everywhere  and  always,  it  is  variously  ap- 
plicable to  the  human  being,  as  we  know  from  experience,  in 
the  various  stages  of  his  development ;  and  its  first  form  is  that 
of  simple  obedience  to  a  superior  whom  there  is  every  ground 
to  trust.     And  further,  if  the  few  straggling  rays  of  our  knowl- 
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edge  in  X  case  at  thb  kind  niha  exhibit  a  iLirknev  lyiog 
uroond  ua  than  dispel  it,  we  do  not  even  know  ill  iIikI  vbi  in 
t&e  mind  ofAbnlum,  snd  arc  not  in  a  condition  i»  preoouncc 
upon  k.  and  cannot,  without  deputunr  frnm  »ntin<J  nrain, 
•bAodon  thai  jukcfaoragc  by  which  he  probably  brid.  Aat  the 
hw  of  NaiuTF  was  nfe  in  the  handt  of  the  Author  ti(  Natui*. 
tbough  thr  mcana  of  the  recoodlialion  between  ttic-  hw  and 
tbc  appcmnnon  have  not  been  ^y  placed  within  our  reach. 

But  the  Rrply  is  nut  eniitlrd  to  hi  wid«  an  aonrer  «a  that 
which  1  have  pven.  In  the  paraltri  with  the  caae  of  the 
Hindoo  widow,  it  *ins  again»T  fint  priodplea.  An  ealabliibed 
Mkd  habitual  practice  n(  chlld-Uaughicr,  in  a  ctKintr)-  of  an  oU 
ud  leamed  civilization,  pmenu  to  ui  a  aac  tutalty  diflerant 
from  the  inue  of  a  cimtnand  which  wms  not  i)ni|^iM]  to  be 
obeyed  and  which  bdoD|:«  to  a  period  when  Ihc  y^r-  of  man- 
bood  were  aaaodaled  in  gmi  put  with  the  ch-irjCter  (hat 
■ppcrtaiiu  tocbiklbood. 

b  w3l  already  have  been  aeen  that  the  method  of  tliii  Rn>'7 
fa  not  to  aqfU^  aertotHly  frotn  point  to  point,  but  to  kCt  out  in 
mHac»,  without  the  Ubiir  of  prttof,  ctmrtk  nf  impntationa, 
which  m:iy  ovcmhclm  nn  <niponrnt  like  ImIN  from  .i  mi.'tji/ 
teuif.  As  tlif  clurK<"»  lisbtly  run  <ivtT  in  -i  lim-  cir  two  [>  ■jiiirr 
paf>r^  fur  rxhiliiiion  anil  ciinfuLiiii>n.  an  rxti.iuMJvr  .in-«ir  to 
the  Rrply  williin  iHp  JUM  limits  <)f  jn  .iniil.-  i-  ..n  thi%  ...x'lirit 
out  fi  tli<-  nuotiim  ;  anil  the  only  |ir()(KT  loiirv  lift  <•[- n 
•ct-mi  I"  Ix-  !■>  m.ikc  a  Mrli-ctiini  nf  »h.it  .i].|«-.ir»  tu  t«-  ihr 
favi>nt.-.  i.t  til.-  iii."l  f.-rmuLiblc  ami  trllinK  av-  ni..n-.  an, I  i., 
dral  »iiti  ttn-NT  ill  tin-  ^crioui  way  »huh  tin-  k'-'^'"  nitiri^;-  i>t 
the  ihrnir.  n.'t  ttn-  ni.itiiK-f  <if  th<ir  prcscntJtinn.  in.iy  ilr^  rvr 

It  was  an  Ml»>i-rvjtinn  nf  An>|i>tlp  that  wnnht  jtt.i.hi-%  t.>  thr 
uni)cinon.%tral(^I  iTujimitionn  nf  thirsr  who  arr  jMi-  tn  sixmL 
oo  any  ^i\rn  ^ubjnt  nultrf  tVnm  rx|>crirncr.  Tin-  Krply 
atM)un(li  in  tindi-inon>trat«I  |>ri>|MnititMU.  They  a|>{M>at.  hi>» 
ever,  to  be   clrlni-mi   without  any   tm»e   of  a   ncct-v.ity  that 
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either  experience  or  reasoning  are  required  in  order  to  give 
them  a  title  to  acceptance.  Thus,  for  example,  the  system  of 
Mr.  Darwin  is  hurled  against  Christianity  as  a  dart  which  can- 
not but  be  fatal  (p.  475)  : 

*  *  His  discoveries,  carried  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  de- 
stroy the  creeds  and  sacred  Scriptures  of  mankind." 

This  wide-sweeping  proposition  is  imposed  upon  us  with  no 
exposition  of  the  how  or  the  why  ;  and  the  whole  controversy 
of  belief  one  might  suppose  is  to  be  determined,  as  if  from  St 
Petersburgh,  by  a  series  oi  ukases.  It  is  only  advanced,  in- 
deed, to  decorate  the  introduction  of  Darwin's  name  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  which  I  certainly  should  support  and 
not  contest,  that  error  and  honesty  are  compatible. 

On  what  ground,  then,  and  for  what  reason,  is  the  system 
of  Darwin  fetal  to  Scriptures  and  to  creeds  ?  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  whether  it  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  work- 
ing hypothesis  into  that  of  demonstration,  but  I  assume,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  argument,  all  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Re- 
ply can  desire. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover,  from  the  random  language  of 
the  Reply,  whether  the  scheme  of  Darwin  is  to  sweep  away  all 
theism,  or  is  to  be  content  with  extinguishing  revealed  re- 
ligion. If  the  latter  is  meant,  I  should  reply  that  the  moral 
history  of  man,  in  its  principal  stream,  has  been  distinctly  an 
evolution  from  the  first  until  now;  and  that  the  succinct  though 
grand  account  of  the  Creation  in  Genesis  is  singularly  accordant 
with  the  same  idea,  but  is  wider  than  Darwinism,  since  it  in- 
cludes in  the  grand  progression  the  inanimate  world  as  well  as 
the  history  of  organisms.  But,  as  this  could  not  be  shown 
without  much  detail,  the  Reply  reduces  me  to  the  necessity  of 
following  its  own  unsatisfactory  example  in  the  bald  form  of  an 
assertion,  that  there  is  no  colorable  ground  for  assuming  evo- 
lution and  revelation  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another. 

If,  however,  the  meaning  be  that  theism  is  swept  away  by 
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Difwiiutm,  I  otwen-e  that,  as  bdbre,  wv  have  ooly  an  anrai- 
•Ofwd  ilognn  or  dictum  lo  deal  with,  and,  dealing  pcrf>ra 
wkh  the  unknown,  we  are  In  daoKcr  of  MrtkinK  at  a  will  of  the 
wiap.  SliO.  I  vroturc  on  mnarkine  that  the  doctriac  o(  Evo- 
hnkm  haa  acqinred  both  pnue  and  dispntite  which  it  does  not 
daen-c.  It  it  lauded  in  the  akqitial  camp  becauae  it  is  wp- 
poaed  to  get  rid  oT  the  shocking  idea  of  what  an  lenned 
lodden  acta  of  creatioa ;  and  it  a  as  unjustly  dispraised,  on  tbt 
nppwii^  aide,  bccattsr  it  u  thought  to  bridge  over  the  g^ 
bglwccM  nu  Mtd  the  inferior  animab.  and  to  give  cnphaus  to 
Ihe  rdatioaBlup  betmen  them.  But  long  before  the  day  rither 
of  Mr.  Darwin  or  hia  grwid&ther.  Dr.  Eraamua  Darwin,  this 
idatiaiMhip  had  been  staled,  perhaps  even  more  etnphaiically 
by  one  whom,  were  it  not  that  I  have  tmall  title  to  deal  in  un- 
denioaatratcd  asarrtJon.  I  ahoutd  venture  to  cadi  the  iikmI 
autiouB.  the  nwat  robust,  and  the  rhmI  comprehensive  of  oar 
philoaopbcra.  Suppoae.  says  Bishop  Butler  MmoA^ct.  f*al  >• 
Chop,  t),  that  it  were  implied  in  the  nalurd  tmcnonaltty  of 
brutes,  that  they  must  arrive  at  ffrrat  attainments,  and  bccooc 
(like  u*j  rational  and  cnural  agents ;  even  this  would  be  no 
dificulty,  fincF  w  know  not  «hat  blmt  ptnn-n  and  [-^pjritie* 
they  may  be  endowed  with.  And  if  pride  causes  ui  to  deem 
it  an  indignity  that  our  race  should  have  proccedrtl  liy  profia^a- 
tion  from  an  ascending  scale  of  inrcrior  organisms,  why  should 
it  be  a  more  repulsive  idea  lo  have  sprung  i  turned  ijtr  I  y  (fm 
something  Irvi  than  man  in  brain  and  txHly.  than  t<>  ha\r  tirrn 
bshiunrd  jtcoriling  to  the  rxprcaaion  in  (•rnrni^  iChjji.  II  . 
v.  7 ).  ■ '  out  of  the  ilust  of  the  ^'round  ?  ' '  Thcrr  arc  fulU  and 
galliri"  of  intri«luiiion  in  a  [wbcr.  but  nunc  in  a  cotuj;t-  ; 
ami  llus  .irn\  jl  of  the  ctrativc  oork  at  its  clinux  through  jn 
rvrr  as|iirint;  1 1 ri-| i jr.it or y  wfir->,  rallirr  thjn  l>v  lran>iliMn  jt  a 
step  Irutii  ihc  muiiinun-  niuuUi  of  r.tnh,  mjy  tnul  rjihrr  to 
magnify  than  in  lowi-r  the  creation  of  man  on  its  physiial  stdr. 
But  if  bclirf  has  (^  commonly)  been  premature  m  its  alarms. 
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has  non-belief  been  more  reflective  in  its  exulting  anticipations, 
and  its  paeans  on  the  assumed  disappearance  of  what  are 
strangely  enough  termed  sudden  acts  of  creation  from  the 
sphere  of  our  study  and  contemplation  ? 

One  striking  effect  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  descent  is,  so 
far  as  I  understand,  to  reduce  the  breadth  of  all  intermediate 
distinctions  in  the  scale  of  animated  life.  It  does  not  bring  all 
creatures  into  a  single  lineage,  but  all  diversities  are  to  be 
traced  back,  at  some  point  in  the  scale  and  by  stages  indefi- 
nitely minute,  to  a  common  ancestry.  All  is  done  by  steps, 
nothing  by  strides,  leaps,  or  bounds ;  all  from  protoplasm  up 
to  Shakespeare,  and,  again,  all  from  primal  night  and  chaos 
up  to  protoplasm.  I  do  not  ask,  and  am  incompetent  to  judge, 
whether  this  is  among  the  things  proven,  but  I  take  it  so  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument ;  and  I  ask,  first,  why  and  whereby 
does  this  doctrine  eliminate  the  idea  of  creation  ?  Does  the 
new  philosophy  teach  that  if  the  passage  from  pure  reptile  to 
pure  bird  is  achieved  by  a  spring  (so  to  speak)  over  a  chasm, 
this  implies  and  requires  creation ;  but  that  if  reptile  passes 
into  bird,  and  rudimental  into  finished  bird,  by  a  thousand 
slight  and  but  just  discernible  modifications,  each  one  of  these 
is  so  small  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  name  so  lofty,  may 
be  set  down  to  any  cause  or  no  cause,  as  we  please  ?  I  should 
have  supposed  it  miserably  unphilosophical  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinction between  creative  and  non -creative  function  as  a  simply 
quantitative  distinction.  As  respects  the  subjective  eflfect  on 
the  human  mind,  creation  in  small,  when  closely  regarded, 
awakens  reason  to  admiring  wonder,  not  less  than  creation  in 
great :  and  as  regards  that  function  itself,  to  me  it  appears  no 
less  than  ridiculous  to  hold  that  the  broadly  outlined  and  large 
advances  of  so-called  Mosaism  are  creation,  but  the  refined 
and  stealthy  onward  steps  of  Dan\'inism  are  only  manufacture, 
and  relegate  the  question  of  a  cause  into  obscurity,  insignifi- 
cance, or  oblivion. 
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But  does  not  reason  really  require  us  to  ^o  farther,  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  adversary,  and  to  contend  that  evolution,  by 
how  much  it  binds  more  closely  tojjelher  the  myriad  ranks  of 
the  living,  aye,  and  of  all  other  orders,  by  so  much  the  more 
consolidates,  enlarges,  and  enhances  the  true  argument  of  de- 
sign, and  the  entire  iheistic  position  ?  If  orders  are  not  mu- 
tually related,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  them  as  sent  at 
haphazard  into  the  world.  We  may,  indeed,  sufficiently  draw 
an  argument  of  design  from  each  separate  structure,  but  we 
have  no  further  title  to  build  upon  the  position  which  each  of 
ihem  holds  as  towards  any  other.  But  when  the  connexion 
between  these  objects  has  been  established,  and  so  established 
that  the  points  of  transition  are  almost  as  indiscernible  as  the 
passiige  from  day  to  night,  then,  indeed,  each  preceding  stage 
is  a  prophecy  of  the  following,  each  succeeding  one  is  a  me- 
morial of  the  past,  and,  throughout  the  immeasurable  series, 
every  single  member  of  it  is  a  witness  to  all  the  rest.  The 
Reply  ought  surely  to  dispose  of  these,  and  probably  many 
more  arguments  in  the  case,  before  assuming  so  absolutely  the 
rights  of  dictatorship,  and  laying  it  down  that  Darwinism,  car- 
ried to  its  legitimate  conclusion  (and  I  have  nowhere  endeav- 
ored to  cut  short  its  career),  destroys  the  creeds  and  Scriptures 
of  mankind.  That  I  may  be  the  more  definite  in  my  challenge, 
I  would,  with  all  respect,  ask  the  author  of  the  Reply  to  set 
about  confuting  the  succinct  and  clear  argument  of  his  country- 
man, -Mr.  Fi'^kf,  who.  in  the  earlier  part  of  t!ic  small  work 
entilkd  JAri/\-  Prxliuv  (M.icmillan,  London,  18S7)  has  given 
what  Sfi'm^  1m  viw  an  admissible  and  also  striking  interpreta- 
t[M,i  ufili,-  k^.di.iL;  Darwinism  idea  in  its  bearings  on  the  theistic 
ar-umcnt.  Tu  ilii.  v.-ry  partial  treatment  uf  a  great  subject  I 
must  at  ]>riMiu  cDiiliiu' niysc-lf;  and  1  |>niceed  to  another  of 
the  nolkms,  as  cnutident  as  tbey  seem  to  be  crude,  wlilch  the 
Reply  has  drawn  into  its  wide-easting  net  (p.  475)  : 

"  Why  should  Go<i  demand  a  siicrifice  from  man?     Why 
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should  the  Infinite  ask  anything  from  the  finite  ?  Should  the 
sun  beg  of  the  glow-worm,  and  should  the  momentary  spark 
excite  the  envy  of  the  source  of  light  ? ' ' 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  happy  or  showy  illustration 
is,  in  the  Reply  before  me,  set  to  carry  with  a  rush  the  position 
which  argument  would  have  to  approach  more  laboriously  and 
more  slowly.     The  case  of  the  glow-worm  with  the  sun  cannot 
but  move  a  reader's  pity,  it  seems  so  very  hard.     But  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  glow-worm  was  so  constituted, 
and  so  related  to  the  sun  that  an  interaction  between  them  was 
a  fundamental  condition  of  its  health  and  life ;  that  the  glow- 
worm must,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  like  the  moon,  reflect 
upon  the  sun,  according  to  its  strength  and  measure,  the  light 
which  it  receives,  and  that  only  by  a  process  involving  that 
reflection  its  own  store  of  vitality  could  be  upheld  ?    It  will  be 
said  that  this  is  a  very  large  petitio  to  import  into  the  glow- 
worm's case.     Yes,  but  it  is  the  v^xy  petitio  which  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to  make  it  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  Chris- 
tian.    The  argument  which  the  Reply  has  to  destroy  is  and 
must  be  the  Christian  argument,  and  not  some  figure  of  straw, 
fabricated  at  will.     It  is  needless,  perhaps,  but  it  is  refreshing, 
to  quote  the  noble  Psalm  (Ps.  1.  10,  12,  14,  15),  in  which  this 
assumption  of  the  Reply  is  rebuked.     *'A11  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  are  mine  ;  and  so  are  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
.     .     .     If  I  be  hungry  I  will  not  tell  thee  ;  for  the  whole 
world  is  mine,  and  all  that  is  therein.     .     .     .     Offer  unto 
God  thanksgiving  ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  Highest, 
and  call  upon  Me  in  the  time  of  trouble  ;  so  will  I  hear  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  praise  Me."     Let  me  try  my  hand  at  a  counter- 
illustration.     If  the  Infinite  is  to  make  no  demand  upon  the 
finite,   by  parity  of  reasoning  the  great  and  strong  should 
scarcely   make  them   on   the  weak  and    small.     Why  then 
should  the  father  make  demands  of  love,  obedience,  and  sac- 
rifice, from  his  young  child  ?    Is  there  not  some  flavor  of  the 
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sun  and  glow-worm  here?  But  every  man  does  so  make 
them,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling;  and  he  makes  them 
for  the  sake  and  in  the  interest  of  the  son  himself,  whose  na- 
ture, expanding  in  the  warmth  of  affection  and  pious  care, 
requires,  by  an  inward  law,  to  return  as  well  as  to  receive. 
And  so  God  asks  of  us,  in  order  that  what  we  give  to  Him 
may  be  far  more  our  own  than  it  ever  was  before  the  giving, 
or  than  it  could  have  been  unless  first  rendered  up  to  Him.  to 
become  a  part  of  what  the  gospel  calls  our  treasure  in  heaven. 

Although  the  Reply  is  not  careful  to  supply  us  with  whys, 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  them  (p.  479)  : 

"  Why  should  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  God  destroy 
the  good  and  preserve  the  vile?  Why  should  He  treat  alt 
alike  here,  and  in  another  world  make  an  infinite  difference? 
Why  should  your  God  allow  His  worshipers,  His  adorers,  to 
be  destroyed  by  His  enemies?  Why  should  He  allow  the 
honest,  the  loving,  tlie  noble,  to  perish  at  the  stake  ?  " 

The  upholders  of  belief  or  of  revelation,  from  Claudian  down 
to  Girdinai  Newman  (see  the  very  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Apologia  pro  vitd  sud,  pp.  376-7S),  cannot  and  do  not,  seek 
to  deny  that  the  methods  of  divine  government,  as  they  are 
exhibited  by  experience,  present  to  us  many  and  varied  moral 
problems,  insoluble  by  our  understanding.  Their  existence 
may  not,  and  should  not,  be  dissembled.  But  neither  should 
tlicy  be  exaggerated.  Now  exaggeration  by  mere  suggestion 
is  tJie  lliult,  llie  glaring  fault,  of  these  queries.  One  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  mundane  affair.-i  beyond  the  concejition  they 
in.-iiuuatL-  woiikl  a^sumo  that,  as  a  rule,  evil  has  tJie  ui)|)crhand 
in  lliL-  manayi'incnt  of  the  world.  Is  tliis  the  grave  [iliilo>o|)hi- 
cal  cnnclu-sioii  of  a  car-ful  observer.  01  is  it  a  crudu,  hasty,  and 
careless  over^t.iUmeiU? 
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is,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  declaration  that  godli- 
ness hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  (i  Tim.  iv.  8), 
but  I  am  not  to  expect  such  a  declaration  to  be  accepted  as 
current  coin,  even  of  the  meanest  value,  by  the  author  of  the 
Reply.  Yet  I  will  offer  two  observations  founded  on  experi-  . 
ence  in  support  of  it,  one  taken  from  a  limited,  another  from  a 
larger  and  more  open  sphere.  John  Wesley,  in  the  full  prime 
of  his  mission,  warned  the  converts  whom  he  was  making 
among  English  laborers  of  a  spiritual  danger  that  lay  far  ahead. 
It  was  that,  becoming  godly,  they  would  become  careful,  and, 
becoming  careful,  they  would  become  wealthy.  It  was  a  just 
and  sober  forecast,  and  it  represented  with  truth  the  general 
rule  of  life,  although  it  be  a  rule  perplexed  with  exceptions. 
But,  if  this  be  too  narrow  a  sphere  of  observation,  let  us  take 
a  wider  one,  the  widest  of  all.  It  is  comprised  in  the  brief 
statement  that  Christendom  rules  the  world,  and  rules  it,  per- 
haps it  should  be  added,  by  the  possession  of  a  vast  surplus  of 
material  as  well  as  moral  force.  Therefore  the  assertions  car- 
ried by  implication  in  the  queries  of  the  Reply,  which  are 
general,  are  because  general  untrue,  although  they  might  have 
been  true  within  those  prudent  limitations  which  the  method 
of  this  Reply  appears  especially  to  eschew. 

Taking,  then,  these  challenges  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
given,  I  admit  that  great  believers,  who  have  been  also  great 
masters  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  are  not  able  to  explain  the 
inequalities  of  adjustment  between  human  beings  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  have  been  set  down  to  work  out  their 
destiny.  The  climax  of  these  inequalities  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  rational  belief,  viewed  at  large, 
founds  the  Providential  government  of  the  world  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  free  agency,  there  are  so  many  cases  in  which 
the  overbearing  mastery  of  circumstance  appears  to  reduce  it 
to  extinction  or  paralysis.  Now,  in  one  sense,  without  doubt, 
these  difficulties  are  matter  for  our  legitimate  and  necessary 
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co^izance.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  our  means  iind  opportunities,  to  decide  for  our- 
selves, by  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason  given  us,  the  great 
questions  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  They  are  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  evidence ;  and,  if  we  cannot  trim  the 
evidence  into  a  consistent  whole,  then  according  to  the  b;il.ince 
of  tlie  evidence.  We  are  not  entitled,  eitlier  for  or  against  be- 
lief, to  set  up  ill  this  province  any  rule  of  investigation,  except 
such  as  conimon-sense  teaches  us  to  use  in  the  ordinary  con- 
duct of  life.  As  in  ordinary  conduct,  so  in  considering  the 
basis  of  belief,  we  are  bound  to  look  at  the  evidence  as  a 
whole.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  demonstrative  proofs,  or 
the  removal  of  all  conflicting  elements,  either  in  the  one  sphere 
or  in  the  other.  Wliat  guides  us  sufficiently  in  matters  of 
common  practice  has  the  very  same  authority  to  guide  us  in 
matters  of  speculation  ;  more  proijcrly,  perhaps,  to  be  called 
the  pnicdcc  of  the  soul.  If  the  evidence  in  the  aggregate 
shows  the  being  of  a  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  with  the 
same  force  as  would  suffice  lo  establish  an  obligation  to  act  in 
a  matter  of  common  conduct,  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  accept 
it,  and  have  no  right  lo  demand  as  a  condition  previous  that 
all  occasions  of  doubt  or  question  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
Our  demands  for  evidence  must  be  limited  by  the  general  rea- 
son of  the  case.  Does  that  general  reason  of  the  case  make  it 
])robable  that  a  finite  being,  with  a  finite  place  in  a  compre- 
hen^ixe  schcmi-.  devised  and  administered  by  a  Iking  who  is 
inliiiiti.-.  would  \n-  able  eitluT  to  embrace  within  his  view,  or 
righlly  lt>  .qipriciate,  all  the  motives  and  the  aims  that  may 
h.,w  b.'in  [u  iJK-  min.l  of  the  Divin,-  Di^-jiosur?  On  ihc  con- 
irary.  a. i.m.nid  ,MMMm,iM..i.ihk- dLsm-c.^  to  be  met  with  the 
.-,cyniliil  rh  ilk-n-,-  l,i"  D.iiiu-  i  I'..ni<li.-;e  xix.  79)  : 
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Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  here  depends  upon  the  question 
whether,  and  in  what  degree,  our  knowledge  is  limited.     And 
here  the  Reply  seems  to  be  by  no  means  in  accord  with  Newton 
and  with  Buder.    By  its  contempt  for  authority,  the  Reply  seems 
to  cut  off  from  us  all  knowledge  that  is  not  at  first  hand  ;  but 
then  also  it  seems  to  assume  an  original  and  first  hand  knowledge 
of  all  possible  kinds  of  things.     I  will  take  an  instance,  all  the 
easier  to  deal  with  because  it  is  outside  the  immediate  sphere  of 
controversy.    In  one  of  those  pieces  of  fine  writing  with  which  the 
Reply  abounds,  it  is  determined  obiierhy  a  backhanded  stroke  (N. 
A.  R.,  p.  491)  that  Shakespeare  is  **  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
human  race. ' '     I  do  not  feel  entided  to  assert  that  he  is  not ;  but 
how  vast  and  complex  a  question  is  here  determined  for  us  in  this 
airy  manner !     Has  the  writer  of  the  Reply  really  weighed  the 
force,  and  measured  the  sweep  of  his  own  words?    Whether 
Shakespeare  has  or  has  not  the  primacy  of  genius  over  a  very  few 
other  names  which  might  be  placed  in  competition  with  his,  is  a 
question  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  general  or  de- 
liberate judgment  of  lettered  mankind.     But  behind  it  lies  an- 
other question,  inexpressibly  difficult,  except  for  the  Reply,  to 
solve.     That  question  is,  what  is  the  relation  of  human  genius  to 
human  greatness.     Is  genius  the  sole  constitutive  element  of 
greatness,  or  with  what  other  elements,  and  in  what  relations  to 
them,  is  it  combined?     Is  every  man  great  in  proportion  to  his 
genius  ?    Was  Goldsmith,  or  was  Sheridan,  or  was  Bums,  or  was 
Byron,  or  was  Goethe,  or  was  Napoleon,  or  was  Alcibiades,  no 
smaller,  and  was  Johnson,  or  was  Howard,  or  was  Washington, 
or  was  Phocion,  or  Leonidas,  no  greater,  than  in  proportion  to 
his  genius  properly  so-called  ?     How  are  we  to  find  a  common 
measure,  again,  for  different  kinds  of  greatness  ;  how  weigh,  for 
example,    Dante   against  Julius   Caesar?     And   I  am   speak- 
ing of  greatness  properly  so  called,  not  of  goodness  properly 
so  called.      We   might   seem   to  be  dealing  with   a   writer 
whose   contempt  for  authority   in  general   is  fully   balanced. 
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perhaps   outweighed,   by    his   respect  for    one    authority  in 
particular. 

The  religions  of  the  world,  again,  have  in  many  cases  given 
to  many  men  material  for  life-long  study.  The  study  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  tosay  nothing  of  Christian  life  and  institu- 
tions, has  been  to  many  and  justly  famous  men  a  study  ' '  never 
ending,  still  beginning";  not,  like  the  world  of  Alexander,  too 
limited  for  the  powerful  faculty  that  ranged  over  it ;  but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  opening  height  on  height,  and  with  deep  answering  to 
deep,  and  with  increase  of  fruit  ever  prescribing  increase  of 
effort.  But  the  Reply  has  sounded  all  these  depths,  has  found 
them  very  shallow,  and  is  quite  able  to  point  out  (p.  490)  the  way 
in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  might  have  been  a  much 
greater  teacher  than  He  actually  was  ;  had  He  said  anything,  for 
instance,  of  the  family  relation,  had  He  spoken  against  slavery 
and  tyranny,  had  He  issued  a  sort  oicode  Napoleon  embracing 
education,  progress,  scientific  truth,  and  international  law.  This 
observation  on  the  family  relation  seems  to  me  beyond  even  the 
usual  measure  of  extravagance  when  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  Christian  scheme,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
"was  subject"  (St,  Lukeii.  51)  loa  human  motherand  a  reputed 
human  father,  and  that  He  taught  (according  to  the  widest  and, 
I  beUeve,  the  best  opinion)  the  absolute  indissolubiUty  of  mar- 
riage, I  might  cite  many  other  instances  in  reply.  But  the 
broader  and  the  true  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the 
Go.spt-l  was  promulgated  to  teach  principles  and  not  a  code  ; 
that  it  iniludtd  the  foundation  of  a  society  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples WL-iv  to  be  conserved,  developed,  and  applied  ;  and 
that  du«n  to  this  day  there  is  not  a  moral  question  of  all  those 
which  the  Reply  does  or  does  not  enumerate,  n()r  is  there  a  ques- 
tion of  duly  arisint;  in  the  course  of  life  for  any  of  us,  thai  is  not 
d(.'tcrmiiiable  In  all  its  essentials  by  applying  to  it  as  a  touchstone 
thr  principles  declaretl  in  tile  ('■..spel.  Is  not,  then,  the //w/«j, 
whicli  the  iieply  has  discovered  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  an 
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imaginary  hiatus  f  Nay,  are  the  suggested  improvements  of  that 
teaching  really  gross  deteriorations  ?  Where  would  have  been 
the  wisdom  of  delivering  to  an  uninstructed  population  of  a  par- 
ticular age  a  codified  religion,  which  was  to  serve  for  all  nations, 
all  ages,  all  states  of  civilization  ?  Why  was  not  room  to  be  left 
for  the  career  of  human  thought  in  finding  out,  and  in  working 
out,  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  ever  varying  movement 
of  the  world?  And  how  is  it  that  they  who  will  not  admit  that 
a  revelation  is  in  place  when  it  has  in  view  the  great  and  neces- 
sary work  of  conflict  against  sin,  are  so  free  in  recommending 
enlargements  of  that  Revelation  for  purposes,  as  to  which  no 
such  necessity  can  be  pleaded  ? 

I  have  known  a  person  who,  after  studying  the  old  classical 
or  Olympian  religion  for  the  third  part  of  a  century,  at  length  be- 
gan to  hope  that  he  had  some  partial  comprehension  of  it,  some 
inkling  of  what  it  meant.  Woe  is  him  that  he  was  not  conversant 
either  with  the  faculties  or  with  the  methods  of  the  Reply,  which 
apparentiy  can  dispose  in  half  an  hour  of  any  problem,  dogmatic, 
historical,  or  moral :  and  which  accordingly  takes  occasion  to  as- 
sure us  that  Buddha  was  *  *  in  many  respects  the  greatest  religious 
teacher  this  worid  has  ever  known,  the  broadest,  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  them  air*  (p.  491).  On  this  I  shall  only  say  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  Buddha  and  Buddhism  into  line  together  is  far 
beyond  my  reach,  but  that  every  Christian,  knowing  in  some  de- 
gree what  Christ  is,  and  what  He  has  done  for  the  world,  can  only 
be  the  more  thankful  if  Buddha,  or  Confucius,  or  any  other  teacher 
has  in  any  point,  and  in  any  measure,  come  near  to  the  outskirts 
of  His  ineffable  greatness  and  glory. 

It  is  my  fault  or  my  misfortune  to  remark,  in  this  Reply,  an 
inaccuracy  of  reference,  which  would  of  itself  suffice  to  render 
it  remarkable.  Christ,  we  are  told  (pp.  492,500),  denounced 
the  chosen  people  of  God  as  *  *  a  generation  of  vipers. ' '  This 
phrase  is  applied  by  the  Baptist  to  the  crowd  who  came  to  seek 
baptism  from  him  ;  but  it  is  only  applied  by  our  Lord  to  Scribes 
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agree  with  him.     But  so  it  is  with  reference  to  the  great  subject 
of  immortality,  as  treated  in  the  Reply. 

*  *  The  idea  of  immortality,  that,  like  a  sea,  has  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  the  human  heart,  with  its  countless  waves  of  hope 
and  fear  beating  against  the  shores  and  rocks  of  time  and  fate, 
was  not  bom  of  any  book,  nor  of  any  creed,  nor  of  any  religion. 
It  was  born  of  human  aflection  ;  and  it  will  continue  to  ebb  and 
flow  beneath  the  mist  and  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness,  as  long 
as  love  kisses  the  lips  of  death  *'  (p.  483). 

Here  we  have  a  very  interesting  chapter  of  the  history  of 
htmian  opinion  disposed  of  in  the  usual  summary  way,  by  a 
statement  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  developed  out  of  the 
writer's  inner  consciousness.  If  the  belief  in  immortality  is  not 
connected  with  any  revelation  or  religion,  but  is  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  a  subjective  want,  then  plainly  we  may  expect  the 
expressson  of  it  to  be  strong  and  clear  in  proportion  to  the  va- 
rious degrees  in  which  faculty  is  developed  among  the  various 
races  of  mankind.  But  how  does  the  matter  stand  historically? 
The  Egyptians  were  not  a  people  of  high  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  yet  their  religious  system  was  strictiy  associated  with, 
I  might  rather  say  founded  on,  the  belief  in  immortality.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  race  of  astonishing, 
perhaps  unrivalled,  intellectual  capacity.  But  not  only  did 
they,,  in  prehistoric  ages,  derive  their  scheme  of  a  future 
world  from  Egypt  ;  we  find  also  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  advance  of  the  Hellenic  civilization,  the  constructive 
ideas  of  the  system  lost  all  life  and  definite  outline,  and  the 
most  powerful  mind  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  of  Aristotle, 
had  no  clear  perception  whatever  of  a  personal  existence  in  a 
future  state. 

The  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Reply  is  the  immunity  of  all  error 
in  belief  from  moral  responsibility.  In  the  first  page  (p.  473) 
this  is  stated  with  reserve  as  the  *  *  innocence  of  hojiest  error. ' ' 
But  why  such  a  limitation  ?   The  Reply  warms  with  its  subject ; 
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tt  >howf  119  llul  no  error  au>  be  otberwiK  than  hoont.  ii 
M  Dtxihini;  which  involve*  hooc**y,  ur  iu  twmK,  cui,  from  ibc 
cooKiniiion  of  onr  nalurv,  enter  inUi  the  l>>nnat>on  ot  opin- 
{oo.     Hrre  u  thv  lull  blown  cxpcaition  (p.  476): 

"  The  lirain  thinks  trilhcKit  luking  ourronKnt.  We  beBctC, 
or  we  dtsbrlwrxv,  without  an  effort  of  ihe  wiU.  Dclirf  is  a  result. 
It  b  the  efTect  nf  evidence  upon  the  mtod.  The  taia  turn  in 
^lite  of  him  who  w-Atcbes.  TTkrre  U  n*  o^crtum^  »f  being 
hmittt,  f  Hikameii,  im  tie/artmm/mi  tf  sm  fpimmi.  The  con- 
doikm  k  enttrrijr  independent  of  daire.  " 

The  KBKmtnK  Eieulty  ii,  thercbrc.  wholly  estriouc  to  our 
man]  nature,  and  no  tnfliiencr  »  or  can  be  received  or  impaft* 
ed  between  them.  1  know  not  whether  the  meaning  u  that  all 
die  GuTultiea  of  our  nature  are  hke  an  many  trpurate  departments 
fal  OM  of  the  aiodcni  ibofB  thai  supply  all  human  waab  ;  that 
wB^  mamofy,  bBapaatioii,  aflection,  pasaitm,  ach  has  its  own 
mfmnSie  dotaaJn,  and  thai  ibry  meet  only  for  a  cootpanKin  of 
Wultt,  jiut  to  ten  one  another  what  they  have  m-crally  been 
dobif .  It  in  diAcult  tn  conceive,  if  this  be  ao.  wherein  coomia 
the  peraoculity.  or  individuality  or  on^viK-  unity  of  mjn.  It 
ii  not  diHicult  to  see  that  while  the  Reply  aim*  ai  upliRint;  hu- 
man n:iture,  it  in  nriUiiy  plungrs  us  (p.  47<;i  into  thr  al>>v»  <•{ 
det^fiition  by  the  (k-struciionuf  moral  frrtHlum,  m[>im»ilnlilv. 
and  unity.  Kor  we  are  juMly  told  thai  "  re.v«.n  !■*  thf  ■*u|.trmc 
and  t'ui.il  tt-^t  ■■  Action  may  be  mmly  instinct  ivr  ami  hal<iiuj1, 
or  it  iii.iy  Ik-  convriou^ily  founded  on  fommblrtl  thtmnht ;  but.  m 
the  ca-.'-s  uhrre  it  is  instinrtiN'e  and  h.ihitual.  it  juvscs  mrt.  vi 
soon  A-'  it  i>  ('h.i11<'nt>rtl.  into  thr  other  c-atri;'>rv,  anil  tin<l«  a 
basis  I'T  ii«If  in  m>mic  form  uf  opinion.  Hm.  *jy*  the  Rrj-lv. 
we  li.nr  mi  r<-.jMiniil>ility  for  i>ur  opinions  »cf.mnot  hrlj. 
formnii;  th<-tn  a.  i  ■■nlinj;  to  (he  evidence  as  it  pn-vnis  itw-ll  t<> 
ua.  <)il^^  r\r,  thr  il.xtnnecmhracrs  c%'cry  kiml  of  iijimion.  and 
embrair^  all  ahkr.  opiniiH)  on  iuhjrtt*  •here  uc  like  ur  diJikr. 
as  well  a>  ujton  subjects   where   we   merely  afiirm  or  deny  in 
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some  medium  absolutely  colorless.  For,  if  a  distinction 
be  taken  between  the  colorless  and  the  colored  medium, 
between  conclusions  to  which  passion  or  propensity  or  im- 
agination inclines  us,  and  conclusions  to  which  these 
have  nothing  to  say,  then  the  whole  ground  will  be  cut 
away  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Reply,  and  it  will  have  to 
build  again  cib  inUio,  Let  us  try  this  by  a  test  case.  A 
father  who  has  believed  his  son  to  have  been  through  life  up- 
right, suddenly  finds  that  charges  are  made  from  various  quar- 
ters against  his  integrity.  Or  a  friend,  greatiy  dependent  for 
the  work  of  his  life  on  the  co-operation  of  another  friend,  is  told 
that  that  comrade  is  counterworking  and  betraying  him.  I 
make  no  assumption  now  as  to  the  evidence  or  the  result ;  but  I 
ask  which  of  them  could  approach  the  investigation  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  be  able  to  acquit  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  desire  to  condemn  ?  Would  Elizabeth  have  had  no  leaning 
towards  finding  Mary  Stuart  implicated  in  a  conspiracy?  Did 
English  judges  and  juries  approach  with  an  unbiassed  mind 
the  trials  for  the  Popish  plot  ?  Were  the  opinions  formed  by 
the  English  Parliament  on  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  formed  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  will  ?  Did  Napoleon  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  when  he  acquitted  himself  in  the  matter  of 
the  Due  d'  Enghien  ?  Does  the  intellect  sit  in  a  solitary  chamber, 
like  Galileo  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  pursue  celestial 
observation  all  untouched,  while  the  turmoil  of  earthly  business 
is  raging  everywhere  around?  According  to  the  Reply,  it 
must  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  anywhere  in  the 
world  such  a  thing  as  bias,  or  prejudice,  or  prepossession  :  they 
are  words  without  meaning  in  regard  to  our  judgments,  for, 
even  if  they  could  raise  a  clamor  from  without,  the  intellect  sits 
within,  in  an  atmosphere  of  serenity,  and,  like  Justice,  is  deaf 
and  blind,  as  well  as  calm. 

In  addition  to  all  other  faults,  I  hold  that  this  philosophy,  or 
phantasm  of  philosophy,  is  eminentiy  retrogressive.     Human 
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Wurc,  in  ita  cornpound  of  fleah  lad  spirit,  becomes  more 
CDoiplez  wHth  the  profms  of  dviUntion :  with  ihe  Meady 
mitltiplkatkwi  t/wanta,  utd  of  mouis  tar  dwir  nppljr.  >ArRb 
esnpQai^oii,  Introspcctioci  hu  hlffsly  extended,  and  I  bc&ve 
that,  Bft  ohaemlJoa  rxicnds  ka  field,  to  far  from  bolating  die 
bitdligisice  and  makinit  it  autocntk,  it  tends  morv  and  more 
to  cnhanc*?  and  multiply  llie  intiaitdy  lubtl*:,  as  wcQ  u  tbc 
bfuuler  and  more  palpable  modes.  In  which  the  Jnienction  of 
the  human  £Kultiea  b  cam'vd  on.  Who  amoni;  u>  bos  nut  had 
occaaion  to  ubaerve,  in  the  coune  of  hia  experience,  how 
brKdy  the  iniellcctinl  power  of  a  man  b  ailected  by  the  de- 
a  of  life  on  hi*  tnonl  powen.  and  how  they  open  and 
grow,  or  dry  up  and  dwindle,  accordtni;  to  the  manner  >n 
vluch  ibcHv  demands  an  met. 

Genius  itself,  however  purely  a  conception  of  the  inieUect,  b 
not  ciemp4  from  the  nniD|f  influencrs  uT  joy  and  niBenng, 
Inve  and  hatred,  hope  and  fcar,  in  the  devdopmeni  of  {ta 
power*.  It  may  be  that  Homer,  Stnkopcsre,  Goethe,  bosk- 
ing  upon  the  whole  in  the  tunshioe  of  hie,  drrw  little  supple- 
m<-miin  forc^  fntn  il^  triAlf  and  aifiuti'mv  Bm  Ih^  hi*i>^rv 
of  one  not  less  wonderful  than  any  of  these,  the  cnn-rr  of 
Dante,  tcU*  a  different  tale  ;  and  one  of  the  lj|.-.t  and  nun! 
Marching;  investiKatora  of  hi*  hiMory  (Staru/xim.  D.intr 
Alighit-ri,  irrnf  tfit,  trin  Ubtn,  unJ  irinf  Vfrtrs,  H,  II,  Ch. 
5.  p.  ii.j:  aNo  pp.  43.H,  9.  Hid.  i«69)  tells,  and  ahows  us, 
how  the  eiperirnce  of  his  life  co-o)»er4tr«l  with  hit  cxtraof- 
dinary  n.iiur.il  tfifts  anil  ca]>abilitie«  to  malcr  him  what  he  wa?. 
Under  the  thnx  ^tf-tX  hrad;.  uf  lo\c.  In-lirf,  and  palnotiMn. 
his  life  was  a  continutil  course  of  et-Matic  or  .ii;iini/in^'  TruK. 
The  strain  of  these  trials  was  discipline  ;  discipline  was  rxjirri- 
enre  ;  and  rx[>erience  was  elevation.  No  reailer  of  his  greatest 
work  will.  I  tietievr.  hold  with  ihe  Krply  that  his  thou^ht^ 
condusions.  judgments,  were  simple  fr-sults  of  an  auiunulic 
pTorevs,  in   which  the   will  and  affections  had   nu  aharr.  that 
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reasoning  operations  are  like  the  whir  of  a  clock  running 
down,  and  we  can  no  more  arrest  the  process  or  alter  the  con- 
clusion than  the  wheels  can  stop  the  movement  or  the  noise.* 
The  doctrine  taught  in  the  Reply,  that  belief  is,  as  a  general, 
nay,  universal  law,  independent  of  the  will,  surely  proves, 
when  examined,  to  be  a  plausibility  of  the  shallowest  kind. 
Even  in  arithmetic,  if  a  boy,  through  dislike  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  consequent  lack  of  attention,  brings  out  a  wrong 
result  for  his  sum,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  conclusion  is 
absolutely  and  in  all  respects  inde{>endent  of  his  will.  Moving 
onward,  point  by  point,  toward  the  centre  of  the  argument,  I 
will  next  take  an  illustration  from  mathematics.  It  has  (I 
apprehend)  been  demonstrated  that  the  relation  of  the  diame- 
ter to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  not  susceptible  of  full 
numerical  expression.  Yet,  from  time  to  time,  treatises  are 
published  which  boldly  announce  that  they  set  forth  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  may  be  purely 
intellectual  error;  but  would  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
hazardous  to  assert  that  no  grain  of  egotism  or  ambition  has 
ever  entered  into  the  composition  of  any  one  of  such  treatises  ? 
I  have  selected  these  instances  as,  perhaps,  the  most  favorable 
that  can  be  found  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reply.  But  the  truth 
is  that,  if  we  set  aside  matters  of  trivial  import,  the  enormous 
majority  of  human  judgments  are  those  into  which  the  biassing 
power  of  likes  and  dislikes  more  or  less  largely  enters.     I  ad- 

*  I  possess  the  confession  of  an  illiterate  criminal,  made,  I  think,  in  18^4^, 
under  the  following  circumstances :  The  new  poor  law  had  just  been  passed  in 
England,  and  it  required  persons  needing  relief  to  go  into  the  workhouse  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  this  provision  produced 
a  profound  popular  panic  The  man  in  question  was  destitute  at  the  time.  He 
was  (I  think)  an  old  widower  with  four  very  young  sons.  He  rose  in  the  night 
and  strangled  them  all,  one  after  another,  with  a  blue  handkerchief,  not  from 
want  of  fatherly  affection,  but  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  confes- 
sion of  this  peasant,  simple  in  phrase,  but  intensely  impassioned,  strongly  re- 
minds me  of  the  Ugolino  of  Dante,  and  appears  to  make  some  approach  to  its 
sublimity.  Such,  in  given  circumstances,  is  the  effect  of  moral  agony  on  mental 
power. 
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mit,  indeed,  that  the  illative  faculty  works  under  rules  upon 
which  choice  and  inclination  ought  to  exercise  no  influence 
whatever.  But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  in  fact  the  faculty 
of  discourse  is  exempted  from  all  such  influence  within  its  own 
province,  yel  we  come  no  nearer  to  the  mark,  because  that 
fliculty  has  to  work  upon  materials  supplied  to  it  by  other  fac- 
ulties ;  it  draws  conclusions  according  to  premises,  and  ihe 
question  has  to  be  determined  whether  our  conceptions  set 
forth  in  those  premises  are  or  are  not  influenced  by  moral 
causes.  For,  if  they  be  so  influenced,  then  in  vain  will  be  the 
proof  that  the  understanding  has  dealt  loyally  and  exacdy 
with  ihe  materials  it  had  to  work  upon  ;  inasmuch  as,  although 
the  intellectual  process  be  normal  in  itself,  the  operation  may 
have  been  tainted  ad  initio  by  coloring  and  distorting  influences 
which  have  falsified  the  primary  conceptions. 

Let  me  now  take  an  illustration  from  die  extreme  opposite 
quarter  to  that  which  I  first  drew  upon.  The  system  called 
Thuggism,  represented  in  the  practice  of  the  Thugs,  taught 
that  the  act,  which  we  describe  as  murder,  was  innocent.  Was 
this  an  honest  error?  Was  it  due,  in  its  authors  as  well  as  in 
those  who  blindly  followed  them,  to  an  automatic  process  of 
thought,  in  which  the  will  was  not  consulted,  and  which  ac- 
cordingly could  entail  no  responsibility  ?  If  it  was,  then  it  is 
plain  that  the  whole  foundations,  not  of  belief,  but  of  social 
morality,  are  broken  up.  If  it  was  not.  then  the  sweeping 
doctrine  of  the  presi.'nt  writer  on  the  necessary  blamelessness 
of  crronfuus  con(.-hi-.ions  lunil)lus  to  tin.'  ground  like  a  house 
nic.inlsal  tlu-  hriMlli  oftho  cliild  who  IniiU  i[. 

In  irmh,  lh>>  |i.i!;,-.s  uf  tlie  K<'|>ly,  ami  the  Later  which  has 
mor.-  rr,.viitly  Iu11..»t(1  it,*  lli.'m^elv,.-,  dcmuustralc  that  what 
tlu-  wriUT  li,,s  ■.•-.^vvu-..]  whMK-ak'  he  ov.rlhruivs  and  denies  in 
d.i.iil,  ■■  VnuMill.i.lmiL''  s.iys  ihe  R.'|.ly  (P-  477).  "ihathe 
tthc    now    ]Kr-rt;nti'.i  fnr   opinion's  .sake   is  infamous."     But 

'    •:,,•:/.  .ImfrLJa  AV^j.-;r'  fur  .lariu:iry,  iSSS,  "Aiiolhei  Letter  to  Dr,  Kield." 
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why  ?  Suppose  he  thinks  that  by  persecution  he  can  bring  a 
man  from  soul-destroying  falsehood  to  soul-saving  truth,  this 
opinion  may  reflect  on  his  intellectual  debility :  but  that  is  his 
misfortune,  not  his  fault.  His  brain  has  thought  without  ask- 
ing his  consent;  he  has  believed  or  disbelieved  without  an 
effort  of  the  will  (p.  476).  Yet  the  very  writer,  who  has  thus 
established  his  title  to  think,  is  the  first  to  hurl  at  him  an  anath- 
ema for  thinking.  And  again,  in  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Field  (N. 
A.  R.,  vol.  146,  p.  33),  **the  dogma  of  eternal  pain"  is  de- 
scribed as  **  that  infamy  of  infamies."  I  am  not  about  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  future  retribution.  If  I  were,  it  would  be 
my  first  duty  to  show  that  this  writer  has  not  adequately  con- 
sidered either  the  scope  of  his  own  arguments  (which  in  no 
way  solve  the  difficulties  he  presents)  or  the  meaning  of  his 
words ;  and  my  second  would  be  to  recommend  his  perusal  of 
what  Bishop  Butler  has  suggested  on  this  head.  But  I  am  at 
present  on  ground  altogether  different.  I  am  trying  another 
issue.  This  author  says  we  believe  or  disbelieve  without  the 
action  of  the  will,  and,  consequently,  belief  or  disbelief  is  not 
the  proper  subject  of  praise  or  blame.  And  yet,  according  to 
the  very  same  authority,  the  dogma  of  eternal  pain  is  what  ?  — 
not  *  *  an  error  of  errors,  * '  but  an  *  *  infamy  of  infamies ;  *  *  and 
though  to  hold  a  negative  may  not  be  a  subject  of  moral  re- 
proach, yet  to  hold  the  affirmative  may.  Truly  it  may  be 
asked,  is  not  this  a  fountain  which  sends  forth  at  once  sweet 
waters  and  bitter  ? 

Once  more.  I  will  pass  away  from  tender  ground,  and  will 
endeavor  to  lodge  a  broader  appeal  to  the  enlightened  judgment 
of  the  author.  Says  Odysseus  in  the  Illiad  (B.  II.)  owcdyadbv 
noXvKotpavirf :  and  a  large  part  of  the  world,  stretching  this 
sentiment  beyond  its  original  meaning,  have  held  that  the  root 
of  civil  power  is  not  in  the  community,  but  in  its  head.  In 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the  American  written  Constitution, 
and  the  entire  American  tradition,  teach  the  right  of  a  nation 
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to  self-government.  And  these  propositions,  which  have  di- 
vided and  still  divide  the  world,  open  out  respectively  into  vast 
systems  of  irreconcilable  ideas  and  lawa.  practices  and  habits 
of  mind.  Will  any  rational  man,  above  all  will  any  American, 
contend  that  these  conflicting  systems  have  been  adopted,  up- 
held, and  enforced  on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  the  daylight 
of  pure  reasoning  only,  and  that  moral,  or  immoral,  causes 
have  had  nothing  to  do  widi  their  adoption  ?  That  the  intellect 
has  worked  impartially,  like  a  steam-engine,  and  that  selfish- 
ness, love  of  fame,  love  of  money,  love  of  power,  envy,  wrath, 
and  malice,  or  again  bias,  in  its  least  noxious  form,  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  generiiting  the  opposing  movements, 
or  the  frightful  collisions  in  which  they  have  resulted?  If  we 
say  that  they  have  not.  we  contradict  the  universal  judgment 
of  mankind.  If  we  say  they  have,  then  mental  processes  are 
not  automatic,  but  may  be  influenced  by  the  will  and  by  the 
passions,  affections,  habits,  fancies  that  sway  the  will ;  and  tliis 
writer  will  not  have  advanced  a  step  toward  proving  the  uni- 
versul  innocence  of  error,  until  he  has  shown  that  propositions 
of  religion  are  essentially  unlike  almost  all  other  propositions, 
and  that  no  man  ever  has  been,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  be,   affected  in   their  acceptance  or   rejection  by  moral 

To  sum  up.  There  are  many  passages  in  these  noteworthy 
pajHTs,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  calculated  to  command 
warm  syuijmthy.  Towards  the  close  of  his  final,  or  latest  letter, 
tlu-  writ.r  .\i)rcssc,s  himsulf  ass  follows  (N.  A.  R.,  vol. 
140,  [I.  4('.;  : 

"  Neiiiii  r  i[i  the  interest  of  truth,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  man, 

•  Tlu- chief  i..iri  iifiheiflobwrvaliooi  were  written  before  I   had  received  the 
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IS  it  necessary  to  assert  what  we.  do  not  know.  No  cauae  i» 
great  enough  to  demand  a  sacrifice  of  candor.  The  mysteries 
of  life  and  death,  of  good  and  evil,  have  never  yet  been  solved." 
How  good,  how  wise  are  these  words !  But  coming  at  the  close 
of  the  controversy,  have  they  not  some  of  the  ineffectual  features 
of  a  death-bed  repentance  ?  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  repre- 
sent in  all  points  the  rules  under  which  the  pages  preceding  them 
have  been  composed  ;  or  he,  who  so  justly  says  that  we  ought 
not  to  assert  what  we  do  not  know,  could  hardly  have  laid 
down  the  law  as  we  find  it  a  few  pages  earlier  (ibid,  p.  40) 
when  it  is  pronounced  that  ''an  infinite  God  has  no  excuse  for 
leaving  his  children  in  doubt  and  darkness. ' '  Candor  and  up- 
right intention  are  indeed  every  where  manifest  amidst  the 
flashing  comiscations  which  really  compose  the  staple  of  the 
articles.  Candor  and  upright  intention  also  impose  upon  a 
commentator  the  duty  of  formulating  his  animadversions.  I 
sum  them  up  under  two  heads.  Whereas  we  are  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery,  relieved  only  by  a  little  sphere  of  light 
round  each  of  us,  like  a  clearing  in  an  American  forest  (which 
this  writer  has  so  well  described),  and  rarely  can  see  farther 
than  is  necessary  for  the  direction  of  our  own  conduct  from  day 
to  day,  we  find  here,  assumed  by  a  particular  person,  the  char- 
acter of  an  imiversal  judge  without  appeal.  And  whereas  the 
highest  self-restraint  is  necessary  in  these  dark  but,  therefore, 
all  the  more  exciting  inquiries,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ever 
quivering  balance  of  our  faculties,  this  rider  chooses  to  ride  an 
unbroken  horse,  and  to  throw  the  reins  upon  his  neck.  I  have 
endtavored  to  give  a  sample  of  the  results. 

W.  E-  Claj>ston£» 
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To 

The  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P. : 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

At  the  threshold  of  this  Reply,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that 
for  your  intellect  and  character  I  have  the  greatest  respect ;  and 
let  me  say  further,  that  I  shall  consider  your  arguments,  asser- 
tions, and  inferences  entirely  apart  from  your  personality — apart 
from  the  exalted  position  that  you  occupy  in  the  estimation  of 
the  civilized  world.  I  gladly  acknowledge  the  inestimable  ser- 
vices that  you  have  rendered,  not  only  to  Elngland,  but  to  man- 
kind. Most  men  are  chilled  and  narrowed  by  the  snows  of  age ; 
their  thoughts  are  darkened  by  the  approach  of  night.  But  you, 
for  many  years,  have  hastened  toward  the  light,  and  your  mind 
has  been  **  an  autumn  that  grew  the  more  by  reaping." 

Under  no  circumstances  could  I  feel  justified  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  admissions  that  you  have  made  as  to  the 
'* errors**  the  "misfeasance**  the  ** infirmities  and  the  per- 
versity *  *  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  perfeftly  apparent  that  churches,  being  only  aggrega- 
tions of  people,  contain  the  prejudice,  the  ignorance,  the  vices 
and  the  virtues  of  ordinary  human  beings.  The  perfect  cannot 
be  made  out  of  the  imperfect. 

A  man  is  not  necessarily  a  great  mathematician  because  he 
admits  the  correctness  of  the  multiplication  table.     The  best 
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;  creed  may  be  believed  by  the  worst  of  the  human  race.     Neithe] 

-  di»i 

''  prove  the  supernatural  origin  of  religion.     The  massacre  of  St,'J 

I    Bartholomew  tends  no  more  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  th& 

Scriptures,  than  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 

But  there  is  one  thing  thai  cannot  be  admitted,  and  that  is 
your  statement  that  the  constitution  of  man  is  in  a  "  warped, 
impaired,  and  dislocated  condition,"  and  that  "  these  deform- 
ities indispose  men  to  belief."     Let  us  examine  thi.i, 

Wc  say  that  a  thing  is  "warped"  that  was  once  nearer  level, 
flat,  or  straight ;  that  it  is  "  impaired  "  when  it  was  once  nearer 
perfect,  and  that  it  is  "dislocated"  when  once  it  was  united. 
Con:jequendy,  you  have  said  that  at  some  time  the  human  con- 
stitution was  unwarped,  unimpaired,  and  with  each  part  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  all.  You  seem  to  believe  in  the  degeneracy 
of  man,  and  that  our  unfortunate  race,  starting  at  perfection, 
has  tniveled  downward  through  all  the  wasted  years- 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  our  ancestors  were  perfect.  If  his- 
tory proves  anything,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  civilization  was 
not  first,  and  savagery  afterwards.  Certainly  the  tendency  of 
man  is  not  now  toward  barbarism.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  language  was  unknown,  when  lips  had  never  formed 
a  word.  That  which  man  knows,  man  must  haveleamed.  The 
vii'tories  of  our  race  have  been  slowly  and  painfully  won,  It  is 
.1  iMni,'  distance  froin  the  gibberish  of  the  savage  to  the  sonnets 
ulSh,ikeh|).;ire  — a  Ir.n.i,'  and  weary  road  from  tlie  pi]>e  of  Pan 
t..  thr  -VAl  ur.Iie.tni  voiced  with  ev^ry  tune  frcm  the  glad 
w,,rhl,-  <■(  .1  ,ii.ii,d  bird  to  the  hn..r>e  llui.i'd,  r  ..f  ihe  .sea.  Tlie 
n.,i.i  i-  1-1.-  ih.U  IJvs  bvuveeii  ll»-  di-,  ,,rd,iiit  cries  i.tu-r,-d  by  the 
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and  use,  —  with  its  works  of  art,  with  its  enriched  and  illumin- 
ated walls.  Think  of  the  billowed  years  that  must  have  rolled 
between  these  shores.  Think  of  the  vast  distance  that  man  has 
slowly  groped  from  the  dark  dens  and  lairs  of  ignorance  and 
fear  to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  our  day. 

Is  it  true  that  these  deformities,  these  *  *  warped,  impaired, 
and  dislocated  constitutions  indispose  men  to  belief"  ?  Can  we 
in  this  way  account  for  the  doubts  entertained  by  the  intellect- 
ual leaders  of  mankind  ? 

It  will  not  do,  in  this  age  and  time,  to  account  for  unbelief  in 
this  deformed  and  dislocated  way.  The  exact  opposite  must 
be  true.  Ignorance  and  credulity  sustain  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  Ignorance  is  satisfied  with  assertion,  with  appear- 
ance. As  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  he  demands 
evidence.  He  begins  to  look  back  of  appearance.  He  asks 
the  priest  for  reasons.  The  most  ignorant  part  of  Christendom 
is  the  most  orthodox. 

You  have  simply  repeated  a  &vorite  assertion  of  the  clergy, 
to  the  effect  that  man  rejects  the  gospel  because  he  is  naturally 
depraved  and  hard  of  heart — because,  owing  to  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  he  has  fallen  from  the  perfection  and  purity 
of  Paradise  to  that  **  impaired  *'  condition  in  which  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  filthy  rags  of  reason,  observation  and  experience. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  you  call  unbelief  is  only  a  higher  and 
holier  faith.  Millions  of  men  reject  Christianity  because  of  its 
cruelty.  The  Bible  was  never  rejected  by  the  cruel.  It  has 
been  upheld  by  countless  tyrants — by  the  dealers  in  human 
flesh  —  by  the  destroyers  of  nations  —  by  the  enemies  of  in- 
telligence— by  the  stealers  of  babes  and  the  whippers  of  women. 

It  is  also  true  that  it  has  been  held  as  sacred  by  the  good, 
the  self-denying,  the  virtuous  and  the  loving,  who  clung  to 
the  sacred  volume  on  account  of  the  good  it  contains  and  in 
spite  of  all  its  cruelties  and  crimes. 

You  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  all  "the  faults  of  all 
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tlw  QiristHn  budici  Knd  •ubdn-isiacu  td  bodia  Ymvx  bcca  am- 
fiiDj  nked  uigtih«r,"  in  my  Reply  to  Dr.  FMd,  "snd  UHle 
pwt  itnd  pATcd  o^  the  bidictBicnt  igaixM  the  dtvioc  Khane  of 
Mlvaiioa."  • 

No  ibougfallul  man  prmndt  Um  tof  fanh  of  uijr  Qmtiui 
be4]F  cu  be  UMd  w  an  ufumrai  »gainat  wtui  you  call  Ihe 
"dhnoe  acbone  of  ademption." 

I  find  in  jroor  Raiurlu  th«  fr«]t>«nt  charge  iKat  I  an  ^gtOtf 

l-<if  naldny  aantioiu  and  leavioi;  (hrm  to  sUod  without  the 

Nuice  of  arpunenl  or  £urt.  and  il  may  be  proper,  aX  lb» 

panknlar  point,  to  inquire  how  you  know  tlut  there  b  "a 

dhrinc  scheme  i*f  rtdrmpboo. '  * 

My  objections  to  this  "divine  icheme  of  rvdemptioa"  an: 
yfn/,  thiit  then:  u  ont  the  ftlightcsl  evidence  thmt  it  is  divine; 
tnwmJ,  that  it  a  not  in  any  sense  a  "acheme,"  human  or 
divmc :  and  tJiin/.  that  it  cannot,  by  any  poMtbiltty.  result  in 
the  rcdrnipbon  of  a  human  bdnj;. 

It  cannot  be  divine,  because  it  has  no  (bundation  la  the  aa- 
Ihr  of  tiling  and  is  ooc  in  aoconlanoi  with  rvason.  It  i» 
bMcd  on  ihr  id(M  that  n][ht  and  «n>n|{  arv  the  fxprtvion  of 
an  arbitrary  will,  and  not  words  applied  to  and  descriptive  of 
acts  in  the  light  of  consequences.  It  re«t3  u|Hin  the  jbsurdity 
called  "pardon.  "  upon  the  a^umption  ih^l  when  a  crime  has 
been  committed  justice  will  be  salislieil  with  (he  punishment  of 
the  innocent.  Otie  person  may  suffer,  or  rejp  a  benefit,  m 
consequence  of  the  act  of  another,  but  no  man  can  be  jumIv 
puniihed  for  the  crime,  or  iu»tly  rt- «ardet1  f^r  the  virtun.  of 
another.  A  "scheme  "  that  puni>h«  an  mni>crm  ni.in  fut  the 
vice*  of  another  can  hardly  be  callctl  divine.  Can  a  munlrrrr 
find  justification  in  the  agonies  of  his  victim*  There  ii  no 
vicarious  vice  ;  then:  b  no  %-irarious  virtue.  Fi)r  me  it  is  hard 
to  undentand  how  a  (ust  and  loving  being  can  charRe  one  of 
hu  children  with  the  vices,  or  credit  him  with  the  \-irtues,  of 
another. 
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And  why  should  we  call  anything  a  **  divine  scheme  *'  that 
has  been  a  failure  from  the  "fall  of  man"  until  the  present 
moment  ?  What  race,  what  nation,  has  been  redeemed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  ** divine  scheme**  ?  Have  not  the 
subjects  of  redemption  been  for  the  most  part  the  enemies  of 
civilization?  Has  not  almost  every  valuable  book  since  the 
invention  of  printing  been  denounced  by  the  believers  in  the 
•'divine  scheme**?  Intelligence,  the  development  of  the 
mind,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  inventions  of  genius,  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  through  art  and  music,  and 
the  practice  of  virtue  will  redeem  the  human  race.  These 
are  the  saviors  of  mankind. 

You  admit  that  the  **  Christian  churches  have  by  their  ex- 
aggerations and  shortcomings,  and  by  their  &ults  of  conduA, 
contributed  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  hostility  to  religious 
faith.*' 

If  one  wishes  to  know  the  worst  that  man  has  done,  all  that 
power  guided  by  cruelty  can  do,  all  the  excuses  that  can  be 
framed  for  the  commission  of  every  crime,  the  infinite  differ- 
ence that  can  exist  between  that  which  is  professed  and  that 
which  is  practiced,  the  marvelous  malignity  of  meekness,  the 
arrogance  of  humility  and  the  savagery  of  what  is  known  as 
"universal  love,'*  let  him  read  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Yet,  I  not  only  admit  that  millions  of  Christians  have  been 
honest  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  but  that  they  have 
been  among  the  best  and  noblest  of  our  race. 

And  it  is  further  admitted  that  a  creed  should  be  examined 
apart  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  assented  to  its  truth. 
The  church  should  be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  its  fiiults  should 
be  accounted  for  either  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  or  by 
reason  of  some  defect  or  vice  in  the  religion  taught, — or  by  both. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Christian  religion — anything  in  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  the  "Sacred  Scriptures"  tending  to 
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e  the  crims  and  alrodtia  thjii  have  been  ujmmitted  by 

th«  church  f 

II  sc«iM  lo  be  DAtDTal  (or  man  tn  ddrnd  himadf  and  tfar 
s  he  loves.  The  &ther  tlajn  the  nun  who  would  kill  haa 
child— he  de&vMis  the  body.  The  Chriitiao  father  bonis  the 
heretic  — he  defend*  the  MHiL 

ir  "  onhodcut  ChriRWiily  "  be  true,  bo  infidd  baa  not  the 
ftgtil  to  live.  Every  book  in  which  the  Bible  ia  Attacked 
riwold  be  barned  with  iti  author.  Why  beritale  to  bom  a 
nan  wh«Me  cun&tmitioa  b  "  wvped,  imfwirrd  and  (Bileoacd," 
far  a  few  monenta,  when  hundivdi  of  otbcrv  will  be  aaved  fron 
etcrml  Auaaf 

In  Chrutianity  you  will  find  the  catne  of  persecuttoo.  The 
idea  thai  beUef  ia  caactttsd  to  aal«-atioa  —  this  ignorant  axid 
I  dogna  —  accocntl  for  the  atrocitica  of  the  churrfa. 
Tlw  absurd  d«clanti(m  built  the  dungeons,  uaed  the  instra- 
gMBlB  of  loftm.  erected  the  acaiMds  and  fig kted  the  fagoia 
of  a  tbounand  yean. 

What.  I  pny  you,  is  the  "heavenly  trennir«"  in  the  keep- 
ing of  yuur  church  ?  I*  it  a  hAu-i  in  an  infinilr  Grmi  *  Thai 
was  be!ic\'cd  thoaiands  of  years  St-foiv  thr  >rqB-nl  trmptM 
Eve.  Is  il  the  b^lirf  in  the  immort^liiy  of  thr  wml '  Th-ii  n 
&r  older.  Is  it  lh.it  man  shoul.I  Iri-Jl  hi^^  nci^;hl>..r  u'.  him»<-'.!'* 
That  is  more  ancirni.  Whjl  is  the  crro-Mirr  in  ihr  kr1-]lln^;  ■/ 
the  church.'  Lpt  me  tell  you.  ll  is  lhL<  Th^i  ili.rr  it  (.ut 
one  true  religion  — ChriMianiiy, —  jml  that  .ill  mhm  jrr  u\ir. 
that  the  [>rij|)hrt'',  anil  ChrisLs.  and  jirii^ts  <•!  .ill  ..thrr»  hj\r 
been  and  arc  iin[Krtt<.rs.  iir  the  vinims  of  iii^iiii>  ,  ihjt  the 
Bibleisihr  imp  intpirrd  book  —  the  one  authcnti.-  n-..inl  <■( 
ibewordiof  (;,hI;  thji  all  men  are  natur.dh  d.j.r.i^ol  jnd 
dearr\c  M  l«-  puiiiihnl  with  un^iwalcablc  ti.rmcntt  f.>rr\rt. 
thai  ihrrc  it  miK-  one  [wlh  (hat  Ir.id-.  I<i  liraun.  »lKlr  cur! 
Iev%  highways  lead  to  hrll  :  ihal  there  is  only  one  name  under 
he.n-en  )>y  which  a  human   brinj;  can   be  saved  ;  that  we  muM 
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believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  this  life,  with  its  few 
and  fleeting  years,  fixes  the  fate  of  man  ;  that  the  few  will  be 
saved  and  the  many  forever  lost.  This  is  **the  heavenly 
treasure  *  *  within  the  keeping  of  your  church. 

And  this  **  treasure  "  has  been  guarded  by  the  cherubim  of 
persecution,  whose  flaming  swords  were  wet  for  many  cen- 
turies with  the  best  and  bravest  blood.  It  has  been  guarded 
by  cunning,  by  hypocrisy,  by  mendacity,  by  honesty,  by 
calumniating  the  generous,  by  maligning  the  good,  by  thumb- 
screws and  racks,  by  charity  and  love,  by  robbery  and  assas- 
sination, by  poison  and  fire,  by  the  virtues  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  vices  of  the  learned,  by  the  violence  of  mobs  and  the 
whirlwinds  of  war,  by  every  hope  and  every  fear,  by  every 
cruelty  and  every  crime,  and  by  all  there  is  of  the  wild  beast 
in  the  heart  of  man. 

With  great  propriety  it  may  be  asked :  In  the  keeping  of 
which  church  is  this  **  heavenly  treasure  "  ?  Did  the  Catholics 
have  it,  and  was  it  taken  by  Luther  ?  Did  Henry  the  VIII. 
seize  it,  and  is  it  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land? Which  of  the  warring  sects  in  America  has  this 
treasure;  or  have  we,  in  this  country,  only  the  **rust  and 
cankers  "  ?  Is  it*  in  an  Episcopal  Church,  that  refuses  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  colored  man  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who  is 
good  enough  for  the  society  of  the  angelic  host  ? 

But  wherever  this  **  heavenly  treasure"  has  been,  about  it 
have  always  hovered  the  Stymphalian  birds  of  superstition, 
thrusting  their  brazen  beaks  and  claws  deep  into  the  flesh  of 
honest  men. 

You  were  pleased  to  point  out  as  the  particular  line  justify- 
ing your  assertion  *'that  denunciation,  sarcasm,  and  invective 
constitute  the  staple  of  my  work,"  that  line  in  which  I  speak 
of  those  who  expect  to  receive  as  alms  an  eternity  of  joy,  and 
add  :  "  I  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  statement 
which  permeates  the  whole." 


^^^^^^H   COL.    IXGERSOLL  TO    MR.  GLADSTONE.  ^^H 

Dr.  Field  commenced  his  Open  Letter  by  saying;  "  I  am 
glad  that  I  know  you,  men  though  some  of  my  brethren  look 
upon  you  as  a  monster,  because  of  your  unbelief.'" 

In  reply  I  simply  said  :  "The  statement  in  your  Letter  that 
some  of  your  brethren  look  upon  me  as  a  monslcr  on  account 
of  my  unbelief  tends  to  show  that  those  who  love  God  are  not 
always  the  friends  of  tiieir  fellow-men.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
people  who  admit  that  they  ought  to  be  eternally  damned  — 
that  they  are  by  nature  depraved  —  that  there  is  no  soundness 
or  health  in  them,  can  be  so  arrogantly  egotistic  as  to  look 
upon  others  as  monsters?  And  yet  some  of  your  brethren, 
who  regard  unbelievers  as  infamous,  rely  for  salvation  entirely 
on  the  goodness  of  another,  and  expect  to  receive  as  alms  an 
eternity  of  joy."  Is  there  any  denunciation,  sarcasm  or  in- 
vective in  this  ? 

Why  should  one  who  admits  that  he  himself  is  totally  de- 
praved call  any  other  man,  byway  of  reproach,  a  monster? 
Possibly,  he  might  be  justified  in  addressing  him  as  a  fellow- 
monster. 

I  am  not  satisfied  witii  your  statement  that  "  the  Christian 
receives  as  alms  all  whatsoever  he  receives  at  all."  Is  it  true 
that  man  deserves  only  punishment?  Does  the  man  who 
makes  the  world  better,  who  works  and  battles  for  the  right, 
and  dies  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  descn-e  nothing  but 
pain  and  anguish  ?  Is  happiness  a  gift  or  a  consequence  ?  Is 
heaven  only  a  well-conducted  poorhouse?  Are  the  angels  in 
lluir  hi:.:lR-.t  cst.ile  nothing  but  happy  i)aupers?  Must  all  the 
r<-dfcnK-l  f<--l  tli:U  thiy  are  in  lu^avcn  sintply  because  there 
w^is  :i  mi-i.irri^ige  of  justice?  Will  the  lo^t  be  the  only  ones 
mIh.  will  knuw  that  the  right  thing  hus  been  done,  and  will 
they  alone  appreciate  the  "ethical  elements  of  religion  "  ? 
Will  tiu-y  re]>e;u  the  words  tliat  you  have  quoted  :  "  Mercy 
and  judgment  are  met  togelher  ;  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kisbcd  each  oilier"  ?  or  will  tlioi^e  words  be  spoken  by  the 
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redeemed   as  they  joyously  contemplate  the  writhings  of  the 
lost  ? 

No  one  will  dispute  *'that  in  the  discussion  of  important 
questions  calmness  and  sobriety  are  essential. '  *  But  solemnity 
need  not  be  carried  to  the  verge  of  mental  paralysis.  In  the 
search  for  truth, — that  everything  in  nature  seems  to  hide, — 
man  needs  the  assistance  of  all  his  faculties.  All  the  senses 
should  be  awake.  Humor  should  carry  a  torch,  Wit  should 
give  its  sudden  light.  Candor  should  hold  the  scales,  Reason, 
the  final  arbiter,  should  put  his  royal  stamp  on  every  &ct,  and 
Memory,  with  a  miser's  care,  should  keep  and  guard  the 
mental  gold. 

The  church  has  always  despised  the  man  of  humor,  hated 
laughter,  and  encouraged  the  lethargy  of  solemnity.  It  is  not 
willing  that  the  mind  should  subject  its  creed  to  every  test  of 
truth.  It  wishes  to  overawe.  It  does  not  say,  **  He  that  hath 
a  mind  to  think,  let  him  think  ; "  but,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear."  The  church  has  always  abhorred  wit, — 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  enjoy  being  struck  by  the  lightning 
of  the  soul.  The  foundation  of  wit  is  logic,  and  it  has  always 
been  the  enemy  of  the  supernatural,  the  solemn  and  absurd. 

You  express  great  regret  that  no  one  at  the  present  day  is 
able  to  write  like  Pascal.  You  admire  his  wit  and  tenderness, 
and  the  unique,  brilliant,  and  &scinating  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  profoundest  and  most  complex  themes.  Sharing  in 
your  admiration  and  regret,  I  call  your  attention  to  what  might 
be  called  one  of  his  religious  generalizations :  *  *  Disease  is  the 
natural  state  of  a  Christian.''  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that 
I  have  ever  mingled  the  profound  and  complex  in  a  more 
£iscinating  manner. 

Another  instance  is  given  of  the  *  *  tumultuous  method  in 
which  I  conduct,  not,  indeed,  my  argument,  but  my  case." 

Dr.  Field  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  superstition  and 
religion,  to  which  I  replied  :  **  You  are  shocked  at  the  Hindoo 
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mother  wbm  the  give*  her  child  to  doth  at  the  luppoMd 
command  ttT  brr  God.  What  do  vou  thbilc  or  Abraham,  of 
Jephthah  f    What  n  your  opiolon  of  Jvhovth  hinuclf? ' ' 

Tboe  simple  questions  scrni  to  hivr  rxcitcd  yoa  to  ao  nn- 
usiul  dcgm.  and  you  ask  in  Wfirds  of  >ome  severity : 
"Whether  this  is  the  loae  in  which  coDlrowrsiH  ought  be 
arried  oaf"  And  you  aay  thkt —  "  not  only  is  the  oiuae  of 
Jdio^ah  encircled  in  the  heart  ofet-ery  believer  with  the  pro- 
fcundcst  revrrcncr  and  ln\-e,  but  thai  the  Clirittian  rvligion 
tT***^,  through  the  incamabon,  a  perv^nal  relation  with  Cod 
lo  lofty  that  it  can  only  be  appmched  in  a  deep,  remential 
calm."  You  admit  that  "a  pcrsoa  who  doMns a  gtvca  rcUfioo 
to  be  wicked,  may  be  led  onward  by  labial  conaislency  to 
inpHgn  in  sttoog  leraks  the  characlcr  of  the  anthor  and  object 
of  that  r^Kloo,"  but  you  insisc  that  such  penun  ■■  "  bound 
bf  the  l«wi  of  tocial  morality  and  dccxocy  to  consider  weD  the 
tenMaml  ncMiiiigorhia  indictment" 

Wasthctvftoy  hdk  of  "  rrvert-ntial  calm"  in  my  qaeabmf 
I  gave  no  opiiuoa.  drrw  no  indictment,  but  simply  aaked  fiir 
die  opinion  nf  another.  Was  thai  a  viohbon  of  the  "  laws  of 
aoctal  morality  and  decency"  ? 

It  is  not  m-crvviry  ("T  me  to  discu.vi  thiii  quotion  »ilh  you 
Ilha-.b<-rn  >elll«l  i>y  J.hovah  hinvsclf.  Yoti  |.r..lKiMy-  rrmrm 
ber  the  jicuuiil  ahtrn  in  ihe  eiKhtccnlh  ch-ijitiT  -i],  Kinj,-.,  ..f 
a  comr-.l  Utwit-n  the  |iri>|))irLs  .if  Baiil  jmi  the  jiri.j.hit^  uf 
Jchov.ih  There  wrrt  four  huntlrrtl  and  lil'iy  j>ri>[>hets  (•!  itic 
Cilw  <>-h1  wlio  trulcav  oreil  lit  induce  their  <!tity  (■>  <nn-.imie 
with  r"irr  Iri'in  hc.urn  the  ucntue  upon  h:-.  alt.ir  .\<  >  i.nl.r.j; 
to  the  jLCuunt.  thi-y  wcrp  greatly  in  eami^t.  Thry  o-rl4in!y 
appe^rrd  ti>  luvc  bunie  hope  of  »uccr^a,  l>ul  the  lire  dtd  not 
descend. 


II  Elijah  ■ 


1  ibMB  ud  lUd  -  Crr  tUmO. 
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Do  you  consider  that  the  proper  way  to  attack  the  God  of 
another?  Did  not  Elijah  know  that  the  name  of  Baal  **  was 
encircled  in  the  heart  of  every  believer  with  the  profoundest 
reverence  and  love ' '  ?  Did  he  *  *  violate  the  laws  of  social 
morality  and  decency  '*  ? 

But  Jehovah  and  Elijah  did  not  stop  at  this  point  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  mocking  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  they 
brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kishon — four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them — and  there  they  murdered  every  one. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  that  on  that  occasion,  on  the  banks  of 
the  brook  Kishon — **  Mercy  and  judgment  met  together,  and 
that  righteousness  and  peace  kissed  each  other  "  ? 

The  question  arises :  Has  every  one  who  reads  the  Old 
Testament  the  right  to  express  his  thought  as  to  the  character 
of  Jehovah  ?  You  will  admit  that  as  he  reads  his  mind  will  re- 
ceive some  impression,  and  that  when  he  finishes  the  **  inspired 
volume'*  he  will  have  some  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
Jehovah.  Has  he  the  right  to  express  that  opinion  ?  Is  the 
Bible  a  revelation  from  God  to  man  ?  Is  it  a  revelation  to  the 
man  who  reads  it,  or  to  the  man  who  does  not  read  it  ?  If  to 
the  man  who  reads  it,  has  he  the  right  to  give  to  others  the 
revelation  that  God  has  given  to  him  ?  If  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  you  have  arrived, — that  Jehovah  is  God, — 
has  he  the  right  to  express  that  opinion  ? 

If  he  concludes,  as  I  have  done,  that  Jehovah  is  a  myth, 
must  he  refrain  fi-om  giving  his  honest  thought  ?  Christians 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  their  opinion  of  heretics,  philosophers, 
and  infidels.  They  are  not  restrained  by  the  **laws  of  social 
morality  and  decency.'*  They  have  persecuted  to  the  extent 
of  their  power,  and  their  Jehovah  pronounced  upon  unbelievers 
every  curse  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  dialect. 
At  thb  moment,  thousands  of  missionaries  are  attacking  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  world,  and  heaping  contempt  on  the  reli- 
gion of  others. 
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But  at  you  ian  xra  proper  In  defend  Jchovab,  let  us  far  a 
monKftt  examine  thb  <ldty  of  the  andent  Jews. 

There  are  M;veral  tests  of  cluracter.  It  may  be  thai  all  the 
vinun  can  l>e  expreancd  io  the  word  "kindnen,"  and  that 
nearly  all  the  ^-icn  arc  gathered  together  in  the  word  "crudty" 

Laughter  u  a  test  of  character.  When  we  know  what  a  man 
laui[ha  at.  wc  know  what  he  leally  ».  Does  he  bugh  at 
miifbmuie,  at  [>os-erty,  at  honesty  in  ngs.  at  industry  without 
food,  atthc  agonies  of  his  fellow-Rken?  Docs  he  bugh  when 
he  sees  the  coR\-icl  dothed  in  the  garments  of  thame — at  the 
criminal  on  the  tcaflok]  f  Don  be  rub  hb  hands  with  glee 
over  the  embers  of  an  enemy's  home  f  Think  ofa  man  capable 
Ot  bughing  while  looking  at  Marguerite  in  the  prison  cdl  with 
ber  dead  babe  by  her  side.  What  must  be  the  real  dianctcr 
ofa  God  who  laughs  at  die  cabmitiea  of  his  chUdrnt,  moeka  at 
ttcirfenn,  their  dc9olatioo,lhc{r(SMrcsa  and  angtttsh?  WouU 
■n  infiniidy  loving  Cod  hold  hia  ifaonuit  chOdm  in  doiaiaa  f 
Would  he  pity,  or  mode  ?  Save,  or  destroy  t  Educate,  or 
extctminale  f  Would  he  lead  them  with  gentle  hands  toward 
the  light,  or  lie  in  wait  for  them  like  a  wild  beast  ?  Think  of 
the  echoes  of  Ichovjh'*  buehtT  in  ihr  ravleis  cavern*  of 
the  eternal  prison.  Can  a  good  man  muck  at  the  chiklreo 
of  deformity  ?  Will  he  deride  the  miMha)>en  ?  Your  Jeho\-ah 
delurmed  some  of  bus  uwn  children,  and  then  held  them  up  to 
•com  and  hatred.  Th*.-se  divine  mistakes  —  lh<-se  blunders  of 
the  infmitr  —  wire  not  allowed  to  enter  the  timple  rrrcied  in 
honor  of  him  who  hjd  dishonored  thrm.  D<>r^  a  kind  Ijiher 
mock  hi«  drformetl  (.hild  >  What  would  you  think  ofa  mother 
who  wuuld  dcriilr  .ind  taunt  her  nii^u]>en  lut>c  } 

ThrTr  Li  another  lest.  How  do<~i  a  man  u-te  jxtwer  *  Is  he 
gentle  or  crurl  *  Doen  he  <lcfcnd  the  weak,  succor  the  op- 
pres-vtl.  or  trjiii|>li-  on  ihe  fallen  ? 

If  you  will  read  a^ain  the  twenty-eichlh  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy, you  will  lind  how  Jehovah,  the  comp>uak)nate,  wboae 
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name  b  enshrined  in  so  many  hearts,  threatened  to  use  his 
power. 

**  Tlie  Lord  shall  smite  tbee  with  a  oonsomptioo,  and  with  a  fever,  and  with 
an  Inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  tNimine,  and  with  the  sword,  and  with 
MflT»^**C  and  mildew.  And  thj  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  ol  thy 
Und  powder  and  dost."  ....  **And  thy  carcass  shall  be  meat  unto  all 
fowls  of  the  air  and  onto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.**  ....**  The  Lord  shall 
smite  thee  with  madness  and  blindness.  And  thoo  shah  eat  of  the  fruit  of  thine 
own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters.  The  tender  and  delicate 
woman  among  you,  .  .  her  eye  shall  be  evil  .  .  .  toward  her  young  one 
and  toward  her  children  which  she  shall  bear ;  for  she  shall  eat  them.** 

Should  it  be  foimd  that  these  curses  were  in  &ct  uttered  by 
the  God  of  hell,  and  that  the  translators  had  made  a  mistake 
in  attributing  them  to  Jehovah,  could  you  say  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  character 
of  the  Infinite  Fiend  ? 

A  nation  is  judged  by  its  laws  —  by  the  punishment  it  in- 
flicts. The  nation  that  punishes  ordinary  oflences  with  death 
is  regarded  as  barbarous,  and  the  nation  that  tortures  before  it 
kills  b  denounced  as  savage. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  government  of  Jehovah,  in  which 
death  was  the  penalty  for  hundreds  of  offences  ?  —  death  for 
the  expression  of  an  honest  thought  —  death  for  touching  with 
a  good  intention  a  sacred  ark  —  death  for  making  hair  oil  — 
for  eating  shew  bread  —  for  imitating  incense  and  perfumery  ? 

In  the  history  of  the  world  a  more  cruel  code  cannot  be 
found.  Crimes  seem  to  have  been  invented  to  gratify  a  fiend- 
ish desire  to  shed  the  blood  of  men. 

There  is  another  test :  How  does  a  man  treat  the  animals  in 
his  power  —  his  faithful  horse  —  his  patient  ox  —  his  loving 
dog? 

How  did  Jehovah  treat  the  animak  in  Egypt  ?  Would  a 
loving  God,  with  fierce  hail  from  heaven,  bruise  and  kill  the 
innocent  cattle  for  the  crimes  of  their  owners?  Would  he 
torment,  torture  and  destroy  them  for  the  sins  of  men  ? 
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Jehovah  tro  •  Cod  of  Uood.  Hit  iltar  «m  kdornnl  wMi 
the  boras  of  a  beut.  He  catabEabed  a  religioo  in  which  nviy 
tcntpk  was  a  shagihter-hoow.  and  every  priest  a  batcher  — a 
triiyion  that  demanded  the  death  of  the  firU-bom,  and  de- 
Ggbled  to  the  destruction  of  life. 

There  is  Mill  anotbet'  test :  The  dvtHted  man  give*  to  otbcf* 
the  rights  that  be  cLima  lor  hJnselC  He  believes  in  the 
Sberty  of  thought  and  cxpfcsMoa,  and  afabors  pcrsecutiaa  far 
oonanrDce  uke. 

Did  Jehovah  be]ir%-e  in  the  innocence  of  tbouf^l  and  tha 
libeny  of  eaprcsBWa  i  KiodncH  is  found  with  true  gnstnesa. 
Tjrnnny  lodges  ool/  in  the  breast  of  the  snail,  the  narrow,  the 
■hriveled  and  the  seUiah.  Did  jebovAh  teach  and  pncijcc 
gcnetnityr  Was  he  a  bdicver  in  religious  libeny?  If  be 
ms  and  is.  in  bet.  Cod.  b«  inuM  ha\'e  known,  even  lour  thou- 
nnd  f^tfB  ago,  thai  worship  tntui  l>e  free,  and  that  be  who  is 
CMnoed  iqiaa  his  knees  cannot,  by  any  poaabtliiy.  have  the 
tfint  of  prayer. 

Let  we  cap  yowr  aneation  toa  fewpaarmiin  the  thiriecoih 
chapter  (*f  I>ulrf*>ooBiy  ■ 


*  (oa  oi  thj  BMbM.  or  thf  t 
ihT  (rwsd.  wkicb  M  4t  Iluo*  o 
I  .rm  o(b«  coK      .      .      . 

•I  bim  ,    BtllWl  (kKll    ihlB*  tft 

ra  lu  pui  hiBi  lo  dtAih,  aad  tlii 


U  i(  j><>v.ili|p  fur  you  to  find  in  the  litrraturr  ul  ihii  «orU 
ntoTc  awful  j>dvtaKt-%  thjn  ihrw  ?  Did  t\tr  xiv.i^jcrv.  »ith 
Btmn^-r  and  unt«iiih  mjrk%,  uiih  awkujrd  (<>^nl^  i.I  l>«-J^1  jml 
bird.  [KjUutt-  the  ilnjjjuni;  »rjl!i  of  cjvc^  with  >u«  h  lomnunib* 
Are  ihr^  ihr  *-<uU  of  infinjlr  mmy  *  Whrn  ihcv  »rrc  ut- 
tcfcil.  iliii  ■■  nj;hlri.u\nrvi  and  |)cjic  kiiA  cjih  mhrr  "  ?  H<iw 
can  jnv  Ui vin^  mAn  or  wuman  "rntircle  ihc  n^nrof  Jrhuvih" 
—  juthor  of  these  words — "with  profoundest  re^■e^«nce  and 
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love"  ?  Do  I  rebel  because  my  ** constitution  is  warped,  im- 
paired and  dislocated"  ?  Is  it  because  of  ** total  depravity" 
that  I  denounce  the  brutality  of  Jehovah  ?  If  my  heart  were 
only  good  —  if  I  loved  my  neighbor  as  myself — would  I  then 
see  infinite  mercy  in  these  hideous  words  ?  Do  I  lack  *  *  rever- 
ential calm  "  ? 

These  frightful  passages,  like  coiled  adders,  were  in  the 
hearts  of  Jehovah*  s  chosen  people  when  they  crucified  **the 
Sinless  Man." 

Jehovah  did  not  tell  the  husband  to  reason  with  his  wife. 
She  was  to  be  answered  only  with  death.  She  was  to  be 
bruised  and  mangled  to  a  bleeding,  shapeless  mass  of  quiver- 
ing flesh,  for  having  breathed  an  honest  thought. 

If  there  is  anything  of  importance  in  this  world,  it  is  the 
femily,  the  home,  the  marriage  of  true  souls,  the  equality  of 
husband  and  wife  —  the  true  republicanism  of  the  heart  —  the 
real  democracy  of  the  fireside. 

Let  us  read  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis : 

**  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  gjeatly  multiply  thj  sorrow  and  thy  concep- 
tion ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  brings  forth  children  ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee." 

Never  will  I  worship  any  being  who  added  to  the  sorrows 
and  agonies  of  maternity.  Never  will  I  bow  to  any  God  who 
introduced  slavery  into  every  home  —  who  made  the  wife  a 
slave  and  the  husband  a  tyrant. 

The  Old  Testament  shows  that  Jehovah,  like  his  creators, 
held  women  in  contempt.  They  were  regarded  as  property : 
**  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife, — nor  his  ox." 

Why  should  a  pure  woman  worship  a  God  who  upheld  po- 
lygamy ?  Let  us  finish  this  subject :  The  institution  of  slavery 
involves  all  crimes.  Jehovah  was  a  believer  in  slavery.  This 
is  enough.  Why  should  any  civilized  man  worship  him? 
Why  should  his  name  **  be  encircled  with  love  and  tenderness 
in  any  human  heart  * '  ? 
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He  bdicKvd  that  man  could  bt«M»e  the  propeny  oT  nun  — 
tfail  it  wai  right  fur  hU  chc»n  people  to  deal  in  human  fleah 
—  tobuyMHl  seQ  notbnT  and  Wbo.  He  taught  that  the 
C*ptivei  wcrv  the  propmy  of  the  caplora  and  directed  hit 
cbotcn  pcopk  to  kill,  to  ciuUve,  »r  lu  poflulr. 

In  the  pmcnce  of  these  commandments,  what  becomes  of 
the  fine  Mying,  "  Lnve  thy  neighbur  as  ihysclT"  ?  What 
|]  we  sy  of  a  Cod  who  cstablJahed  stavety,  and  then  had 
tbeefiruotery  lony,  "  Thou  diah  not  Meal "  ? 

It  nmy  be  inabted  dwt  Jdravah  ia  the  Father  of  all  — and 
thai  be  baa  "  nade  of  ooe  blood  all  the  natiom  of  the  eaflh." 
How  then  can  wc  account  for  the  wan  of  eatrrTntnation  f 
Doca  i»ot  tfw  conmambnent  "  Love  thy  ndshbor  as  thyselC" 
apply  tn  nafionB  precaely  the  nme  as  to  individuals  f  Na- 
tion*, like  indJviduab.  become  great  by  the  practice  nf  rimte. 
How  did  Jehovah  command  hb  profile  to  treat  their  neighbonf 

He  commanded  hb  f^enerab  to  dcatroy  all.  men,  woman 
and  babes:  "Thou  shalt  save  notfabg  alive  that  brealbedL" 

- 1  >fO  wmlm  MlM  anow 
**  TImI  thf  Patt  ^tf  to  <l 


HTpMltl  of  llH  duU. 

"  Tb*  Iwonl  wltboat  tiul  I* 
■ha  trgia,  lb*  MckliBf  •!».  ■ 

1»  it  [)o»ible  that  thr»r  wi>rd»  fell  from  ihc  lips  of  ihc  Mi«t 
Mcroiul* 

Vuu  m.iy  rrply  ihjl  (he  inh^bitmb  of  Cjniiin  »rrr  unlit  to 
live  — llut  liny  »<-fe  iKn-ruiit  .in.l  <ru.l  \\  !,y  .l..i  n<A 
JchovLih.  the  ■  l-4thcr  of  jII.  "  k>vc  ihrni  thr  Tni  CumrnjiHl. 
mrnt-.'  Wbv  .li.l  he  Irjve  thrm  u>t)>oi]t  j  hililc.  «iih.>ut 
projihrts  jntl  prir^iN  >  Why  ilnl  he  sh-m.f  all  the-  Mn.-.int:-» 
of  rricUliDd  ..11  i.nr  [xmr  jml  innliliril  inU-,  jrnl  Irjvr  ihr 
K-rrjl  »..rl.l  in  iKm.r.tncr  and  crimr— ami  <»hy  >L.l  he  or.Irr 
lii->  Uvonte  children  to  murder  those  whom  be  b^  ne);Wirtl  .* 


\ 
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By  the  question  I  asked  of  Dr.  Field,  the  intention  was  to 
show  that  Jephthah,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  Jeho- 
vah, was  as  much  the  slave  of  superstition  as  is  the  Hindoo 
mother  when  she  throws  her  babe  into  the  yellow  waves  of  the 
Ganges. 

It  seems  that  this  savage  Jephthah  was  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  Jehovah  at  Mizpeh,  and  that  he  made  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord  and  said : 

**  If  thou  Shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands, 
then  it  shall  be  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet 
me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt  offering." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  sacrifice  in- 
tended was  a  human  sacrifice,  from  the  words :  *  *  that  whatso- 
ever cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me." 
Some  human  being  —  wife,  daughter,  friend,  was  expected  to 
come.  According  to  the  account,  his  daughter — his  only 
daughter — his  only  child  —  came  first. 

If  Jephthah  was  in  communication  with  God,  why  did  God 
allow  this  man  to  make  this  vow ;  and  why  did  he  allow  the 
daughter  that  he  loved  to  be  first,  and  why  did  he  keep  silent 
and  allow  the  vow  to  be  kept,  while  flames  devoured  the 
daughter's  flesh? 

St.  Paul  is  not  authority.  He  praises  Samuel,  the  man  who 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces ;  David,  who  compelled  hundreds  to 
pass  under  the  saws  and  harrows  of  death,  and  many  others 
who  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  helpless.  Paul  is  an 
unsafe  guide.  He  who  commends  the  brutalities  of  the  past, 
sows  the  seeds  of  future  crimes. 

If  **  believers  are  not  obliged  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Jephthah  "  are  they  free  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Jehovah  ? 
If  you  will  read  the  account  you  will  see  that  the  *  *  spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  Jephthah  '*  when  he  made  the  cruel  vow.  If 
Fkul  did  not  commend  Jephthah  for  keeping  this  vow,  what 
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was  the  act  that  excited  his  admiration  ?  Was  it  because 
Jcphthah  slew  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ' '  forty  and  two 
thousand  "  of  the  sons  of  Ejjhraim  ? 

In  regard  to  Abraham,  the  argument  is  precisely  the  same, 
except  that  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  interfered,  and  allowed  an 
animal  to  be  slain  instead. 

One  of  the  answers  given  by  you  is  that  "  it  may  be  allowed 
tfiat  the  narrative  is  not  within  our  comprehension  "  ;  and  for 
that  reason  you  say  that  "it  behooves  us  to  tread  cautiously 
in  approaching  il."     Why  cautiously? 

These  stories  of  Abraham  and  Jephthah  have  cost  many  an 
innocent  life.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  here  in  my  country,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Freeman,  believing  that  God  demanded 
at  least  the  show  of  obedience — believing  what  he  had  read  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  "without  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission,"  and  so  believing,  touched  witli  insanity,  sac- 
rificed his  littlL'  girl — plunged  into  her  innocent  breast  the 
dagger,  believing  it  to  be  Goti's  will,  and  thinking  that  if  it 
were  not  God's  will  his  hand  would  be  stayed. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  pathetic  than  die  story  of  this  crime 
told  by  this  man. 

Nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  conception  of  a 
God  who  demands  sacrifice  —  of  a  God  who  would  ask  of  3 
father  lh;iS  he  murder  his  son^of  a  father  that  he  would  bum 
his  daughter.  It  is  far  beyond  my  comiirehension  how  any 
man  evki-  could   h.ivv  believed   Huch   an   inlinite,  such  a  cruel 


I   Jrphlh, 
I'sot  the 
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and  you  say  that :  * 'According  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  Adam 
and  Eve  were  placed  under  a  law,  not  of  consciously  per- 
ceived right  and  wrong,  but  of  simple  obedience.  The  tree  of 
which  alone  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  was  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  duty  lay  for  them  in  following 
the  command  of  the  Most  High,  before  and  until  they  became 
capable  of  appreciating  it  by  an  ethical  standard.  Their 
knowledge  was  but  that  of  an  infant  who  has  just  reached  the 
stage  at  which  he  can  comprehend  that  he  is  ordered  to  do 
this  or  that,  but  not  the  nature  of  the  things  so  ordered." 

If  Adam  and  Eve  could  not  **  consciously  perceive  right 
and  wrong,"  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  say  that  **duty  lay 
for  them  in  following  the  command  of  the  Most  High"? 
How  can  a  person  **  incapable  of  perceiving  right  and  wrong" 
have  an  idea  of  duty  ?  You  are  driven  to  say  that  Adam  and 
Eve  had  no  moral  sense.  How  under  such  circumstances 
could  they  have  the  sense  of  guilt,  or  of  obligation  ?  And  why 
should  such  persons  be  punished  ?  And  why  should  the  whole 
human  race  become  tainted  by  the  offence  of  those  who  had 
no  moral  sense  ? 

Do  you  intend  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Jehovah  al- 
lowed his  children  to  enslave  each  other  because  *  *  duty  lay 
for  them  in  following  the  command  of  the  Most  High"? 
Was  it  for  this  reason  that  he  caused  them  to  exterminate  each 
other  ?  Do  you  account  for  the  severity  of  his  punishments  by 
the  fact  that  the  poor  creatures  punished  were  not  aware  of  the 
enormity  of  the  offences  they  had  committed  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  God  who  has  one  of  his  children  stoned  to  death  for 
picking  up  sticks  on  Sunday,  and  allows  another  to  enslave 
his  fellow-man  ?  Have  you  discovered  any  theory  that  will 
account  for  both  of  these  facts  ? 

Another  word  as  to  Abraham  : — You  defend  his  willingness 
to  kill  his  son  because  *  *  the  estimate  of  human  life  at  the  time 
was  different"  —  because  **the  position  of  the  father  in  the 
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Cniuly  was  diilennt :  its  (netnbcn  vera  nguded  at  ia  temt 

his  propCTly ; "  and  becauae  "  there  w  every  rcMon  w 

•nppORC  that  around  Abrslun  in  Ubc  '  Uad  td  Horiah  *  the 

praakc  of  bunua  lanifict  at  an  act  of  rctijpon  was  la  taU 

vigat." 

Vtt  us  eaanine  th«te  thrm  excuses  :  Was  Jehovah  justiAed 
ia  pattinf  a  low  estitiule  on  human  lift  t  Was  he  in  cafncsi 
n  he  aid  "that  wbcMO  thcdtlcth  man's  bhxx],  by  tnaa  shall 
hb  blood  be  tbed"^  Did  be  ponder  to  the  baibariaA  view  of 
tbtwofthlcHKasuf  lifc?  iribccstunaleDrbununtife  wmIdw, 
what  was  dte  ncriJice  worth  f 

Was  the  son  the  property  o(  the  Either  f  Did  Jehovah  up> 
boM  this  savage  view  f  Had  the  father  the  right  to  teD  or  kiO 
his  child  r 

Do  you  de&od  Jehovah  aad  Abnlian  bctwa*  the  ignonac 
wrttdMs  in  the  "land  of  Uoriali."  knowing nocbinit  o' ihc ma 
God.  cut  the  throals  of  ihetr  babes  "aaanact  of  rcUgioa"  ? 

Was  Jehovah  led  away  by  the  example  of  tbe  Cods  of  MociahP 
Do  you  noi  see  that  your  excuses  are  lunply  tbe  n^geftkan 
of  other  crimes? 

Vi.ii  vp  rWrly  that  thf?  Hind'wi  molhrr.  whrn  *hr  throws 
her  babe  into  the  Ganges  at  the  cummjnil  of  hrr  (khI,  *'  una 
agairLsl  fir»t  principlrs"  ;  but  you  excuM-  Abnham  licciu^r  he 
hvetl  in  ihr  childhood  of  the  nicr.  Can  Jehovah  be  excused 
because  of  hii  youth?  Not  saiisficU  »iih  your  ripUnjtioa. 
your  di-tcncea  and  excuKes,  you  takr  ihr  ^ri'und  ih.il  «hea 
Abrah.im  sji<l  :  "My  Mm.  CkmI  will  iinivi.lr  a  Limb  l.>r  i  burnt 
oflrnnK,  "  hr  may  h.ivc  "briirvrd  implicittv  thjt  a  way  of  rrs- 
cuc  would  Iw  found  for  his  son."  In  oih<r  »oril>.  that  Abra- 
ham did  not  tx'lirvr  that  he  «ouId  be  rr<iuiml  to  >hrd  the 
bIo<Hl  ..f  I^ic.  S<.  that,  after  all,  the  lailh  of  Ahraham 
consisted  in  "  believing  implicitly  "    that  Jehovah   wa>  not  in 

Vou  have  discovered  a  way  by  which,  as  you  think,  the  neck 
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of  orthodoxy  can  escape  the  noose  of  Darwin,  and  in  that  con- 
nection you  use  this  remarkable  language  : 

*  *  I  should  reply  that  the  moral  history  of  man,  in  its  principal 
stream,  has  been  distinctly  an  evolution  from  the  first  until  now." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  statement  agrees  with  the  one  in 
the  beginning  of  your  Remarks,  in  which  you  speak  of  the  hu- 
man constitution  in  its  ''warped,  impaired  and  dislocated" 
condition.  When  you  wrote  that  line  you  were  certainly  a 
theologian — a  believer  in  the  Episcopal  creed — and  your 
mind,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  was  at  that  moment  contem- 
plating man  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  created — perfect  in 
every  part.  At  that  time  you  were  endeavoring  to  account  for 
the  unbelief  now  in  the  world,  and  you  did  this  by  stating  that 
the  human  constitution  is  ''warped,  impaired  and  dislocated"  ; 
but  the  moment  you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
truths  uttered  by  Darwin,  you  admit  ' '  that  the  moral  history 
of  man  has  been  distinctly  an  evolution  from  the  first  until 
now."  Is  not  this  a  fountain  that  brings  forth  sweet  and  bitter 
waters  ? 

I  insist,  that  the  discoveries  of  Darwin  do  away  absolutely 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — with  the  account  of  crea- 
tion in  Genesis,  and  demonstrate  not  simply  the  falsity,  not  sim- 
ply the  wickedness,  but  the  foolishness  of  the  "  sacred  volume." 

There  is  nothing  in  Darwin  to  show  that  all  has  been  evolved 
from  "  primal  night  and  from  chaos."  There  is  no  evidence 
of  "primal  night."  There  is  no  proof  of  universal  chaos. 
Did  your  Jehovah  spend  an  eternity  in  "primal  night,"  with 
no  companion  but  chaos. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  long  a  lower  form  may  require 
to  reach  a  higher.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  forms  can 
be  simply  modified  or  absolutely  changed.  These  facts  have 
not  the  slightest  tendency  to  throw  the  slightest  light  on  the 
beginning  or  on  the  destiny  of  things. 

I  most  cheerfully  admit  that  gods  have  the  right  to  create 
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swiftly  or  slow!}-.  The  reptile  may  become  a  bird  in  one  day, 
or  in  a  thousand  billion  years — this  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  first  cause,  but  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God  ofintinile  power  and  wisdom. 

Does  not  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  thing  created  show  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  creator  ?  The  church 
demonstrated  the  faUity  and  folly  of  Darwin's  theories  by 
showing  that  they  contradicted  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation, 
and  now  the  theories  of  Darwin  having  been  fairly  established, 
the  church  says  that  the  Mosaic  account  is  true,  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  Darwin.  Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Darwin 
was  mistaken,  what  then  ? 

To  me  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  one  who  really  feels  that  ' '  the  gap  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals  or  thizir  relationship  was  staled,  perhaps, 
even  more  emphatically  by  Bishop  Buder  than  by  Darwin." 

Butler  answered  deists,  who  objected  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
Bible,  and  yet  lauded  the  God  of  Nature  by  showing  that  the 
God  of  Nature  is  as  cruel  as  the  God  of  the  Bible.  That  is  to 
say,  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  both  Gods  are  bad.  He  had 
no  possible  conception  of  the  splendid  generalizations  of 
Darwin — the  great  truths  that  have  revolutionized  the  thought 
of  the  world. 

But  there  was  one  question  asked  by  Bishop  Butler  that 
throws  a  flame  oflit;ht  upon  the  jirobable  origin  of  most,  if  not 
a!!,  ri.]iL:ion-^ :  "  Why  mijjht  not  whole  communities  and  public 
bodirs  he  Mi/rd  wiih  iits  of  insanity  as  well  as  individuals?  " 

Ifyiiu  nil' ciin\inr,il  i!i,u  Mo,t.-s  and  Darwin  are  in  exact 
acc'ird,  will  yim  'ni.-  •^in,i\  (■iinu;,'h  to  tell  who.  in  your  judg- 
ment, were  lli.' ivir-nN  ,,f  .Ad,m]  and    Rve?     Do  you  find   in 

s]>ircd  fact"  that  a  Rib,  comnicncini;  with  Monogonic  Propa- 
gation—  falling  into  halvi's  by  a  contraction  in  the  middle  — 
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reaching,  after  many  ages  of  Evolution,  the  Amphigonic  stage, 
and  then,  by  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  assisted  by  Natural 
Selection,  moulded  and  modified  by  Environment,  became  at 
last,  the  mother  of  the  human  race  ? 

Here  is  a  world  in  which  there  are  coundess  varieties  of  life 
—  these  varieties  in  all  probability  related  to  each  other  —  all 
living  upon  each  other — everything  devouring  something, 
and  in  its  turn  devoured  by  something  else  —  everywhere  claw 
and  beak,  hoof  and  tooth,— everything  seeking  the  life  of 
something  else — every  drop  of  water  a  batde-field,  every  atom 
being  for  some  wild  beast  a  jungle  —  every  place  a  golgotha — 
and  such  a  world  is  declared  to  be  the  work  of  the  infinitely 
wise  and  compassionate. 

According  to  your  idea,  Jehovah  prepared  a  home  for  his 
children  —  first  a  garden  in  which  they  should  be  tempted  and 
fi-om  which  they  should  be  driven ;  then  a  world  filled  with 
briers  and  thorns  and  wild  and  poisonous  beasts  —  a  world  in 
which  the  air  should  be  filled  with  the  enemies  of  human  life— 
a  world  in  which  disease  should  be  contagious,  and  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  tell,  except  by  actual  experiment,  the  poison- 
ous from  the  nutritious.  And  these  children  were  allowed  to 
live  in  dens  and  holes  and  fight  their  way  against  monstrous 
serpents  and  crouching  beasts  —  were  allowed  to  live  in  igno- 
rance and  fear — to  have  false  ideas  of  this  good  and  loving 
God  —  ideas  so  false,  that  they  made  of  him  a  fiend  —  ideas  so 
false,  that  they  sacrificed  their  wives  and  babes  to  appease  the 
imaginary  wrath  of  this  monster.  And  this  God  gave  to  dif- 
ferent nations  different  ideas  of  himself,  knowing  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  these  nations  would  meet  upon  coundess 
fields  of  death  and  drain  each  other's  veins. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  had  the  world  been  so  that 
parents  would  transmit  only  their  virtues  —  only  their  perfec- 
tions, physical  and  mental, — allowing  their  diseases  and  their 
vices  to  perish  with  them  ? 
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In  my  ivply  to  Dr.  Field  I  bad  naked  :  Why  Kbould  Cod 
demand  a  racrifice  from  nun  ?     Why  should  the  infinite  ask 
utything  from  the  AnitE  ?    Should  the  >un  ben  from  the  glow- 
worm, »ad  should  the  moraeotuy  spark  excite  the  envy  of  the 
e  of  lie  hi? 
Upon  which  you  remark,  "  that  if  the  infinite  ia  to  make  no 
It  upon  the  finite,  by  parit}*  of  ravoning.  (he  (rrait  and 
f  ihoald  annxty  make  them  on  the  weak  and  smaQ." 
Cui  this  be  oDed  rauoniag  ?    Why  ibould  the  infinite  <fe- 
<  muhI  •  ncrifioe  from  mao  t    In  tb«  fintt  (>lace,  the  infinite  b 
I  eMdiikmleM — the  bifinlie  caniMt  w^uit  —  ihe  infinite  has.     A 
eondltianed  brinjc  may  want ;  but  the  i^tification  of  a  wwx 
involvci  a  change  of  coodition.     If  Cod  be  cnnditiook^  be 
n  have  do  wanti— coofc<|uentfy,  no  human  beia|[  can  gratify 

"  if  the  infinite  b  to  make  no  demaiidi 
opon  the  finite,  by  parity  of  rcaaoning,  the  gnat  and  ftrang 
■bonld  icarcely  nuke  them  on  the  weak  and  amall." 

The  great  haw  wanta.  The  Mrong  are  oAen  in  need.  Is 
peril,  and  the  great  and  rtranK  titten  nrt^l  the  *ervioa  of  dte 
small  and  weak.  It  was  the  mou^e  that  frrrd  the  lion.  F.nt>- 
land  is  a  j^rvai  and  powerful  nation  —  yet  *hc  m.iy  m-ed  ihc 
assistance  of  the  weakest  uf  her  citi/<-ns.  Thr  wucUl  is  filled 
with  illu-.lrali»ns. 

Th<-  l.ick  of  loRic  is  in  ihi*  :  The  infinite  cannot  want  any- 
thing ;  thf  stronj;  and  the  K"^^*  may.  anil  a^  a  f.u  t  jUay*  do. 
The  K""'-*' ami  the  MnmK  c.tnnot  hfl|)  thr  innnitc  —  they  can 
help  Ihe  sn).ill  ami  the  wejk.  and  the  sm.iU  .iml  the  weak  can 
often  help  the  f^TtJi  and  strong. 

You  a>k  :  "  Why  then  should  the  (athcr  make  ilrnunds  of 
love,  ol.e(lirnce.  and  sacrifice  from  his  yoimg  chil.l  *  " 

No  senMblc  father  ever  demanded  love  frum  his  child. 
Every  civilized  father  knows  that  luve  rises  like  the  |>erfumc 
from  a  flower.      You  cannot  command  it  by  simple  authority. 
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It  cannot  obey.  A  father  demands  obedience  from  a  child  for 
the  good  of  the  child  and  for  the  good  of  himself.  But  sup- 
pose the  father  to  be  infinite  —  why  should  the  child  sacrifice 
anything  for  him? 

But  it  may  be  that  you  answer  all  these  questions,  all  these 
difficulties,  by  admitting,  as  you  have  in  your  Remarks,  **  that 
these  problems  are  insoluble  by  our  understanding." 

Why,  then,  do  you  accept  them?  Why  do  you  defend 
that  which  you  cannot  understand  ?  Why  does  your  reason 
volunteer  as  a  soldier  under  the  flag  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible? 

I  asked  of  Dr.  Field,  and  I  ask  again,  this  question :  Why 
should  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerfid  God  destroy  the  good 
and  preserve  the  vile  ? 

What  do  I  mean  by  this  question  ?  Simply  this :  The  earth- 
quake, the  lightning,  the  pestilence,  are  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons. The  vile  are  not  always  destroyed,  the  good  are  not 
always  saved.  I  asked :  Why  should  God  treat  all  alike  in 
this  world,  and  in  another  make  an  infinite  difiference  ?  This, 
I  suppose,  is  **  insoluble  to  our  understanding." 

Why  should  Jehovah  allow  his  worshipers,  his  adorers,  to 
be  destroyed  by  his  enemies  ?  Can  you  by  any  possibility  an- 
swer this  question  ? 

You  may  account  for  all  these  inconsistencies,  these  cruel 
contradictions,  as  John  Wesley  accounted  for  earthquakes 
when  he  insisted  that  they  were  produced  by  the  wickedness 
of  men,  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  was  for  every- 
body to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And  you  may  have 
some  way  of  showing  that  Mr.  Wesley's  idea  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

You  seem  to  think  that  as  long  as  there  is  more  goodness 
than  evil  in  the  world  —  as  long  as  there  is  more  joy  than  sad- 
ness—  we  are  compelled  to  infer  that  the  author  of  the  world 
b  infinitely  good,  powerfiil,  and  wise,  and  that  as  long  as  a 
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majority  are  out  of  glitters  and  prisons,  the  "divine scheme" 
is  a  success. 

According  to  this  system  of  logic,  if  there  were  a  few  more 
unfortunates  —  if  there  was  just  a  httle  more  evil  than  good  — 
then  we  would  be  driven  to  acknowledge  that  the  world  was 
created  by  an  infinitely  malevolent  being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  such 
that  not  only  your  theologians  but  your  apostles,  and  not  only 
your  apostles  but  your  prophets,  and  not  only  your  prophets 
but  your  Jehovah,  have  all  been  forced  to  account  for  the  evil, 
the  injustice  and  the  suffering,  by  the  wickedness  of  man,  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart  and  the  wiles  and  machi- 
nations of  a  malevolent  being  second  only  in  power  to  Jehovah 
himself. 

Again  and  again  you  have  called  me  to  account  for  "  mere 
suggestions  and  assertions  without  proof";  and  yet  your  re- 
marks are  filled  with  assertions  and  mere  suggestions  without 
proof. 

You  admit  that  "great  believers  arc  not  able  to  explain  the 
inequalities  of  adjustment  between  human  beings  and  the 
conditions  in  which  they  have  been  set  down  to  work  out 
their  destiny." 

How  do  you  know  "that  they  have  been  set  down  to  work 
out  their  destiny"?  If  that  was,  and  is,  the  purpose,  then  the 
hi'ing  who  .settled  the  "  destiny,"  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  "worked  out,"  is  responsible  for  all  that  happens. 

And  is  this  the  end  of  your  argument,  "That  you  arc  not 
able  to  explain  the  intqualLtics  of  adjustment  between  human 
beings"  ?  Is  the  solution  of  this  prnhlem  lu'vond  your  power? 
Does  the  Bible  shed  no  tight  ?  Is  the  Christian  in  the  presence 
of  this  question  as  dumb  as  the  agnostic  ?  When  the  injuatice 
of  this  world  is  so  (lai;r:int  that  ynu  cmnot  harmoni;;e  that 
awful  fact  with  the  wiMlnm  and  goodness  of  an  infinite  God,  do 
you  not  see  that  you   li.ive  surrendired,  or  at  least  that  ynu 
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have  raised  a  flag  of  truce  beneath  which  your  adversary  ac- 
cepts as  final  your  statement  that  you  do  not  know  and  that 
your  imagination  is  not  sufficient  to  frame  an  excuse  for  God  ? 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  at  last  even  you  have 
been  driven  to  say  that :  '*  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  re- 
spectively according  to  our  means  and  opportunities,  to  decide 
by  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason  given  us,  the  great  ques- 
tions of  natural  and  revealed  religion." 

You  admit  **  that  I  am  to  decide  for  myself,  by  the  use  of 
my  reason,'*  whether  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  or  not — 
whether  there  is  any  revealed  religion  —  and  whether  there  be 
or  be  not  an  infinite  being  who  created  and  who  governs  this 
world. 

You  also  admit  that  we  are  to  decide  these  questions  ac- 
cording to  the  balance  of  the  evidence. 

Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  ?  Did 
Jehovah  say  to  the  husband  that  if  his  wife  became  convinced, 
according  to  her  means  and  her  opportunities,  and  decided 
according  to  her  reason,  that  it  was  better  to  worship  some 
other  God  than  Jehovah,  then  that  he  was  to  say  to  her: 
**  You  are  entitled  to  decide  according  to  the  balance  of  the 
evidence  as  it  seems  to  you  * '  ? 

Have  you  abandoned  Jehovah  ?  Is  man  more  just  than  he? 
Have  you  appealed  from  him  to  the  standard  of  reason  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  leader  of  the  English  Liberals  is  nearer  civil- 
ized than  Jehovah  ? 

Do  you  know  that  in  this  sentence  you  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dawn  in  your  mind  ?  This  sentence  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  in  the  East  of  the  midnight  of  Episcopal  superstition 
there  is  the  herald  of  the  coming  day.  And  if  this  sentence 
shows  a  dawn,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  next : 

*  *  We  are  not  entided,  either  for  or  against  belief,  to  set  up  in 
this  province  any  rule  of  investigation  except  such  as  common 
sense  teaches  us  to  use  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life'*  ? 
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This  certainly  is  a  morning  star.  Let  me  take  this  statement, 
let  me  hold  it  as  a  torch,  and  by  its  light  1  beg  of  you  to  read 
the  Bible  once  again. 

Is  it  in  accordance  with  reason  that  an  infinitely  good  and 
loving  God  would  drown  a  world  that  he  had  taken  no  means 
to  civilize — to  whom  he  had  given  no  bible,  no  gospel. — 
taught  no  scientific  fact  and  in  which  the  seeds  of  art  had  not 
been  sown ;  that  he  would  create  a  world  that  ought  to  be 
drowned  ?  That  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  would  create  a  rival, 
knowing  that  the  rival  would  fill  perdition  wilh  countless  souls 
destined  to  suffer  eternal  pain?  Is  it  accoiding  to  common 
sense  that  an  infinitely  good  God  would  order  some  of  his 
children  to  kill  others  ?  That  he  would  command  soldiers  to 
rip  open  with  the  sword  of  war  the  bodies  of  women — wreak- 
ing vengeance  on  babes  unborn?  Is  it  according  to  reason 
that  a  good,  loving,  compassionate,  and  just  God  would  estab- 
lish slavery  among  men,  and  that  a  pure  God  would  uphold 
polygamy?  Is  it  according  to  common  sense  that  he  who 
wished  to  make  men  merciful  and  loving  would  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  animals,  so  that  his  altars  would  be  wet  with  the 
blood  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves?  Is  it  according  to  reason 
that  a  good  God  would  inflict  tortures  upon  his  ignorant  chil- 
dren—  that  he  would  torture  animals  to  death — and  is  it  in 
accordance  with  common  sense  and  reason  that  this  God  would 
create  countless  billions  of  people  knowing  that  they  would  be 
eternally  damned  ? 

What  is  common  sense  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  obser\'ation,  rea- 
son and  experience,  or  is  it  the  child  of  credulity  ? 

TIktc  is  this  curious  fact  :  The  f.ir  ])ast  and  ihc  {.,r  future 
seem  lo  bcluii;.;  to  the  miniculous  and  ihe  nu)iistn>us.  The 
proetil,  :i-^  a  rul.\  is  the  rrahn  of  common  sense.  If  you  say 
to  a  iH.L.i  :  ■■Mi-hteen  hundied  yrars  ;i|.;n  llic  dead  were 
vaJMd,"  hewillre,)ly:  ■■\\-.  i  know  thai.' '  And  if  you  say: 
■■.\  Iniiidi-ed   thnu.-.iiid   yiars  frotn   now  all   the  dead  will  be 
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raised,"  he  will  probably  reply  :  **  I  presume  so.**  But  if  you 
tell  him:  ''I  saw  a  dead  man  raised  to-day,"  he  will  ask, 
'*  From  what  madhouse  have  you  escaped  ?  " 

The  moment  we  decide  *  *  according  to  reason, "  *  *  according  to 
the  balance  of  evidence,  *  *  we  are  charged  with  *  *  having  violated 
the  laws  of  social  morality  and  decency,**  and  the  defender  of  the 
miraculous  and  the  incomprehensible  takes  another  position. 

The  theologian  has  a  city  of  refuge  to  which  he  flies — an  old 
breastwork  behind  which  he  kneels — a  rifle-pit  into  which  he 
crawls.  You  have  described  this  city,  this  breastwork,  this 
rifle-pit  and  also  the  leaf  under  which  the  ostrich  of  theology 
thrusts  its  head.     Let  me  quote  : 

**  Our  demands  for  evidence  must  be  limited  by  the  general 
reason  of  the  case.  Does  that  general  reason  of  the  case  make 
it  probable  that  a  finite  being,  with  a  finite  place  in  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  devised  and  administered  by  a  being  who  is 
infinite,  would  be  able  even  to  embrace  within  his  view,  or 
rightly  to  appreciate  all  the  motives  or  aims  that  there  may 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  divine  disposer?** 

And  this  is  what  you  call  **  deciding  by  the  use  of  the  faculty 
of  reason,  *  *  *  *  according  to  the  evidence,  *  *  or  at  least  *  *  according 
to  the  balance  of  evidence.**  This  is  a  conclusion  reached  by  a 
•*  rule  of  investigation  such  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  use 
in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.'*  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  explain  what  it  is  to  act  contrary  to  evidence,  or  contrary  to 
common  sense  ?  Can  you  imagine  a  superstition  so  gross  that 
it  cannot  be  defended  by  that  argument  ? 

Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  could  have  been  easier  than  for 
Jehovah  to  have  reasonably  explained  his  scheme.  You  may 
answer  that  the  human  intellect  is  not  sufficient  to  understand 
the  explanation.  Why  then  do  not  theologians  stop  explaining  ? 
Why  do  they  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  explain  that 
which  they  admit  God  would  have  explained  had  the  human 
mind  been  capable  of  understanding  it  ? 
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How  much  better  would  it  have  been  if  Jehovah  had  said  a 
few  tilings  on  these  subjects.  It  always  seemed  wonderful  to  me 
that  he  spent  several  days  and  nights  on  Mount  Sinai  explain- 
ing to  Moses  how  he  could  detect  the  presence  nf  leprosy, 
without  once  thinking  to  give  him  a  prescription  for  its  cure. 

There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  opportunities  for 
this  God  to  withdraw  from  these  questions  the  shadow  and  the 
cloud.  When  Jehovah  out  of  the  whirlwind  asked  questions 
of  Job,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  Job  had  asked 
and  Jehovah  had  answered. 

You  say  that  we  should  be  governed  by  evidence  and  by 
common  sense.  Then  you  tell  us  that  the  questions  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reason,  and  with  which  common  sense  has 
nothing  to  do.  If  we  then  ask  for  an  explanation,  you  reply 
in  the  .scornful  challenge  of  Dante. 

You  seem  to  imagine  that  every  man  who  gives  an  opinion, 
takes  his  solemn  oath  that  the  opinion  is  the  absolute  end  of 
all  investigation  on  that  subject. 

In  my  opinion,  Shakespeare  was,  intellectually,  the  greatest 
of  the  human  race,  and  my  inlenlion  was  simply  to  express 
that  view.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  one  would  sup- 
pose that  I  thought  Shakespeare  a  greater  actor  than  Garrick, 
a  more  wonderful  composer  than  Wagner,  a  better  violinist 
than  Remenyi,  or  a  heavier  man  ihan  Daniel  Lambert.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  you  were  misled  by  my  words  and  really 
supposed  tliat  I  inlcndt'd  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was  a  greater 
gt-nL-r.il  than  Gc's;ir.  But,  after  all,  your  criticism  has  no  pos- 
sible bearing  on  the  point  at  issue.  Is  it  an  effort  to  avoid 
that  which  caiinot  be  met  ?  The  r^al  question  is  this:  If  we 
caiinoi  aixovuit  tor  Christ  without  a  miracle,  how  can  we  ac- 
count tor  Sh.ikrs|HMr<-?  Dr.  I-'iiiil  look  the  ground  that 
Christ  himself  was  a  minicle  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  account 
for  such  a  being  in  any  natural  way  ;  ami,  guided  by  common 
sense,  guided   by  the  rule  iif  investigation  such  as  common 
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sense  teaches,  I  called  attention  to  Buddha,  Mohammed,  Con- 
iiicius,  and  Shakespeare. 

In  another  place  in  your  Remarks,  when  my  statement 
about  Shakespeare  was  not  in  your  mind;  you  say :  *  'All  is 
done  by  steps  —  nothing  by  strides,  leaps  or  bounds — all  from 
protoplasm  up  to  Shakespeare.**  Why  did  you  end  the  series 
with  Shakespeare  ?  Did  you  intend  to  say  Dante,  or  Bishop 
Butler  ? 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  much  ingenuity  a  great  man  exer- 
cises when  guided  by  what  he  calls  **the  rule  of  investigation 
as  suggested  by  common  sense. ' '  I  pointed  out  some  things 
that  Christ  did  not  teach  —  among  others,  that  he  said  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  family  relation,  nothing  against  slavery, 
nothing  about  education,  nothing  as  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  nations,  nothing  as  to  any  scientific  truth.  And  this  is  an- 
swered by  saying  that  **  I  am  quite  able  to  point  out  the  way 
in  which  the  Savior  of  the  world  might  have  been  much 
greater  as  a  teacher  than  he  actually  was." 

Is  this  an  answer,  or  is  it  simply  taking  refuge  behind  a 
name  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  Christ  had  told  his 
disciples  that  they  must  not  persecute ;  that  they  had  no  right 
to  destroy  their  fellow-men  ;  that  they  must  not  put  heretics  in 
dungeons,  or  destroy  them  with  flames ;  that  they  must  not 
invent  and  use  instruments  of  torture ;  that  they  must  not  ap- 
peal to  brutality,  nor  endeavor  to  sow  with  bloody  hands  the 
seeds  of  peace  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  had  he 
said:  **I  come  not  to  bring  a  sword,  but  peace"?  Would 
not  this  have  saved  coundess  cruelties  and  coundess  lives  ? 

You  seem  to  think  that  you  have  fidly  answered  my  objec- 
tion when  you  say  that  Christ  taught  the  absolute  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage. 

Why  should  a  husband  and  wife  be  compelled  to  live  with 
each  other  after  love  is  dead  ?  Why  should  the  wife  still  be 
bound  in  indissoluble  chains  to  a  husband  who  is  cruel,  infa- 
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mous,  and  false  ?  Why  should  her  life  be  destroyed  because 
of  his?  Why  should  she  be  chained  to  a  criminal  and  an  out- 
cast? Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophic  than  this.  Why 
fill  the  world  with  the  children  of  indifierence  and  haired  ? 

The  marriage  uontract  is  the  most  important,  the  most 
sacrtd  that  human  beings  can  make.  It  will  be  sacredly  kept 
by  good  men  and  by  good  women.  But  if  a  loving  woman  — 
tender  nobk  and  true  —  makes  this  contract  with  a  man 
whom  she  btlicvcd  to  be  worthy  of  all  respect  and  love,  and 
■who  is  found  to  be  a  cruel,  worthless  wretch,  why  should  her 
life  be  lost? 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
contraci  knuis  to  its  violation,  forms  an  excuse  for  immorahty, 
eats  out  tile  very  heart  of  truth,  and  gives  to  vice  that  which 
alone  belongs  to  love  ? 

But  in  order  that  you  may  know  why  the  objection  was 
raised,  I  C!i!l  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Christ  offered  a 
reward,  not  only  in  this  world  but  in  another,  to  any  hus- 
band who  would  desert  his  wife.  And  do  you  know  that 
this  hideous  offer  caused  millions  to  desert  their  wives  and 
children  ? 

Theologians  have  the  habit  of  using  names  instead  of  argu- 
ments— of  appealing  to  some  man,  great  in  some  direction,  to 
establish  their  creed  ;  but  we  alt  know  that  no  man  is  great 
(.■nough  to  be  an  authority,  except  in  that  ]>articular  domain  in 
which  he  -.von  his  ^.^minence  ;  and  we  all  know  that  great  men 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  reasons  are  better  than 
names. 

After  taking  the  ground  that  Christ  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  teacher  than  he  actually  was,  you  ask  :  **  Where  would 
have  been  the  wisdom  of  delivering  to  an  uninstructed  popula- 
tion of  a  particular  age  a  codified  religion  which  was  to  serve 
for  all  nations,  all  ages,  all  states  of  civilization  ?  " 

Does  not  this  question  admit  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  will 
not  serve  for  all  nations,  all  ages  and  all  states  of  civilization  ? 

But  let  me  ask  :  If  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  '  *  to  deliver  to 
an  uninstructed  population  of  a  particular  age  a  certain  religion 
suited  only  for  that  particular  age,"  why  should  a  civilized  and 
scientific  age  eighteen  hundred  years  afterwards  be  absolutely 
bound  by  that  religion  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  your  position 
cannot  be  defended,  and  that  you  have  provided  no  way  for 
retreat  ?  If  the  religion  of  Christ  was  for  that  age,  is  it  for  this  ? 
Are  you  willing  to  admit  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not 
for  all  time?  If,  then,  four  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
commandments  were  given  not  simply  for  '*an  uninstructed 
population  of  a  particular  age,  but  for  all  time,  * '  can  you  give 
a  reason  why  the  religion  of  Christ  should  not  have  been  of  the 
same  character  ? 

In  the  first  place  you  say  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to 
the  world — that  he  has  revealed  a  religion  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  that  **he  has  not  revealed  a  perfect  religion,  for  the 
reason  that  no  room  would  be  left  for  the  career  of  human 
thought.'* 

Why  did  not  God  reveal  this  imperfect  religion  to  all  people 
instead  of  to  a  small  and  insignificant  tribe,  a  tribe  without  com- 
merce and  without  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 
Why  did  he  hide  this  imperfect  light  under  a  bushel  ?  If  the 
light  was  necessary  for  one,  was  it  not  necessary  for  all  ?  And 
why  did  he  drown  a  world  to  whom  he  had  not  even  given  that 
light?     According  to  your  reasoning,  would  there  not  have 
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f  been  left  greater  room  for  the  career  of  human  thought,  had  no 
revcklion  been  maci:^  ? 

You  say  that  ' '  you  have  known  a  person  who  after  studying 
the  old  classical  or  Olympian  reliyion  for  a  third  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, at  length  began  to  hope  that  he  had  some  partial  compre- 
hension of  it — some  inkling  of  what  is  meant."  You  say  this 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand 
the  Bible.  If  it  is  so  difficult,  why  do  you  call  it  a  revelation? 
And  yel,  according  to  your  creed,  the  man  who  docs  not  un- 
derstand the  revelation  and  believe  it,  or  who  does  not  believe 
il,  whether  he  understands  it  or  not,  is  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
cvurlasting  pain.     Ought  not  the  revelation  to  be  revealed  ? 

In  order  lo  escape  from  the  fact  that  Christ  denounced  the 
chosen  people  of  God  as  "  a  generation  of  vipers ' '  and  as 
"  whited  sepulchres,"  you  take  the  ground  that  the  scribes  and 
pliarisees  were  not  the  chosen  peojile.  Of  \^hat  blood  were 
they?  It  will  nut  do  to  say  that  they  were  not  the  people.  Can 
ymi  deny  that  Chri.st  addressed  the  chosen  people  when  he  said  : 
"Jerusalem,  which  kiUcst  the  prophets  and  stonesl  ihem  that 
are  sent  unto  thee"  ? 

You  have  c;dled  ine  to  an  account  for  -what  I  said  in  regard 
to  .Ananias  and  Sapphira.  /^r>J/,  I  ain  charged  with  having 
said  that  the  apostles  conceived  the  idea  of  having  all  things 
in  eommon,  and  you  denounce  this  as  an  interpolation  ;  second, 
"ifi.ii  in(iti\'i-s  offirudenee  are  suited  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  have 
inlliiiiii  tcl  tin;  ofkiuliuL,'  couple" — and  this  is  charged  as  an 
iiiti  r]".l.innn  ;  .ind,  //;/>r/.  that  I  stated  that  thf  a]Josili.-s  .sent  for 
tlir   :y\u-   Mf-  A.i.uii,!^  — ami   Ihi^   is   characlcri^L-d   as  a  pure   in- 
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*'  Neither  was  there  anj  anions:  them  that  lacked,  for  as  manj  as  were  pos- 
sessed of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  thin{i:s  that 
were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles*  feet :  and  distribution  was  made 
unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need.  And  Joses,  who  bj  the  apostles  was 
sumamed  Barnabas  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  son  of  consolation),  a  Lerite 
and  of  the  country  of  Cyprus,  having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money,  and 
laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet** 

Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  idea  was  in  all  probability 
suggested  by  the  men  at  whose  feet  the  property  was  laid.  It 
never  entered  my  mind  that  the  idea  originated  with  those  who 
had  land  for  sale.  There  may  be  a  different  standard  by  which 
human  nature  is  measured  in  your  country,  than  in  mine ;  but 
if  the  thing  had  happened  in  the  United  States,  I  feel  abso- 
lutely positive  that  it  would  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  apostles. 

"Ananias,  with  Sapphira,  his  wife,  sold  a  possession  and  kept  back  part  of  the 
price,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  it,  and  brought  a  certain  part  and  laid  it  at 
the  aposUes'  feet.*' 

In  my  Letter  to  Dr.  Field  I  stated  —  not  at  the  time  pre- 
tending to  quote  from  the  New  Testament — that  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  not  being  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  collaterals,  probably  concluded  to  keep  a  little 
— just  enough  to  keep  them  from  starvation  if  the  good  and 
pious  bankers  should  abscond.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
any  man  would  imagine  that  this  was  a  quotation,  and  I  feel 
like  asking  your  pardon  for  having  led  you  into  this  error. 
We  are  informed  in  the  Bible  that  **  they  kept  back  a  part  of 
the  price."  It  occurred  to  me,  **  judging  by  the  rule  of  in- 
vestigation according  to  common  sense,'*  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  this,  and  I  could  think  of  no  reason  except  that  they 
did  not  care  to  trust  the  apostles  with  all,  and  that  they  kept 
back  just  a  little,  thinking  it  might  be  useful  if  the  rest  should 
be  lost. 

According  to  the  account,  after  Peter  had  made  a  few  re- 
marks to  Ananias, 
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They  were  given  as  two  passages.  No  one  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  they  would  be  read  together  as  one,  and  no  one 
imagined  that  any  one  in  answering  the  argument  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  intended  as  one.  Neither  was 
there  in  this  the  slightest  negligence,  as  I  was  answering  a  man 
who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bible.  The  objection  was 
too  small  to  make.  It  is  hardly  large  enough  to  answer — 
and  had  it  not  been  made  by  you  it  would  not  have  been  an- 
swered. 

You  are  not  satisfied  with  what  I  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  immortality.  What  I  said  was  this :  The  idea  of  immor- 
tality, that  like  a  sea  has  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  human  heart, 
with  its  countless  waves  of  hope  and  fear  beating  against  the 
shores  and  rocks  of  time  and  fate,  was  not  bom  of  any  book, 
nor  of  any  creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  bom  of  human 
affection,  and  it  will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath  the  mists 
and  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness  as  long  as  love  kisses  the 
lips  of  death. 

You  answer  this  by  saying  that  **the  Egyptians  were  be- 
lievers in  immortality,  but  were  not  a  people  of  high  intellectual 
development" 

How  such  a  statement  tends  to  answer  what  I  have  said,  is 
beyond  my  powers  of  discernment.  Is  there  the  slightest  con- 
nection between  my  statement  and  your  objection  ? 

You  make  still  another  answer,  and  say  that  "the  ancient 
Greeks  were  a  race  of  perhaps  unparalled  intellectual  capacity, 
and  that  notwithstanding  that,  the  most  powerful  mind  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  that  of  Aristotle,  had  no  clear  conception 
of  a  personal  existence  in  a  future  state.  *'  May  I  be  allowed 
to  ask  this  simple  question  :  Who  has  ? 

Are  you  urging  an  objection  to  the  dogma  of  immortality, 
when  you  say  that  a  race  of  unparalled  intellectual  capacity  had 
no  confidence  in  it  ?  Is  that  a  doctrine  believed  only  by  people 
who  lack  intellectual  capacity  ?  I  stated  that  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality was  bom  of  love.     You  reply,  *  *  the  Egyptians  be- 
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Iteved  it,  but  they  were  not  intellectual."     Is  not  this  a  nan 
seguihtr  ?    The  question  is  ;  Were  they  a  loving  people  ? 

Does  history  show  that  there  is  a  mora!  governor  of  the 
world  ?  Wliat  witnesses  shall  we  call  ?  The  billions  of  slaves 
who  were  paid  with  blows? — the  countless  mothers  whose 
babes  were  sold  ?  Have  we  time  to  examine  the  Waldenses, 
tJie  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  vic- 
tims of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  all  those 
who  have  died  in  flames  ?  Shall  we  hear  the  story  of  Bruno  ? 
Shall  we  ask  Servetus?  Shall  we  ask  the  millions  slaughtered 
by  Christian  swords  in  America — all  the  victims  of  ambition, 
of  perjury,  of  ignorance,  of  superstition  and  revenge,  of  storm 
and  earthquake,  of  famine,  flood  and  fire? 

Can  all  the  agonies  and  crimes,  can  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  world  be  answered  by  reading  the  "  nobie  Psalm"  in  which 
are  found  the  words  :  ' '  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  so 
I  will  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me  "  ?  Do  you  prove 
the  truth  of  these  fine  words,  this  honey  of  Trebizond.  by  the 
victims  of  religious  persecution  ?  Shall  we  hear  the  sighs  and 
sobs  of  Siberia  ? 

Another  thing.  Why  should  you,  from  the  page  of  Greek 
history,  with  the  sponge  of  your  judgment,  wipe  out  all  names 
but  one,  and  tell  us  that  the  most  powerful  mind  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  was  thzit  of  Aristotle  ?  How  did  you  ascertain  this 
fact?  Is  it  not  fair  to  .suppose  that  you  merely  intended  to  say 
that,  according  to  your  view,  Aristotle  had  the  most  powerful 
mind  amonj,'  all  the  philosophers  of  Greece  ?  I  should  not  call 
attention  to  this,  except  for  your  criticism  on  a  like  remark  of 
mine  as  to  iIil-  intellectual  superiority  of  Shakespeare.  But  if 
you  knew  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  finding  out  your  meaning, 
from  your  words,  you  would  jiardon  me  for  calling  attention  to 
a  single  line  from  Aristotle:  "Clearness  is  the  virtue  of 
slyl^/' 

To  me  Epicurus  seems  far  greater  than  Aristotle.      He  had 
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clearer  vision.  His  cheek  was  closer  to  the  breast  of  nature, 
and  he  planted  his  philosophy  nearer  to  the  bed-rock  of  fact. 
He  was  practical  enough  to  know  that  virtue  is  the  means  and 
happiness  the  end  ;  that  the  highest  philosophy  is  the  art  of 
living.  He  was  wise  enough  to  say  that  nothing  is  of  the  slight- 
est value  to  man  that  does  not  increase  or  preserve  his  well- 
being,  and  he  was  great  enough  to  know  and  courageous 
enough  to  declare  that  all  the  gods  and  ghosts  were  monstrous 
phantoms  bom  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

I  still  insist  that  human  affection  is  the  foundation  of  the  idea 
of  immortality  ;  that  love  was  the  first  to  speak  that  word,  no 
matter  whether  they  who  spoke  it  were  savage  or  civilized, 
Egyptian  or  Greek.  But  if  we  are  immortal — if  there  be  an- 
other world — why  was  it  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  Certainly,  the  authors  of  that  book  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  it  from  the  Egyptians.  Why  was  it  not  revealed  by 
Jehovah  ?  Why  did  he  waste  his  time  in  giving  orders  for  the 
consecration  of  priests — in  saying  that  they  must  have  sheep's 
blood  put  on  their  right  ears  and  on  their  right  thumbs  and  on 
their  right  big  toes  ?  Could  a  God  with  any  sense  of  humor 
give  such  directions,  or  watch  without  huge  laughter  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  ceremony  ?  In  order  to  see  the  beauty,  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  such  a  consecration,  is  it  essential  to 
be  in  a  state  of  **  reverential  calm  **  ? 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Christ  did  not  tell  of  another  world 
distinctly,  clearly,  without  parable,  and  without  the  mist  of 
metaphor  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  as  a 
glittering  guess — a  possible  perhaps — but  as  a  clear  and 
demonstrated  truth  for  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

If  the  Old  Testament  proves  anything,  it  is  that  death  ends 
all.     And  the  New  Testament,  by  basing  immortality  on  the 
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resurrection  of  the  body,  but  "keeps  the  word  of  promise  to 
our  ear  and  breaks  it  to  our  hope." 

In  my  Reply  to  Dr.  Field,  1  said:  "The  truth  is,  that  no 
one  can  justly  be  held  responsible  for  his  thoughts.  The  brain 
thinks  without  asking  our  consent;  we  believe,  or  disbelieve, 
without  an  effort  of  the  will.  Belief  is  a  result.  It  is  the  effect 
of  evidence  upon  the  mind.  The  scales  turn  in  spite  of  him 
who  walches.  There  is  no  opportunity  of  being  honest  or 
dishonest  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  The  conclusion  is 
entirely  independent  of  desire.  We  must  believe,  or  we  must 
doubt,  in  spite  of  what  we  wish." 

Does  the  brain  think  without  our  consent  ?  Can  we  control 
our  thought?     Can  we  tell  what  we  are  going  to  think  to- 

Can  we  stop  thinking? 

Is  belief  the  result  of  that  which  to  us  is  evidence,  or  is  it  a 
product  of  the  will  ?  Can  the  scales  in  which  reason  weighs 
evidence  be  turned  by  the  will?  Why  then  should  evidence 
he  weighed  ?  If  it  all  depends  on  the  will,  what  is  evidence? 
Is  there  any  opportunity  of  being  dishonest  in  the  formation 
of  an  opinion?  Must  not  the  man  who  forms  the  opinion 
know  what  it  is?  He  cannot  knowingly  cheat  himself.  He 
cannot  be  deceived  with  dice  that  he  loads.  He  cannot  play 
unfairly  at  solitaire  without  knowing  that  he  has  lost  the  game. 
He  cannot  knowingly  weigh  with  false  scales  and  believe  in  the 
correctness  of  ihe  result. 
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The  question  is  whether  the  will  knowingly  can  change  evi- 
dence, and  whether  there  is  any  opportunity  of  being  dishonest 
in  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  You  have  changed  the  issue. 
You  have  erased  the  word  formation  and  interpolated  the 
word  expression. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  has  given  an  opinion,  knowing 
that  it  is  not  based  on  any  fact.  Can  you  say  that  he  has 
given  his  opinion  ?  The  moment  a  prejudice  is  known  to  be  a 
prejudice,  it  disappears.  Ignorance  b  the  soil  in  which  preju- 
dice must  grow.  Touched  by  a  ray  of  light,  it  dies.  The 
judgment  of  man  may  be  warped  by  prejudice  and  passion, 
but  it  cannot  be  consciously  warped.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  be  influenced  by  a  known  prejudice,  because  a  known 
prejudice  cannot  exist. 

I  am  not  contending  that  all  opinions  have  been  honestly 
expressed.  What  I  contend  is  that  when  a  dishonest  opinion 
has  been  expressed  it  is  not  the  opinion  that  was  formed. 

The  cases  suggested  by  you  are  not  in  point.  Fathers  are 
honesdy  swayed,  if  really  swayed,  by  love ;  and  queens  and 
judges  have  pretended  to  be  swayed  by  the  highest  motives, 
by  the  clearest  evidence,  in  order  that  they  might  kill  rivals, 
reap  rewards,  and  gratify  revenge.  But  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  he  who  watches  the  scales  in  which  evi- 
dence is  weighed  knows  the  actual  result  ? 

Let  us  examine  your  case  :  If  a  father  is  consciously  swayed 
by  his  love  for  his  son,  and  for  that  reason  says  that  his  son  is 
innocent,  then  he  has  not  expressed  his  opinion.  If  he  is  un- 
consciously swayed  and  says  that  his  son  is  innocent,  then  he 
has  expressed  his  opinion.  In  both  instances  his  opinion 
was  independent  of  his  will;  but  in  the  first  instance  he 
did  not  express  his  opinion.  You  will  certainly  see  this 
distinction  between  the  formation  and  the  expression  of  an 
opinion. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  man  who  consciously  has 
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a  desire  to  condemn.  Such  a  conscious  desire  ainnot  affect  the 
testimony  —  cannot  affect  the  opinion.  Queen  Elizabeth  un- 
doubtedly desired  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  but  this  conscious 
desire  could  not  have  been  the  foundation  on  which  rested 
Elizabeth's  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  her  rival. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  Elizabeth  did  not  express  her  real 
opinion.  Do  you  believe  that  the  English  judges  in  the  matter 
of  the  Popish  Plot  gave  judgment  in  accordance  with  their 
opinions?  Are  you  satisfied  that  Napoleon  expressed  his  real 
opinion  when  he  justified  himself  for  the  assassination  of  the 
Ducd'Enghien? 

If  you  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  you  admit 
that  1  am  right.  If  you  answer  in  the  negative,  you  admit  that 
you  are  wrong.  The  moment  you  admit  that  (he  opinion 
formed  cannot  be  changed  by  expressing  a  pretended  opinion, 
your  argument  is  turned  against  yourself. 

It  is  admitted  that  prejudice  strengthens,  weakens  and  colors 
evidence  ;  but  prejudice  is  honest.  And  when  one  acts  know- 
ingly against  the  evidence,  ihat  is  not  by  reason  of  prejudice. 

According  to  my  views  of  propriety,  it  would  be  unbecoming 
for  me  to  say  that  your  argument  on  these  questions  is  "a 
piece  of  plausible  shallowness."  Such  language  might  be  re- 
garded as  lacking  "reverential  calm,"  and  I  therefore  refrain 
from  even  characterizing  it  as  plausible. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  apparent  that  you  have  changed  the  issue, 
ami  that  inskad  of  showing  tiiat  o])inions  are  creatures  of  the 
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of  numbers?  When  an  error  is  known,  it  is  not  a  mistake; 
but  a  conclusion  reached  by  a  mistake,  or  by  a  prejudice,  or 
by  both,  is  a  necessary  conclusion.  He  who  pretends  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  mistake  which  he  knows  is  not  a  mistake, 
knows  that  he  has  not  expressed  his  real  opinion. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  illogical  than  the  assertion  that  be- 
cause a  boy  reaches,  through  negligence  in  adding  figures,  a  * 
wrong  result,  that  he  is  accountable  for  his  opinion  of  the  re- 
sult ?    If  he  knew  he  was  negligent,  what  must  his  opinion  of 
the  result  have  been  ? 

So  with  the  man  who  boldly  announces  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  numerical  expression  of  the  relation  sustained  by 
the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  If  he  is  honest 
in  the  announcement,  then  the  announcement  was  caused  not 
by  his  will  but  by  his  ignorance.  His  will  cannot  make  the 
announcement  true,  and  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
supposed  that  his  will  could  affect  the  correctness  of  his  an- 
nouncement The  will  of  one  who  thinks  that  he  has  invented 
or  discovered  what  is  called  perpetual  motion,  is  not  at  £iult. 
The  man,  if  honest,  has  been  misled ;  if  not  honest,  he  en- 
deavors to  mislead  others.  There  b  prejudice,  and  prejudice 
does  raise  a  clamor,  and  the  intellect  is  affected  and  the  judg- 
ment is  darkened  and  the  opinion  is  deformed ;  but  the  preju- 
dice is  real  and  the  clamor  is  sincere  and  the  judgment  is 
upright  and  the  opinion  is  honest 

The  intellect  is  not  always  supreme.  It  is  surrounded  by 
clouds.  It  sometimes  sits  in  darkness.  It  is  often  misled  — 
sometimes,  in  superstitious  fear,  it  abdicates.  It  is  not  always 
a  white  light  The  passions  and  prejudices  are  prismatic  — 
they  color  thoughts.  Desires  betray  the  judgment  and  cun- 
ningly mislead  the  will. 

You  seem  to  think  that  the  fact  of  responsibility  is  in  danger 
unless  it  rests  upon  the  will,  and  this  will  you  regard  as  some- 
thing without  a  cause,  springing  into  being  in  some  mysterious 
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way,  without  father  or  mother,  without  seed  or  soil,  or  rain  or 
light  You  must  admit  that  man  is  a  conditioned  being — that 
he  has  wants,  objects,  ends,  and  aims,  and  that  these  are  grati- 
fied and  attained  only  by  the  use  of  means.  Do  not  these 
wants  and  these  objects  have  something  to  do  with  the  wiij, 
and  does  not  the  intellect  have  something  to  do  with  the 
means?  Is  not  the  will  a  product?  Independently  of  condi- 
tions, can  it  exist?  Is  it  not  necessarily  produced?  Behind 
every  wish  and  thought,  every  dream  and  fancy,  every  fear 
and  hope,  are  there  not  countless  causes?  Man  feels  shame. 
What  does  this  prove?  He  pities  himself  What  does  this 
demonstrate  ? 

The  dark  continent  of  motive  and  desire  has  never  been  ex- 
plored. In  the  brain,  that  wondrous  world  with  one  inhabit- 
ant, there  are  recesses  dim  and  dark,  treacherous  sands  and 
dangerous  shores,  where  seeming  sirens  tempt  and  f^dc ; 
Streams  that  rise  in  unknown  lands  from  hidden  springs, 
stmnge  seas  wilh  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  resistless  billows  urged 
by  storms  of  flame,  prolound  and  awful  depths  hidden  by  mist 
of  dreams,  obscure  and  phantom  realms  where  vague  and 
fearful  things  are  half  revealed,  jungles  where  p.assion's  tigers 
crouch,  and  skies  of  cloud  and  blue  where  fancies  fly  with 
painted  wings  that  dazzle  and  misle.-id  ;  and  the  poor  sovereign 
of  this  pictured  world  is  ted  by  old  desires  and  ancient  hates, 
and  stained  by  crimes  of  many  vanished  years,  and  pushed  by 
h.-miis  th;it  lrm,i^  a.ij;(>  were  dust,  until  he  ftcls  like  some  be- 
uiliKr-.d  slave  that  Mockery  has  tlironud  and  cruvvtK'.i. 

No  ni:c  prLUnd-;  iji.ii  tjie  mind  c)f  mail  i;>  pnkct  — that  it  is 
not  .LiTcitid  by  lii-.irc.s.  colored  l)y  liopes,  wc.ikuntd  by  fe^irs. 
drfornvd  hy  ij^'imr.mcu  and  distorted  by  superstition.  But  all 
this  h.H  nothitisj  lo  du  witli  the  iimcicence  of  0]>ini<jn. 

ll  may  be  tliat  die  Thugs  were  taught  that  murder  is  inno- 
cent ;  but  did  die  teachers  believe  what  they  Uiught  ?  Did  the 
pupils  believe  the  teachers?     Did  not  Jehovah  teach  that  the 
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act  that  we  describe  as  murder  was  a  duty  ?  Were  not  his 
teachmgs  practiced  by  Moses  and  Joshua  and  Jephthah  and 
Samuel  and  David  ?  Were  they  honest  ?  But  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue  ? 

Society  has  the  right  to  protect  itself,  even  from  honest  mur- 
derers and  conscientious  thieves.  The  belief  of  the  criminal 
does  not  disarm  society  ;  it  protects  itself  from  him  as  from  a 
poisonous  serpent,  or  from  a  beast  that  lives  on  human  flesh. 
We  are  under  no  obligation  to  stand  still  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  murdered  by  one  who  honesdy  thinks  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  take  our  lives.  And  yet  according  to  your  argument,  we 
have  no  right  to  defend  ourselves  from  honest  Thugs.  Was 
Saul  of  Tarsus  a  Thug  when  he  persecuted  Christians  **even 
unto  strange  cities"?  Is  the  Thug  of  India  more  ferocious 
than  Torquemada,  the  Thug  of  Spain  ? 

If  belief  depends  upon  the  will,  can  all  men  have  correct 
opinions  who  will  to  have  them  ?  Acts  are  good  or  bad,  ac- 
cording to  their  consequences,  and  not  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  actors.  Honest  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  opin- 
ions dishonestly  expressed  may  be  right. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  because  passion  and  prejudice,  the 
reckless  **  pilots  *twixt  the  dangerous  shores  of  will  and  judg- 
ment,'* sway  the  mind,  that  the  opinions  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  your  Remarks  to  me  are  not  your  opinions  ?  Cer- 
tainly you  will  admit  that  in  all  probability  you  have  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  if  so,  can  the  opinions  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed, according  to  your  argument,  be  honest  ?  My  lack  of 
confidence  in  your  argument  gives  me  perfect  confidence  in 
your  candor.  You  may  remember  the  philosopher  who  re- 
tained his  reputation  for  veracity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
kept  saying  :  "There  is  no  truth  in  man.'* 

Are  only  those  opinions  honest  that  are  formed  without  any 
interference  of  passion,  afiection,  habit  or  fancy  ?  What  would 
the  opinion  of  a  man  without  passions,  affections,  or  £incies  be 
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worth  ?  The  alchemist  gave  up  his  search  for  an  universal  sol- 
vent upon  being  asked  in  what  kind  of  vessel  he  expected  to 
keep  it  when  found. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  Biel  "shows  us  how  the  life  of  Dante 
co-operated  with  his  extraordinary  natural  gifts  and  capabilities 
to  make  him  what  he  was,"  but  does  this  tend  to  show  that 
Dante  changed  his  opinions  by  an  act  of  his  will,  or  that  he 
reached  honest  opinions  by  knowingly  using  false  weights  and 
measures  ? 

You  must  admit  that  the  opinions,  habits  and  religions  of 
men  depend,  at  least  in  some  degree,  on  race,  occupation,  train- 
ing and  capacity.  Is  not  every  thoughtful  man  compelled-to 
agree  with  Edgar  Fawcetl,  in  whose  brain  are  united  the  beauty 
of  the  poet  and  the  subtlety  of  the  logician, 

"  Who  sees  how  vice  her  venom  v/rfa.ica 
Oa  the  fraiJ  babe  before  il  speaks. 
Acd  how  herettiiy  enslaves 
With  ghostly  hinds  ihat  reach  from  graTes"  } 

Why  do  you  hold  the  intellect  criminally  responsible  for 
opinions,  when  you  admit  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  will? 
And  why  do  you  hold  the  will  responsible,  when  you  insist  that 
it  is  swayed  by  the  passions  and  affections?  But  all  tliis  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  every  opinion  has  been  hon- 
estly formed,  whether  honestly  expressed  or  not. 

No  one  pretends  that  al!  governments  have  been  honestly 
formed  and  honc'-lly  administered.  All  vices,  and  some  vir- 
:ins  are  rfpri.>i.nti.d  in  most  nations.  In  my  opini<m  a  rqniblic 
;^  t.u-  l.iiur  ili.m  ,1  )iii.narchy.  The  legally  e.>;presscd  will  of 
ilie  pfiijik- i^  the  only  ri|,ditful  sovLxeign.  Tliis  sovereignty, 
iiuwi.vi.r,  does  n'.>t  emi>r.K'e  liie  realm  vi  thought  or  0]>inion. 
In  liiLit  world,  c.ich  human  being  is  a  suvertign, —  throned  and 
cn.^Lud:  One  is  a  majority.  The  g end  citizL'iis  of  that  vvMi 
giM-  tn  ulh.rs  all  rights  that  lli.y  claim  for  lliem.sLlvcs,  and 
tliose  \vlio  appeal  to  force  are  the  only  tr.iilurs. 
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The  existence  of  theological  despotisms,  of  God-anointed 
kings,  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  a  known  prejudice  can 
determine  the  weight  of  evidence.  When  men  were  so 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  God  would  destroy  them  un- 
less they  burned  heretics,  they  lighted  the  fagots  in  self- 
defence. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  opinions, 
I  characterized  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  as  infamous. 
So,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  it  would  be  the  infamy  of 
infamies  for  an  infinite  being  to  create  vast  numbers  of  men 
knowing  that  they  would  suffer  eternal  pain.  If  an  infinite 
God  creates  a  man  on  purpose  to  damn  him,  or  creates  him 
knowing  that  he  will  be  damned,  is  not  the  crime  the  same? 
We  make  mistakes  and  failures  because  we  are  finite ;  but  can 
you  conceive  of  any  excuse  for  an  infinite  being  who  creates 
failures  ?  If  you  had  the  power  to  change,  by  a  wish,  a  statue 
into  a  human  being,  and  you  knew  that  this  being  would  die 
without  a  ''change  of  heart"  and  suffer  endless  pain,  what 
would  you  do? 

Can  you  think  of  any  excuse  for  an  earthly  £ither,  who, 
having  wealth,  learning  and  leisure,  leaves  his  own  children  in 
ignorance  and  darkness  ?  Do  you  believe  that  a  God  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  justice  and  love,  called  coundess  generations  of 
men  into  being,  knowing  that  they  would  be  used  as  fuel  for 
the  eternal  fire? 

Many  will  regret  that  you  did  not  give  your  views  upon  the 
main  questions  —  the  principal  issues  —  involved,  instead  of 
calling  attention,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  unimportant.  If  men 
were  discussing  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  a  third  person  to  in- 
terrupt the  argument  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a 
misspelled  word  in  the  terms  of  surrender. 

If  we  admit  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  opinions  and  his 
thoughts,  and  that  his  will  is  perfectly  free,  still  these  admis- 
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sions  do  not  even  tend  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  "divine  scheme  of  redemption. " 

In  my  judgment,  the  days  of  the  supernatural  are  numbered. 
The  dogma  of  inspiration  must  be  abandoned.  As  man  ad- 
vances.— as  his  intellect  enlarges, — as  his  knowledge  increases, 
—  as  his  idiials  become  nobler,  the  bibles  and  creeds  will  lose 
their  authority — the  miraculous  will  be  classed  with  the  im- 
possible, and  the  idea  of  special  providence  will  be  discarded. 
Thousands  of  religions  have  perished,  innumerable  gods  have 
died,  and  why  should  the  religion  of  our  time  be  exempt  from 
the  common  fate? 

Creeds  cannot  remain  permanent  in  a  world  in  which  knowl- 
edge increases.  Science  and  superstition  cannot  peaceably 
occupy  the  same  brain.  This  is  an  age  of  investigation,  of 
discovery  and  thought.  Science  destroys  the  dogmas  that 
mislead  the  mind  and  wa.ste  the  energies  of  man.  It  points 
out  the  ends  th.^t  can  be  accomplished  ;  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  limits  of  our  faculties  ;  fixes  our  attention  on  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  and  erects  beacons  of  warning  on  the  dangerous 
shores,  It  seeks  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  health,  to  the 
end  that  life  may  be  enriched  and  lengthened,  and  it  reads 
with  a  smile  this  passage  ; 


Science  is  ilie  enemy  of  fuar  and  credulity.  It  invites  inves- 
ti:.;,ition.  ch;ilU]:;.;es  Uic  rc:iM)n,  stinnihites  inquiry,  aild  wel- 
c.>m.-s  iIk'  unlA-lifver,  It  ^evks  to  give  food  and  slidter,  and 
niiuRiit,  tducaijnn  aini  liberty  tu  tlie  hum.iii  nici-.  It  welcomes 
every  fact  and  i\ery  truth.  It  ha.s  furnished  a  foundation  for 
morals,  a  philoM.pliy  for  the  gTiid^mcc  of  man.  From  all 
books  it  selects  the  good,  and  fmm  all  theories,  the  true.  It 
seeks  to  civilize  tile  human  race  by  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect and  heart.     It  refines  through  art,  music  and  the  drama 
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—  giving  voice  and  expression  to  every  noble  thought  The 
mysterious  does  not  excite  the  feeling  of  worship,  but  the  am- 
bition to  understand.  It  does  not  pray — it  works.  It  does 
not  answer  inquiry  with  the  malicious  cry  of  "blasphemy." 
Its  feelings  are  not  hurt  by  contradiction,  neither  does  it  ask 
to  be  protected  by  law  from  the  laughter  of  heretics.  It  has 
taught  man  that  he  cannot  walk  beyond  the  horizon — that  the 
questions  of  origin  and  destiny  cannot  be  answered — that  an 
infinite  personality  cannot  be  comprehended  by  a  finite  being, 
and  that  the  truth  of  any  system  of  religion  based  on  the  super- 
natural cannot  by  any  possibility  be  established — such  a  re- 
ligion not  being  within  the  domain  of  evidence.  And,  above 
all,  it  teaches  that  all  our  duties  are  here — that  all  our  obliga- 
tions are  to  sentient  beings ;  that  intelligence,  guided  by  kind- 
ness, is  the  highest  possible  wisdom ;  and  that  ''  man  believes 
not  what  he  would,  but  what  he  can." 

And  after  all,  it  may  be  that  *'to  ride  an  unbroken  horse 
with  the  reins  thrown  upon  his  neck" — as  you  charge  me  with 
doing — gives  a  greater  variety  of  sensations,  a  keener  delight, 
and  a  better  prospect  of  winning  the  race  than  to  sit  solemnly 
astride  of  a  dead  one,  in  **  a  deep  reverential  calm,"  with  the 
bridle  firmly  in  your  hand. 

Again  assuring  you  of  my  profound  respect,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

Robert  G.  Ingersgll. 


ROME  OR  REASON. 

Col.  Ingersoll  and  Cardinal  Manning. 


ROME  OR  REASON. 


The  Gladstone-Ingersoll  Controversy. 


THE  CHURCH  ITS  OWN  WITNESS. 

BY 

Cardinal  Manning. 

THE  Vatican  Council,  in  its  Decree  on  Faith  has  these 
words  :  **The  Church  itself,  by  its  marvelous  propaga- 
tion, its  eminent  sanctity,  its  inexhaustible  fruitfulness  in  all 
good  things,  its  catholic  unity  and  invincible  stability,  is  a  vast 
and  perpetual  motive  of  credibility,  and  an  irrefragable  witness 
of  its  own  Divine  legation."  *  Its  Divine  Founder  said  :  **I 
am  the  light  of  the  world  ;"  and,  to  His  Aposdes,  He  said 
also,  '*  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  of  His  Church  He 
added,  **  A  city  seated  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid."  The  Vatican 
Council  says,  *'  The  Church  is  its  own  witness."  My  purpose 
is  to  draw  out  this  assertion  more  fully. 

These  words  affirm  that  the  Church  is  self-evident,  as  light 
is  to  the  eye,  and  through  sense,  to  the  intellect.  Next  to  the 
sun  at  noonday,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  manifest 
than  the  one  visible  Universal  Church.  Both  the  faith  and  the 
infidelity  of  the  world  bear  witness  to  it.  It  is  loved  and  hated, 
trusted  and  feared,  served  and  assaulted,  honored  and  blas- 
phemed :  it  is  Christ  or  Antichrist,  the  Kingdom  of  God  or 
*  "Const.  Dogm.  de  Fide  Catholica,  c.  iii. 
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die  imposture  of  Satan.  It  pervades  the  civilized  world.  No 
man  and  no  nation  can  ignore  it,  none  can  be  indifferent  to  it. 
Why  is  all  this  ?     How  is  its  existence  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Let  me  suppose  that  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  and 
that  some  friend  should  make  me  promise  to  examine  the 
evidence  to  show  that  Christianity  is  a  Divine  revelation  ;  I 
should  (hen  sift  and  test  the  evidence  as  strictly  as  if  it  were  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  in  a  cause  of  life  and  death  ;  my  will  would 
be  in  suspense  :  it  would  in  no  way  control  the  process  of  my 
intellect.  If  it  had  any  inclination  from  the  equilibrium,  it 
would  be  towards  mercy  and  hope  ;  but  this  would  not  add  a 
feather's  weight  to  the  evidence,  nor  sway  the  intellect  a  hair's 
breadth. 

After  the  examination  has  been  completed,  and  my  intellect 
convinced,  the  evidence  being  sufficient  to  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  divine  revelation,  nevertheless  I  am  not  yet  a 
Christian.  All  this  sifting  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
chain  of  reasoning  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  a  believer.  The  last  act 
of  reason  has  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  first  act  of  faith. 
They  are  gcnericully  distinct  and  separable.  The  acts  of  reason 
are  intellectual,  and  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  will.  The 
act  of  faith  is  an  imperative  act  of  the  will,  founded  on  and 
justified  by  the  process  and  conviction  of  the  intellect.  Hith- 
erto I  have  been  a  critic:  henceforward,  if  t  will,  I  become  a 
disciple. 

It  may  here  be  objcclt-^d  ih.it  no  man  can  so  far  suspend  the 
incHnatu-n  of  ihe  will  whi'n  the  qvirstioji  U,  lias  (lod  indeed 

pcrficliuii,  (liviiu-,  or  oidy  the  |")L-iry  of  iin.igination  ?  Can  a 
man  he  uidilfLTciit  iKlween  two  suih  ^ides  of  the  problem  ? 
Will  he  not  desire  (he  hiijlier  an,l  better  side  to  be  true?  and 
if  he  desire,  will  ho  not  incline  to  the  si<le  that  he  desires  to 
find  true  ?  Can  a  moral  beini;  be  absohitely  indifferent  between 
two  such  i.ssues  ?  and  can  two  such  issues  be  equally  attractive 
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to  a  moral  agent  ?  Can  it  be  indifferent  and  all  the  same  to 
us  whether  God  has  made  Himself  and  His  will  known  to  us 
or  not  ?  Is  there  no  attraction  in  light,  no  repulsion  in  dark- 
ness? Does  not  the  intrinsic  and  eternal  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  make  itself  felt  in  spite  of  the  will?  Are  we  not  re- 
sponsible to  **  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it?"  Neverthe- 
less»  evidence  has  its  own  limits  and  quantities,  and  cannot  be 
made  more  or  less  by  any  act  of  the  will.  And  yet,  what  is 
good  or  bad,  high  or  mean,  lovely  or  hateful,  ennobling  or 
degrading,  must  attract  or  repel  men  as  they  are  better  or 
worse  in  their  moral  sense  ;  for  an  equilibrium  between  good 
and  evil,  to  God  or  to  man,  is  impossible. 

The  last  act  of  my  reason,  then,  is  distinct  from  my  first  act 
of  faith  precisely  in  this  :  so  long  as  I  was  uncertain  I  suspended 
the  inclination  of  my  will,  as  an  act  of  fidelity  to  conscience 
and  of  loyalty  to  truth  ;  but  the  process  once  complete,  and 
the  conviction  once  attained,  my  will  imperatively  constrains 
me  to  believe,  and  I  become  a  disciple  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

My  friend  next  tells  me  that  there  are  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  I  go  through  precisely  the  same  process  of  critical  ex- 
amination and  final  conviction,  the  last  act  of  reasoning  pre- 
ceding, as  before,  the  first  act  of  faith. 

He  then  tells  me  that  there  is  a  Church  claiming  to  be 
divinely  founded,  divinely  guarded,  and  divinely  guided  in  its 
custody  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Once  more  I  have  the  same  twofold  process  of  reasoning 
and  of  believing  to  go  through. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  subject-matter : 
Christianity  is  an  order  of  supernatural  truth  appealing  intel- 
lectually to  my  reason  ;  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  voiceless, 
and  need  a  witness.  They  cannot  prove  their  own  mission, 
much  less  their  own  authenticity  or  inspiration.  But  the 
Church  is  visible  to  the  eye,  audible  to  the  ear,  self- manifesting 
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and  self-asserting  :  I  cannot  escape  from  it.     If  I  go  to  the 

east,  it  is  there  ;  if  I  go  to  the  west,  it  is  there  also.  If  I  stay 
at  home,  it  is  before  me,  seated  on  the  hill  ;  if  I  turn  away 
from  it,  I  am  surrounded  by  its  light.  It  pursues  me  and  calls 
to  me,  I  cannot  deny  its  existence  ;  I  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  it ;  I  must  either  listen  to  it  or  willfully  stop  my  ears  ;  I  must 
heed  it  or  defy  it,  love  it  or  hate  it.  But  my  first  attitude 
towards  it  is  to  try  it  with  forensic  strictness,  neither  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  Christ  nor  Antichrist  till  I  have  tested  its 
origin,  claim,  and  character.  Let  us  take  down  the  case  in 
short-hand. 

1.  It  says  that  it  interpenetrates  all  the  nations  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  In  some  it  holds  the  whole  nation  in  its  unity,  in 
others  it  holds  fewer  ;  but  in  all  it  is  present,  visible,  audible, 
naturalized,  and  known  as  the  one  Catholic  Church,  a  name 
that  none  can  appropriate.  Though  olten  claimed  and  con- 
troversially assumed,  none  can  retain  it  ;  it  falls  off.  The 
world  knows  only  one  Calhohc  Church,  and  always  restores 
the  name  to  the  right  owner. 

2.  It  is  not  a  national  body,  but  extra-national,  accused  of 
its  foreign  relations  and  foreign  dependence.  It  is  international, 
and  independent  in  a  supernational  unity. 

3.  In  faith,  divine  worship,  sacred  ceremonial,  discipline, 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  the  same  in 
every  place. 

4.  It  speaks  all  languages  in  the  civilized  world. 

5.  It  is  obedient  to  one  Head,  ntitsidL'  of  all  nations,  e.vcept 
one  only  ;  and  in  that  nation,  his  lifadship  is  not  national  but 
world -widi-. 

6.  The  world-wide  sym(>alhy  nf  the  Church  in  all  lands  with 
its  Head  h,is  ho.-ii  ni;.iiif_-;tod  in  our  d.iys,  and  before  our  eyes, 
by  a  scTi.-s  of  |,ii!.Iic  assonblages  in  Rome,  of  which  nothing 
like  or  second  to  it  can  be  found.      In  1S54,  350  Bishops  of  all 
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nations  surrounded  their  Head  when  he  defined  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  In  1862,  400  Bishops  assembled  at  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  Martyrs  of  Japan.  In  1867,  500  Bishops  came  to 
keep  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom.  In 
1870,  700  Bishops  assembled  in  the  Vatican  Council.  On  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1870,  the  Bishops  of  thirty  nations 
during  two  whole  hours  made  profession  of  faith  in  their  own 
languages,  kneeling  before  their  head.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
1869,  in  the  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  Pius  IX.,  Rome  was  filled  for 
months  by  pilgrims  from  all  lands  in  Europe  and  beyond  the 
sea,  from  the  Old  World  and  firom  the  New,  bearing  all  manner 
of  gifts  and  oblations  to  the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church. 
To  this,  again,  must  be  added  the  world-wide  outcry  and  pro- 
test of  all  the  Catholic  unity  against  the  seizure  and  sacrilege 
of  September,  1870,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Italian 
Revolution. 

7.  All  this  came  to  pass  not  only  by  reason  of  the  great 
love  of  the  Catholic  world  for  Pius  IX.,  but  because  they 
revered  him  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  For  that  undying  reason  the  same  events  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  time  of  Leo  XIII.  In  the  early  months  of 
this  year  Rome  was  once  more  filled  with  pilgrims  of  all 
nations,  coming  in  thousands  as  representatives  of  millions  in 
all  nations,  to  celebrate  the  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  courts  of  the  Vatican  could  not  find  room  for 
the  multitude  of  gifts  and  offerings  of  every  kind  which  were 
sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

8.  These  things  are  here  said,  not  because  of  any  other 
importance,  but  because  they  set  forth  in  the  most  visible  and 
self-evident  way  the  living  unity  and  the  luminous  universality 
of  the  One  Catholic  and  Roman  Church. 

9.  What  has  thus  far  been  said  is  before  our  eyes  at  this 
hour.     It  is  no  appeal  to  history,  but  to  a  visible  and  palpable 
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foct.     Men  may  explain  it  as  they  will ;  deny  it,  they  cannot 

They  see  the  Head  of  the  Church  year  by  year  speaking  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  ;  treating  with  Empires.  Republics 
and  Governments.  There  is  no  other  man  on  earth  that  can 
so  bear  himself.  Neither  from  Canterbury  nor  from  Constan- 
tinople can  such  a  voice  go  forth  to  which  rulers  and  people 

This  is  the  century  of  revolutions.  Rome  has  in  our  time 
been  be.sieged  three  times  ;  three  Popes  have  been  driven  out 
of  it,  Ivvo  have  been  shut  up  in  the  Vatican.  The  city  is  now 
full  of  the  Revolution.  The  whole  Church  has  been  tormented 
by  Falck  laws,  Mancini  laws,  and  Crispi  laws.  An  unbehever 
in  Germany  said  some  years  ago,  "The  net  is  now  drawn  so 
tight  about  the  Church,  that  if  it  escapes  this  time  I  will 
helievc  in  it."  Whether  he  believes,  or  is  even  alive  now  to 
believe,  I  cannot  say. 

Nothing  thus  far  has  been  said  as  proof  The  visible,  pal- 
pable facts,  whichareat  this  moment  before  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
speak  for  themselves.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  world- 
wide unity  of  which  these  things  can  be  said.  It  is  a  fact  and 
a  phenomenon  for  which  an  intelligible  account  must  be 
rendered.  If  it  be  only  a  human  system  built  up  by  the  intel- 
lect, will  and  energy  of  men,  let  the  adversaries  prove  it.  The 
burden  is  upon  them  ;  and  they  will  have  more  to  do  as  we 
go  on. 

Thus  far  we  have  rested  upon  the  evidence  of  sense  and  fact. 
We  must  now  5;o  on  to  history  and  reason. 

Every  rrli'^'inn  and  cvi-ry  religious  body  known  to  history 
has  vari.d  iVoiii  itsrKaiiil  broken  up,  Rrahminiam  has  i;iven 
bli-ih  to  liii.l.llii-m  :  M,.liniii,i,uH-m  is  parnd  int^,  the  Arabian 
.mil  Eurn]iLMn  Klulll.ii.s  ;  tlu-  r„v,-k  sdilsni  inio  the  Rus.-ian. 
Const,uUiiin|)Mlii,„i,  ,ui<l  Hiil.i;.n-Lui  aukicphaloiis  fra-mcnt ; 
Pruleslanu-,in    i:u-i    il-;    iiiii]liunliiii>ii.-.    divii-.-illes.       All    have 
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departed  from  their  original  type,  and  all  are  continually  de- 
veloping new  and  irreconcilable,  intellectual  and  ritualistic, 
diversities  and  repulsions.  How  is  it  that,  with  all  diversities 
of  language,  civilization,  race,  interest,  and  conditions,  social 
and  political,  including  persecution  and  warfare,  the  Catholic 
nations  are  at  this  day,  even  when  in  warfare,  in  unchanged 
unity  of  faith,  communion,  worship  and  spiritual  sympathy 
with  each  other  and  with  their  Head?  This  needs  a  rational 
explanation. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer,  endless  divisions  have  come  out 
of  the  Church,  from  Arius  to  Photius,  and  from  Photius  to 
Luther. 

Yes,  but  they  all  came  out.  There  is  the  difference. 
They  did  not  remain  in  the  Church,  corrupting  the  faith. 
They  came  out,  and  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  unity, 
as  a  branch  broken  from  a  tree  ceases  to  belong  to  the  tree. 
But  the  identity  of  the  tree  remains  the  same.  A  branch  is 
not  a  tree,  nor  a  tree  a  branch.  A  tree  may  lose  branches, 
but  it  rests  upon  its  root,  and  renews  its  loss.  Not  so  the 
religions,  so  to  call  them,  that  have  broken  away  from  unity. 
Not  one  has  retained  its  members  or  its  doctrines.  Once 
separated  from  the  sustaining  unity  ol  the  Church,  all  separa- 
tions lose  their  spiritual  cohesion,  and  then  their  intellectual 
identity.     Ramus pracisus  arescit. 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  human  legislation, 
authority  or  constraint  can  ever  create  internal  unity  of  intel- 
lect and  will ;  and  that  the  diversities  and  contradictions 
generated  by  all  human  systems  prove  the  absence  of  Divine 
authority.  Variations  or  contradictions  are  proof  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Divine  mission  to  mankind.  All  natural  causes  run 
to  disintegration.  Therefore,  they  can  render  no  account  of 
the  world-wide  unity  of  the  One  Universal  Church. 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  before  our  eyes  at  this  day.  We 
will  seek  out  the  origin  of  the  body  or  system  called  the  Cath- 
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olic  Church,  and  pass  at  once  lo  its  outset  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago, 

I  affirm,    then,    three  things:    (i)  First,   that  no  adequate 

account  can  be  given  of  this  undeniable  fact  from  natural 
causes  ;  {2)  that  the  history  of  the  Cathohc  Church  demands 
causes  above  nature  ;  and  (3)  that  it  has  always  claimed  for 
itself  a  Divine  origin  and  Divine  aulhority. 

I.  And,  first,  before  we  examine  what  it  was  and  what  it 
has  done,  we  will  recall  to  mind  what  was  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  arose. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  complete  description  of  the 
old  world,  before  Christianity  came  in  upon  it,  is  given  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Mankind  had  once 
the  knowledge  of  God  :  that  knowledge  was  obscured  by  the 
passions  of  sense  ;  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  intellect,  with 
the  light  of  nature  still  before  them,  the  nations  worshiped  the 
creature— that  is,  by  jMntheism,  polytheism,  idolatry  ;  and, 
having  lost  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  perfections,  they 
lost  the  knowledge  of  their  own  nature  and  of  its  laws,  even  of 
the  natural  and  rational  taws,  which  tht-nceforward  ceased  to 
guide,  restrain,  or  govern  them.  They  became  perverted  and 
inverted  with  every  possible  abuse,  defeating  the  end  and 
destroying  the  powers  of  creation.  The  lights  of  nature  were 
put  out,  and  the  world  rushed  headlong  into  confusions,  of 
which  the  beasts  that  perish  were  innocent.  This  is  analytically 
the  history  of  all  nations  but  one.  A  line  of  light  still  shone 
from  Ad.iDi  in  iMioch,  from  Fiioch  to  Abraham,  to  whom  thi- 
command  «.is  i;ivi,'n,  ■■\V,illi  iicfore  Me  and  be  perfect." 
Aiul  it  r.Mnn  frum  Abraham  to  C.iiaphas,  who  crucified  the 
fovuuler  of  ChristiLinily.  Tliriiuj;li  all  antliropomorphlsnis  of 
thought  and  l.uignagC  this  line  of  light  still  passed  inviolate 
and  inviolable,  lint  in  tlie  world,  on  eiiher  side  of  that  radiant 
stream,  the  whole  earth  was  dark.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
stale  of  the  Greek    world   may   be  measured   In  its  highest 
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excellence  in  Athens  ;  and  of  the  Roman  world  in  Rome.  The 
state  of  Athens — its  private,  domestic,  and  public  morality — 
may  be  seen  in  Aristophanes. 

The  state  of  Rome  is  visible  in  Juvenal,  and  in  the  fourth 
book  of  St.  Augustine's  '*  City  of  God."  There  was  only  one 
evil  wanting.  The  world  was  not  Atheist.  Its  polytheism 
was  the  example  and  the  warrant  of  all  forms  of  moral  abomin- 
ations. Imiiary  quod  colis  plunged  the  nations  in  crime.  Their 
theology  was  their  degradation ;  their  text-book  of  an  elaborate 
corruption  of  intellect  and  will. 

Christianity  came  in  *'the  fullness  of  time."  What  that 
fullness  may  mean,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  times  and  seasons 
which  it  is  not  for  us  to  know.  But  one  motive  for  the  long 
delay  of  four  thousand  years  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  gave  time, 
full  and  ample,  for  the  utmost  development  and  consolidation 
of  all  the  falsehood  and  evil  of  which  the  intellect  and  will  of 
man  are  capable.  The  four  great  empires  were  each  of  them 
the  concentration  of  a  supreme  effort  of  human  power.  The 
second  inherited  from  the  first,  the  third  from  both,  the  fourth 
from  all  three.  It  was,  as  it  was  foretold  or  described,  as  a 
beast,  "  exceeding  terrible  ;  his  teeth  and  claws  were  of  iron  ; 
he  devoured  and  broke  in  pieces  ;  and  the  rest  he  stamped 
upon  with  his  feet."  *  The  empire  of  man  over  man  was  never 
so  widespread,  so  absolute,  so  hardened  into  one  organized 
mass,  as  in  Imperial  Rome.  The  world  had  never  seen  a 
military  power  so  disciplined,  irresistible,  invincible  ;  a  legisla- 
tion so  just,  so  equitable,  so  strong  in  its  execution  ;  a  govern- 
ment so  universal,  so  local,  so  minute.  It  seemed  to  be 
imperishable.  Rome  was  called  the  eternal.  The  religions 
of  all  nations  were  enshrined  in  Dea  Roma  ;  adopted,  prac 
ticed  openly,  and  taught.  They  were  all  religianes  licita, 
known  to  the  law ;  not  tolerated  only,  but  recognized.     The 

♦  Daniel,  vii.  19, 
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theologies  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  of  the  Latin  world,  met  in 

an  empyreum,  consecrated  and  guarded  by  the  Imperial  law, 
and  administered  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  No  fanaticism 
ever  surpassed  the  religious  cruelties  of  Rome.  Add  to  all 
this  the  coUuvies  of  false  philosophies  of  every  land,  and  of 
every  date.  They  both  blinded  and  hardened  the  intellect  of 
public  opinion  and  of  private  men  against  the  invasion  of  any- 
thing except  contempt,  and  hatred  of  both  the  philosophy  of 
sophists  and  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  Add  to  all  this  the 
sensuality  of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  grossest  luxury  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  and  a  moral  confusion  and  corruption 
which  viohted  every  law  of  nature. 

The  god  of  this  world  had  built  his  city.  From  foundation 
to  parapet,  every  tliin,L;  that  the  skill  and  power  of  man  could 
do  had  been  done  without  stint  of  means  or  limit  of  will.  The 
Divine  hand  was  stayed,  or  rather,  as  St.  Augustine  Ha>-s,  an 
unsurpassed  natural  greatness  was  the  reward  of  certain  natural 
virtues,  degraded  as  they  were  in  unnatural  abominations, 
Rome  was  the  clim.ix  of  the  power  of  man  without  God,  the 
apotheosis  of  the  human  will,  the  direct  and  supreme  antag- 
onist of  God  in  His  own  world.  In  this  the  fullness  of  time 
was  come.  Man  built  all  this  for  himself  Certainly,  man 
could  not  also  build  the  City  of  God.  They  are  not  the  work 
of  one  and  the  same  architect,  who  capriciously  chose  to  build 
first  the  city  of  confusion,  suspending  for  a  time  his  skill  and 
pnwcr  to  iMiild  some  day  the  City  of  God.  .Such  a  hypothesis 
i-  l..llv.  Of  iwo  thiii-s,  one.  Disputers  must  clioose  one  or 
till-  Mtiirr.  liuth  caniint  !»■  M^isirli'd.  :iiiil  the  ;issertion  needs 
no  .in^wcr— it  rrfuti/s  ii>,lf     So  much  for  the  first  point. 

IL  !n  lher>-i-ii  ..f  Aiitrnstu-=,  and  itia  remote  and  powerless 
Mrir..tal  race,  a  ChiM  was  born  in  a  stal)lc  of  a  poor  Mother. 
For  iliirty  yrar^  Ib^  livi'd  a  hid.k'n  Ilk-  ;  fur  thre.-  years  He 
pr.aclu'd   thr    Kiii-d-m    .if  God,   and   gave  laws  hitlKTto  nn- 
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known  to  men.  He  died  in  ignominy  upon  the  Cross  ;  on  the 
third  day  He  rose  again  ;  and  after  forty  days  He  was  seen  no 
more.  This  unknown  Man  created  the  world-wide  unity  of 
intellect  and  will  which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  audible,  in  all 
languages,  to  the  ear.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  reason  and 
moral  nature  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  to  this  day.  What 
proportion  is  there  between  the  cause  and  the  effect?  What 
power  was  there  in  this  isolated  Man  ?  What  unseen  virtues 
went  out  of  Him  to  change  the  world  ?  For  change  the  world 
He  did  ;  and  that  not  in  the  line  or  on  the  level  of  nature  as 
men  had  corrupted  it,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  that 
was  then  supreme  in  the  world.  He  taught  the  dependence 
of  the  intellect  against  its  self-trust,  the  submission  of  the  will 
against  its  license,  the  subjugation  of  the  passions  by  temperate 
control  or  by  absolute  subjection  against  their  willful  indul- 
gence. This  was  to  reverse  what  men  believed  to  be  the  laws 
of  nature  :  to  make  water  climb  upward  and  fire  to  point 
downward.  He  taught  mortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
contempt  of  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  hatred  of  the  pride  of 
life.  What  hope  was  there  that  such  a  teacher  should  convert 
imperial  Rome  ?  that  such  a  doctrine  should  exorcise  the  full- 
ness of  human  pride  and  lust  ?  Yet  so  it  has  come  to  pass  ; 
and  how  ?  Twelve  men  more  obscure  than  Himself,  absolutely 
without  authority  or  influence  of  this  world,  preached  through- 
out the  empire  and  beyond  it.  They  asserted  two  facts  :  the 
one,  that  God  had  been  made  man  ;  the  other,  that  He  died 
and  rose  again.  What  could  be  more  incredible?  To  the 
Jews  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God  were  axioms  of  reason 
and  faith  ;  to  the  Gentiles,  however  cultured,  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  was  impossible.  The  Divine  Person  Who  had  died 
and  risen  could  not  be  called  in  evidence  as  the  chief  witness. 
He  could  not  be  produced  in  court.  Could  anything  be  more 
suspicious  if  credible,  or  less  credible  even  if  He  were  there  to 
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say  so  ?  All  that  they  could  do  was  to  say,  ' '  We  knew  Him 
for  three  years,  both  before  His  death  and  after  He  rose  from 
the  dead.  If  you  will  believe  us,  you  will  believe  what  we  say. 
If  you  will  not  believe  us,  we  can  say  no  more.  He  is  not  here, 
but  in  lieaven.  We  cannot  call  him  down."  It  is  true,  as  we 
read,  that  Peter  cured  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  Pharisees  could  not  deny  it,  but  they  would  not  believe  what 
Peter  said  ;  they  only  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  And  yet 
thousands  in  one  day  in  Jerusalem  believed  in  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Resurrection  ;  and  when  the  Apostles  were  scattered 
by  persecution,  wherever  they  went  men  believed  their  word. 
The  most  intense  persecution  was  from  the  Jews,  the  people 
of  faith  and  of  Divine  traditions.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of 
religion  they  stoned  Stephen,  and  sent  Saul  to  persecute  at 
Damascus.  More  than  this,  they  stirred  up  the  Romans  in 
every  place.  As  they  had  forced  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  so  they  swore  to  slay  Paul.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all,  the  faith  spread. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Empire  of  Alexander,  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  prevalence  of  Greek  in  Rome 
itself,  the  Roman  roads  which  made  the  Empire  traversable, 
the  Roman  peace  which  sheltered  the  preachers  of  the  faith  in 
the  outset  of  their  work,  gave  them  facilities  to  travel  and  to 
be  understood.  But  these  were  only  external  facilities,  which 
in  no  way  rendered  more  credible  or  more  acceptable  the 
voire  of  ])enance  and  mortification,  or  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  which  was  immutably  "to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  It  was  in  changclesin  opposi- 
tion to  nature  is  man  Iiad  marnd  it  ;  but  it  was  in  absolute 
harmony  '.vith  nature  ris  God  had  made  it  to  His  own  like- 
ness. Its  power  was  its  persuasJvtiKss  ;  and  its  pcrsua&iveness 
was  ill  its  cjuiUurniity  to  liie  hij^liest  and  n.ihlust  aspirations 
.iiid  aims  of  tiie  soul  in   man.     The  master-key  so  long  lost 
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was  found  at  last ;  and  its  conformity  to  the  wards  of  the 
lock  was  its  irrefragable  witness  to  its  own  mission  and 
message. 

But  if  it  is  beyond  belief  that  Christianity  in  its  outset  made 
good  its  foothold  by  merely  human  causes  and  powers,  how 
much  more  does  this  become  incredible  in  every  age  as  we 
come  down  from  the  first  century  to  the  nineteenth,  and  from 
the  Apostolic  mission  to  the  world-wide  Church,  Catholic  and 
Roman,  at  this  day. 

Not  only  did  the  world  in  the  fullness  of  its  power  give  to 
the  Christian  faith  no  help  to  root  or  to  spread  itself,  but  it 
wreaked  all  the  fullness  of  its  power  upon  it  to  uproot  and  to 
destroy  it.  Of  the  first  thirty  Pontiffs  in  Rome,  twenty-nine 
were  martyred.  Ten  successive  persecutions,  or  rather  one 
universal  and  continuous  persecution  of  two  hundred  years, 
with  ten  more  bitter  excesses  of  enmity  in  every  province  of 
the  Empire,  did  all  that  man  can  do  to  extinguish  the  Chris- 
tian name.  The  Christian  name  may  be  blotted  out  here  and 
there  in  blood,  but  the  Christian  faith  can  nowhere  be  slain. 
It  is  inscrutable,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  In  nothing 
is  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  more  surely  the  seed  of  the  faith. 
Every  martyrdom  was  a  witness  to  the  faith,  and  the  ten  per- 
secutions were  the  sealing  of  the  work  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
The  destroyer  defeated  himself.  Christ  crucified  was  visibly 
set  forth  before  all  the  nations,  the  world  was  a  Calvary,  and 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  preached  in  every  tongue  the  Passion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  world  did  its  worst,  and  ceased  only  for 
weariness  and  conscious  defeat. 

Then  came  the  peace,  and  with  peace  the  peril  of  the 
Church.  The  world  outside  had  failed ;  the  world  inside 
began  to  work.  It  no  longer  destroyed  life  ;  it  perverted  the 
intellect,  and,  through  intellectual  perversion,  assailed  the  faith 
at  its  centre.     The  Angel   of  light  preached  heresy.     The 
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Baptismal  Creed  was  assailed  all  along  the  line ;  Gnosticism 

assailed  ihe  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things  ;  Arianism,  the 
God-head  of  the  Son  ;  Nestorianism,  the  unity  of  His  person  ; 
Monophysites.  the  two  natures  ;  MonotheHtes,  the  divine  and 
human  wills ;  Macedonians,  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
So  throughout  the  centuries,  from  Nica^a  to  the  Vatican, 
every  article  has  been  in  succession  perverted  by  heresy  and 
defined  by  the  Church,  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  hereaftei. 
If  the  human  intellect  could  fasten  its  perversions  on  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago  ;  and  if  the  Christian 
faith  had  been  guarded  by  no  more  than  human  intellect,  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  disintegrated,  as  we  see  in  every 
religion  outside  the  unity  of  the  one  Catholic  Church,  There 
is  no  example  in  which  fragmentary  Christianities  have  not 
departed  from  their  original  tj'pe.  No  human  system  is  im- 
mutable ;  no  thing  human  is  changeless.  The  human  intellect, 
therefore,  can  give  no  sufficient  account  of  the  identity  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  al!  places  and  in  all  ages  by  any  of  its  own 
natural  processes  or  powers.  The  force  of  this  argument  is 
immensely  increased  when  we  trace  the  tradition  of  the  faith 
through  the  nineteen  CEcumenical  Councils  which,  with  one 
continuous  intelligence,  have  guarded  and  unfolded  the  deposit 
of  faith,  defining  every  truth  as  it  has  been  successively 
sailed,  in  absolute  harmony  and  unity  of  progression. 

What  the  Senate  is  to  your  great  Republic,  or  the  Parlia- 
ment tci  our  F,ii!,'lish  monarchy,  such  arc  the  nineteen  Council; 
>,(  :hv   rjnmh.  '.■.'Mh   tl.l^   -inlv    dilf.Tenr,'  ;   the  secular  L< 

h:iv.-  nu'I  on  llu-  ,h<t,i-o  nnor  i.i  a  CLMitury.  The  rca.sc 
ihi^  i-;  ih.u  111.-  .iiui,ilnlitic^  of  natinnal  life,  which  arc  as  the 
wat(-r-lloo<|s.  no-.l  c.msUuiI  r.nic^lies  ;  the  stability  of  the 
Chui-rh  seldom  needs  new  le-islation.  The  futh  needs  no 
definition  except  in  rare  intervals  of  periodical  intellectual  dis- 
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order.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  reigns  by  an  universal 
common  law  which  seldom  needs  a  change,  and  by  local  laws 
which  are  provided  on  the  spot.  Nevertheless,  the  legislation 
of  the  Church,  the  Corpus  Juris ^  or  Canon  Law^  is  a  creation 
of  wisdom  and  justice,  to  which  no  Statutes  at  large  or  Imperial 
pandects  can  bear  comparison.  Human  intellect  has  reached 
its  climax  in  jurisprudence,  but  the  world-wide  and  secular 
legislation  of  the  Church  has  a  higher  character.  How  the 
Christian  law  corrected,  elevated,  and  completed  the  Imperial 
law,  may  be  seen  in  a  learned  and  able  work  by  an  American 
author,  far  from  the  Catholic  faith,  but  in  the  main  just  and 
accurate  in  his  facts  and  arguments — the  Gesta  ChrisH  of 
Charles  Loring  Brace.  Water  cannot  rise  above  its  source, 
and  if  the  Church  by  mere  human  wisdom  corrected  and  per- 
fected the  Imperial  law,  its  source  must  be  higher  than  the 
sources  of  the  world.  This  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  our 
credulity. 

Starting  from  St.  Peter  to  Leo  XIII.,  there  have  been  some 
258  Pontiffs  claiming  to  be,  and  recognized  by  the  whole 
Catholic  unity  as,  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  them  has  been  rendered  in  every  age  not  only  the 
external  obedience  of  outward  submission,  but  the  internal 
obedience  of  faith.  They  have  borne  the  onset  of  the  nations 
who  destroyed  Imperial  Rome,  and  the  tyranny  of  heretical 
Emperors  of  Byzantium  ;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  alternate 
despotism  and  patronage  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West,  and 
the  substraction  of  obedience  in  the  great  Western  schisms, 
when  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  its  Head 
were,  as  men  thought,  gone  for  ever.  It  was  the  last  assault — 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  gates  of  hell.  Every  art  of  destruction 
had  been  tried  :  martyrdom,  heresy,  secularity,  schism  ;  at 
last,  two,  and  three,  and  four  claimants,  or,  as  the  world  says, 
rival  Popes,  were  set  up,  that  men  might  believe  that  St.  Peter 
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had  no  longer  a  successor,   and  our  Lord  no  Vicar,  upon 

earth  ;  for,  though  all  might  be  illegitimate,  only  one  could 
be  the  lawful  and  true  Head  of  the  Church.  Was  it  only  by 
the  human  power  of  man  that  the  unity,  external  and  inlernal. 
which  for  foiineen  hundred  years  had  been  supreme,  was  once 
more  restored  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  never  to  be  broken 
agnin?  The  succession  of  the  English  monarchy  has  been, 
indeed,  often  broken,  and  always  restored,  in  these  thousand 
years.  But  here  is  a  monarchy  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
powerless  in  woHdly  force  or  support,  claiming  and  receiving 
not  only  outward  allegiance,  but  inward  unity  of  intellect  and 
will.  If  any  man  tell  us  that  these  two  phenomena  are  on 
the  same  level  of  merely  hum^n  causes,  it  i.s  too  severe  a  tax 
upon  our  natural  reason  to  believe  it. 

Hut  the  inadequacy  of  human  causes  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versality, unity,  and  immutability  of  the  Catholic  Church.  wiL 
stand  out  more  visibly  if  we  look  at  the  iniellectua!  and  moral 
revolution  which  Christianity  has  wrought  in  the  world  and 
upon  mankind. 

The  first  effect  of  Chrislianity  was  to  fill  the  world  with  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  to  destroy  utterly 
all  idols,  not  by  fire  but  by  light.  Before  the  Light  of  the 
world  no  false  god  and  no  polytheism  could  stand.  The  unity 
and  spirituality  of  God  swept  away  all  theogonies  and  theolo- 
gies of  the  first  four  thousand  years.  The  stream  of  light 
which  dt-^cendcd  from  the  bcL;inning  expanded  into  a  r:idiance, 
and  Uk'  T-.ui;aiici/  into  a  lloo.l,  which  illuminated  all  nations,  as 
;t  ha<l  :..ui  !nrriuld,  "The  r.inh  is  filk-d  with  the  knowledge 
ufilK'  l..-r,l,  .,-,  du-  cn-crin..;  ^^,,u■r^<,f  the.s,-a;"  "And  idols 
.haliiMMUirriy  ,i,.trny..d,"*  In  this  triR>  knowledge  of  the 
Divii.r  N.itiir.'  \^,i-.  ivvr.drd  t.>  ii...n  ilicir  own  rel.ilion  to  a 
Cr.-.il'.r  as  of  sun-i  lo  ,i  l.ilhrr.      The  ( ircfks  called  ihc  duvi  oi 
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the  g^ods  Zeus  Paier,  and  the  Latins  Jupiter;  but  neither 
realized  the  dependence  and  love  of  sonship  as  revealed  by 
the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

The  monotheism  of  the  world  comes  down  from  a  primeval 
and  Divine  source.  Polytheism  is  the  corruption  of  men  and 
of  nations.  Yet  in  the  multiplicity  of  all  polytheisms,  one 
supreme  Deity  was  always  recognized.  The  Divine  unity  was 
imperishable.  Polytheism  is  of  human  imagination  :  it  is  of 
men's  manufacture.  The  deification  of  nature  and  passions 
and  heroes  had  filled  the  world  with  an  elaborate  and  tenacious 
superstition,  surrounded  by  reverence,  fear,  religion,  and  awe. 
Every  perversion  of  what  is  good  in  man  surrounded  it  with 
authority  ;  everything  that  is  evil  in  man  guarded  it  with 
jealous  care.  Against  this  worid-wide  and  imperious  demon- 
ology  the  science  of  one  God,  all  holy  and  supreme,  advanced 
with  resistless  force.  Beelzebub  is  not  divided  against  him- 
self; and  if  polytheism  is  not  Divine,  monotheism  must  be. 
The  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  demonology  was  the  mastery 
of  forces  that  are  above  nature.  This  conclusion  is  enough  for 
our  present  purpose. 

A  second  visible  effect  of  Christianity  of  which  nature  cannot 
offer  any  adequate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Christian  world.  In  some  nations  the  existence  of  marriage 
was  not  so  much  as  recognized.  In  others,  if  recognized,  it 
was  dishonored  by  profuse  concubinage.  Even  in  Israel,  the 
most  advanced  nation,  the  law  of  divorce  was  permitted  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts.  Christianity  republished  the  primitive 
law  by  which  marriage  unites  only  one  man  and  one  woman 
indissolubly  in  a  perpetual  contract.  It  raised  their  mutual 
and  perpetual  contract  to  a  sacrament  This  at  one  blow  con- 
demned all  other  relations  between  man  and  woman,  all  the 
legal  gradations  of  the  Imperial  law,  and  all  forms  and  pleas  of 
divorce.     Beyond  this  the  spiritual  legislation  of  the  Church 
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framed  most  elaborate  tables  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 
prohibiting  all  marriages  between  persons  in  certain  degrees 
of  kinship  or  relation.  This  law  has  created  the  purity  and 
peace  of  domestic  life.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman 
world  had  any  true  conception  of  a  home.  The  'Eo'ia  or  Vesta 
w;is  a  sacred  tradition  guarded  by  vestals  like  a  temple  wor- 
ship. It  was  not  a  law  and  a  power  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Christianity,  by  enlarging  the  circles  of  prohibition  within 
which  men  and  wumen  were  as  brothers  and  sisters,  has  created 
the  home  with  all  its  purities  and  safeguards. 

Such  a  law  of  unity  and  indissolubility,  encompassed  by  a 
multitude  of  prohibitions,  no  mere  human  legislation  could  im- 
pose on  the  the  passions  and  will  of  mankind.  And  yet  the 
Imperial  laws  griidually  yielded  to  its  resistless  pressure,  and 
incorporated  it  in  its  world-wide  legislation.  The  passions  and 
practices  of  four  thousand  years  were  against  the  change  ;  yet 
it  was  accomplished,  and  it  reigns  inviolate  to  this  day,  though 
the  relaxations  of  schism  in  the  East  and  the  laxities  of  the 
West  have  revived  the  abuse  of  divorces,  and  have  partially 
abolished  the  wise  and  salutary  prohibitions  which  guard  the 
homes  of  the  faithful.  These  relaxations  prove  that  all  natural 
forces  have  been,  and  are,  hostile  to  the  indissoluble  law  of 
Christian  marriage.  Certainly,  then,  it  was  not  by  natural 
forces  that  the  .Sacrament  of  Matrimony  and  the  legislation 
.<l>ringing  from  it  were  enacted.  If  ihese  are  restraints  of 
iuinian  liberty  and  license,  cither  they  do  not  spring  from 
ii.iiiirc,  ur  iliL'y  have  had  a  supernatural  cause  whereby  they 
exi^t.  it  was  this  that  redeemed  woman  from  the  traditional 
dcgradatiun  in  which  the  world  had  held  Iter.  The  condition 
of  women  in  .'\thens  and  in  Rome — which  may  be  taken  as 
the  highest  points  of  civilization — is  too  well  known  to  need 
rucital.  Womtn  had  no  rights,  nopro[jeriy,  no  independence. 
Plalo  lookt'd   upon    them    as    State    property  ;    Aristotle    as 
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chattels  ;  the  Greeks  wrote  of  them  as  «vpec,  yovaUet,  koI  rd  dXXd 
tcTif  fiara.  They  were  the  prey,  the  sport,  the  slaves  of  man. 
Even  in  Israel,  though  they  were  raised  incomparably  higher 
than  in  the  Gentile  world,  they  were  far  below  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  Christian  women.  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian, 
the  Apostate,  said,  **  O  ye  gods  of  Greece,  how  great  are  the 
women  of  the  Christians  !"  Whence  came  the  elevation  of 
womanhood  ?  Not  from  the  ancient  civilization,  for  it  degraded 
them  ;  not  from  Israel,  for  among  the  Jews  the  highest  state 
of  womanhood  was  the  marriage  state.  The  daughter  of 
Jepthe  went  into  the  mountains  to  mourn  not  her  death  but 
her  virginity.  The  marriage  state  in  the  Christian  world, 
though  holy  and  good,  is  not  the  highest  state.  The  state  of 
virginity  unto  death  is  the  highest  condition  of  man  and 
woman.  But  this  is  above  the  law  of  nature.  It  belongs  to  a 
higher  order.  And  this  life  of  virginity,  in  repression  of 
natural  passion  and  lawful  instinct,  is  both  above  and  against 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature.  It  begins  in  a  mortification, 
and  ends  in  a  mastery,  over  the  movements  and  ordinary  laws 
of  human  nature.  Who  will  ascribe  this  to  natural  causes  ? 
and,  if  so,  why  did  it  not  appear  in  the  first  four  thousand 
years  ?  And  when  has  it  ever  appeared  except  in  a  handful  of 
vestal  virgins,  or  in  Oriental  recluses,  with  what  reality  history 
shows  ?  An  exception  proves  a  rule.  No  one  will  imagine 
that  a  life  of  chastity  is  impossible  to  nature  ;  but  the  restric- 
tion is  a  repression  of  nature  which  individuals  may  acquire, 
but  the  multitude  have  never  attained.  A  religion  which 
imposes  chastity  on  the  unmarried,  and  upon  its  priesthood, 
and  upon  the  multitudes  of  women  in  every  age  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  One  Whom  they  have  never  seen, 
is  a  mortification  of  nature  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  stand  out 
as  a  fact  and  a  phenomenon,  of  which  mere  natural  causes 
afford  no  adequate  solution.     Its  existence,  not  in  a  handful 
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out  of  the  millions  of  the  world,  but  its  prevalence  and  con- 
tinuity in  multitudes  scattered  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
proves  the  presence  of  a  cause  higher  than  the  laws  of  nature. 
So  true  is  this,  that  jurists  teach  that  the  three  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience  are  contrarj'  to  "the  policy  of  the 
law,"  that  is,  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
desires  the  multiplication,  enrichment,  and  liberty  of  its 
members. 

To  what  has  bpeii  said  may  be  iidded  the  change  wrought 
by  Christianity  upon  the  social,  political,  and  international 
relations  of  the  world.  The  root  of  thi.s  ethical  change,  private 
and  public,  is  the  Christian  home.  The  authority  of  parents, 
the  obedience  of  children,  the  love  of  brotherhood,  are  the 
three  active  powers  which  have  raised  the  society  of  man 
above  the  level  of  the  old  world,  Israel  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  world  around  it ;  but  Christendom  is  high  above 
Israel.  The  new  Commandment  of  brotherly  love,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  have  wrought  a  revolution,  both  in 
private  and  public  life.  From  this  come  the  laws  of  justice 
and  sympathy  which  bind  together  the  nations  of  the  Christian 
world.  In  the  old  world,  even  the  most  refined  races,  wor- 
shiped by  our  modern  philosophers,  held  and  taught  that  man 
could  hold  property  in  man.  In  its  chief  cities  there  were 
more  slaves  than  free  men.  Who  has  taught  the  equality  of 
men  before  the  law,  and  cxlingui 
that  man  can  hold  ])roperty  in  mar 
even  .Aristotle  t,ui;,'hl  that  a  sl.ivo  u 
law-iver,  for  all  l.ai-ht  ihi.-  l.iwfiiliu 
itv  drnicd  it.  Tlu-  Chri^ti.ni  Inn- 
l.iwhillv  -ril  hi.  i.il.or.  [>ut   that   ho 
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imaginable  cruelties,  compels  me  to  argue  with  my  right  hand 
tied  behind  me.  I  can  do  no  more  than  point  again  to  Mr. 
Brace's  **  Gesta  Christi,*'  or  to  Dr.  D5llinger's  '*  Gentile  and 
Jew,"  as  witnesses  to  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  or  implied. 
No  one  who  has  not  read  such  books,  or  mastered  their  con- 
tents by  original  study,  can  judge  of  the  force  of  the  assertion 
that  Christianity  has  reformed  the  world  by  direct  antagonism 
to  the  human  will,  and  by  a  searching  and  firm  repression  of 
human  passion.  It  has  ascended  the  stream  of  human  license, 
contra  ictumfluminis^  by  a  power  mightier  than  nature,  and 
by  laws  of  a  higher  order  than  the  relaxations  of  this  world. 

Before  Christianity  came  on  earth,  the  civilization  of  man 
by  merely  natural  force  had  culminated.  It  could  not  rise 
above  its  source  ;  all  that  it  could  do  was  done  ;  and  the  civil- 
ization in  every  race  and  empire  had  ended  in  decline  and 
corruption.  The  old  civilization  was  not  regenerated.  It 
passed  away  to  give  place  to  a  new.  But  the  new  had  a  higher 
source,  nobler  laws  and  supernatural  powers.  The  highest 
excellence  of  men  and  of  nations  is  the  civilization  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  human  race  has  ascended  into  what  we  call 
Christendom,  that  is,  into  the  new  creation  of  charity  and 
justice  among  men.  Christendom  was  created  by  the  world- 
wide Church  as  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  at  this  day.  Philos- 
ophers and  statesmen  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  their  own 
hands  :  they  did  not  make  it ;  but  they  have  for  three  hundred 
years  been  unmaking  it  by  reformations  and  revolutions. 
These  are  destructive  forces.  They  build  up  nothing.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  Donoso  Cortez  that  "the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  history  of  Christianity  is 
the  history  of  the  Church,  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pontiffs,  the  greatest  statesmen  and  rulers  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Some  years  ago,  a  Professor  of  great  literary  reputation  in 
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England,  who  was  supposed  even  then  to  be,  as  his  subsequent 
writings  have  proved,  a  skeptic  or  non-Cliristian,  published  a 
well-known  and  very  candid  book,  under  the  title  of  "  Ecce 
Homo."  The  writer  placed  himself,  as  it  were,  outside  of 
Christianity.  He  took,  not  the  Church  in  the  world  as  in  this 
article,  but  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  a  historical  record,  to 
be  judged  with  forensic  severity  and  absolute  impartiality  of 
mind.  To  the  credit  of  the  author,  he  fulfilled  this  pledge; 
and  his  conclusion  shall  here  be  given.  After  an  examination 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  estimate  His  teaching  and  its  effects  under  the 
following  heads  : 

1,   The  Christian  Legislation. 
3.  The  Christian  Republic. 

3.  Its  Universality. 

4.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity. 

5.  The  Lord's  Supper. 

6.  Positive  Morality. 

7.  Philanthropy. 

8.  Edification. 
Q.   Mercy. 

10.    Resentment, 
n.   Forgiveness. 

He  then  draus  iiis  cunclu^sion  as  follows  : 


Hid  tlie  mastuT 


AllMKllhril 
diiix-d  Ui.U  ,. 
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cannot  be  analyzed.  No  architect's  designs  were  furnished  for  the 
New  Jerusalem  ;  no  committee  drew  up  rules  for  the  universal  com- 
monwealth. If  in  the  works  of  nature  we  can  trace  the  indications  of 
calculation,  of  a  struggle  with  difficulties,  of  precaution,  of  ingenuity, 
then  in  Christ's  work  it  may  be  that  the  same  indications  occur.  But 
these  inferior  and  secondary  powers  were  not  consciously  exercised ; 
they  were  implicitly  present  in  the  manifold  yet  single  creative  act 
The  inconceivable  work  was  done  in  calmness ;  before  the  eyes  of 
men  it  was  noiselessly  accomplished,  attracting  little  attention.  Who 
can  describe  that  which  unites  men?  Who  has  entered  into  the 
formation  of  speech,  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  union?  Who  can 
describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  dvil  society  ?  He  who  can  do 
these  things  can  explain  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church.  For 
others  it  must  be  enough  to  say.  *  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  those  that 
believed.*  No  man  saw  the  building  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  work- 
men crowded  together,  the  unfinished  walls  and  unpaved  streets  ;  no 
man  heard  the  clink  of  trowel  and  pickaxe :  '  it  descended  out  of 
heaven  from  God.*  "  * 

And  yet  the  writer  is,  as  he  was  then,  still  outside  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

III.  We  come  now  to  our  third  point;  that  Christianity  has 
always  claimed  a  Divine  origin  and  a  Divine  presence  as  the 
source  of  its  authority  and  powers. 

To  prove  this  by  texts  from  the  New  Testament  would  be  to 
transcribe  the  volume  ;  and  if  the  evidence  of  the  whole  New 
Testament  were  put  in,  not  only  might  some  men  deny  its 
weight  as  evidence,  but  we  should  place  our  whole  argument 
upon  a  false  foundation.  Christianity  was  anterior  to  the  New 
Testament  and  is  independent  of  it  The  Christian  Scriptures 
presuppose  both  the  faith  and  the  Church  as  already  existing, 
known,  and  believed.  Prior  liber  qtiam  sfyltis  :  as  Tertullian 
argued.  The  Gospel  was  preached  before  it  was  written.  The 
four  books  were  written  to  those  who  already  believed,  to 
confirm  their  faith.  They  were  written  at  intervals :  St 
Matthew  in  Hebrew  in  the  year  39,  in  Greek  in  45.  St  Mark 
in  43,  St.  Luke  in  57,  St.  John  about  90,  in  different  places 
*  *•  Ecce  Homo,"  Conclusion,  p.  329,  Fifth  Edition.  Macmillan,  1886. 
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and  for  different  motives.  Four  Gospels  did  not  exist  for 
sixty  years,  or  two  generations  of  men.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  knew  of  only  three  of  our  four.  In  those  sixty  years  the 
laith  had  spread  from  east  to  west.  Saints  and  Martyrs  had 
gone  up  to  tlieir  crown  who  never  saw  a  sacred  book.  The 
Apostolic  Epistles  prove  the  antecedent  existence  of  the 
Churches  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Rome  and  Corinth, 
and  Galatia  and  Ephesus,  Philippi  and  ColossK,  were  Churches 
with  pastors  and  people  before  St.  Paul  wrote  to  them.  The 
Church  had  already  attested  and  executed  its  Divine  legation 
before  the  New  Testament  e.xislcd  ;  and  when  all  its  books 
were  written  they  were  not  as  yet  collected  into  a  volume. 
Tiie  earliest  collection  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  We 
must,  therefore,  seek  to  know  what  was  and  is  Christianity 
before  and  outside  ol  the  written  books  ;  and  we  have  the 
same  evidence  for  the  oral  tradition  of  the  faith  as  we  have  for 
the  New  Testament  itself.  Both  alike  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  Church  ;  both  are  delivered  to  «s  by  the  same  witness  and 
on  the  same  evidence.  To  reject  cither,  is  logically  to  reject 
both.  Happily  men  are  not  saved  by  logic,  but  by  faith. 
The  millions  of  men  in  all  ages  have  believed  by  inheritance 
of  truth  divinely  guarded  and  delivered  to  them.  They  have 
no  need  of  logical  analysis.  They  have  believed  from  their 
childhooti.  Neither  children  nur  those  who  infanUbus  aqui- 
paranlur  an.'  logicians.  It  is  ihe  ])ciiance  of  the  doubter  and 
the  unbeliever  to  rt^'ain  by  toil  his  lost  ii.hcriiance.  It  is  a 
hard  penance,  like  die  siifkTiiii;  of  those  who  eternally  debate 
on  "predestination,  freewill,   f.iic." 

Between  the  death  of  St.  John  and  tliL' mature  lifetime  oi 
St,  Irenaciis  ilfty  years  elapsed.  St.  I'dlyearp  was  disciple  of 
St.  John,  .Si.  Iren.-eus  was  divcii»le  of  St.  Polycarp,  The 
mind  of  St.  John  and  the  mind  of  St.  Ircnsus  had  only  one 
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intermediate  intelligence,  in  contact  with  each.  It  would  be 
an  affectation  of  minute  criticism  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Irenaeus  as  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  St.  Polycarp,  or 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Polycarp  as  a  departure  from  the  doctrine 
of  St.  John.  Moreover,  St.  John  ruled  the  Church  at  Ephesus, 
and  St.  Irenaeus  was  born  in  Asia  Minor  about  the  year  A.  D. 
1 20— that  is,  twenty  years  after  St  John's  death,  when  the 
Church  in  Asia  Minor  was  still  full  of  the  light  of  his  teaching 
and  of  the  accents  of  his  voice.  Let  us  see  how  St.  Irenaeus  de- 
scribes the  faith  and  the  Church.  In  his  work  against  Heresies, 
in  Book  iii.  chap,  i.,  he  says,  •*  We  have  known  the  way  of 
our  salvation  by  those  through  whom  the  Gospel  came  to  us  ; 
which,  indeed,  they  then  preached,  but  afterwards,  by  the  will 
of  God,  delivered  to  us  in  Scriptures,  the  future  foundation 
and  pillar  of  our  faith.  It  is  not  lawful  to  say  that  they 
preached  before  they  had  perfect  knowledge,  as  some  dare  to 
affirm,  boasting  themselves  to  be  correctors  of  the  Apostles. 
For  after  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  and  when  they  had 
been  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  came 
upon  them  from  on  high,  they  were  filled  with  all  truths,  and 
had  knowledge  which  was  perfect."  In  chapter  ii.  he  adds 
that,  **  When  they  are  refuted  out  of  Scripture,  they  turn  and 
accuse  the  Scriptures  as  erroneous,  unauthoritative,  and  of 
various  readings,  so  that  the  truth  cannot  be  found  by  those 
who  do  not  know  tradition  '* — that  is,  their  own.  '*  But  when 
we  challenge  them  to  come  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles, 
which  is  in  custody  of  the  succession  of  Presbyters  in  the 
Church,  they  turn  against  tradition,  saying  that  they  are  not 
only  wiser  than  the  Presbyters,  but  even  the  Apostles,  and 
have  found  the  truth."  '*  It  therefore  comes  to  pass  that  they 
will  not  agree  either  with  the  Scriptures  or  with  tradition." 
(Ibid.  c.  iii.)  ''Therefore,  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth 
ought  to  look  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  mani- 
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fest  in  all  the  world  and  in  all  ihe  Church.  We  are  able  to 
count  up  the  Bishops  who  were  instituted  in  the  Church  by 
[be  Apostles,  and  their  successors  to  our  day.  They  never 
t.iiighl  nor  knew  such  things  as  these  men  madly  assert." 
"  But  as  it  would  be  too  long  in  such  a  book  as  this  to  enu- 
merate the  successions  of  all  the  Churches,  we  point  to  the 
tradition  of  the  greatest,  most  ancient  Church,  known  to  all, 
founded  and  constituted  in  Rome  by  the  two  glorious  Aposlles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  faith  announced  to  all  men,  coming 
down  to  us  by  the  succession  of  Bishops,  [hereby  confounding 
all  those  who,  in  any  way,  by  self- pleasing,  or  vainglory,  or 
blindness,  or  an  evil  mind,  teach  as  they  ought  not.  For 
with  this  Church,  by  reason  of  its  greater  principality,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  churches  should  agree  ;  that  is,  the  faithful, 
wheresoever  tbvy  be,  for  in  that  Church  the  tradition  of  the 
Apostles  has  been  preserved."  No  comment  need  be  made 
on  the  words  the  "greater  principality,"  which  have  been 
pet%'erted  by  every  anti-Catholic  writer  from  the  time  they 
were  written  to  this  day.  But  if  any  one  will  compare  thera 
with  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians  (chap.  i.  18), 
describing  the  primacy  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  heaven, 
it  will  appear  almost  certain  that  the  original  Greek  of  St, 
Iren^us,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  contained  either  fil  i-fiurjio, 
or  some  inflection  of  TpuT-ni  u  which  signifies  primacy.  How- 
ever this  may  be.  St.  Ircna-us  goes  on:  "The  blessed 
Apo'^tles,  h.ivhv.:  f.MLtuk'd  and  instrncto.l  the  Church,  pave  in 
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who  had  been  taught  by  the  Apostles  still  survived.  In  the 
time  of  this  Clement,  when  no  little  dissension  had  arisen 
among  the  brethren  in  Corinth,  the  Church  in  Rome  wrote 
very  powerful  letters  potenHssimas  liiieras  to  the  Corinthians, 
recalling  them  to  peace,  restoring  their  faith,  and  declaring 
the  tradition  which  it  had  so  short  a  time  ago  received  from 
the  Apostles.**  These  letters  of  St.  Clement  are  well  known, 
but  have  lately  become  more  valuable  and  complete  by  the 
discovery  of  fragments  published  in  a  new  edition  by  Light- 
foot,  In  these  fragments  there  is  a  tone  of  authority  fully 
explaining  the  words  of  St.  Irenaeus.  He  then  traces  the 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  to  his  own  day,  and  adds  : 
"This  demonstration  is  complete  to  show  that  it  is  one  and 
the  same  life-giving  faith  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Church  from  the  Aposdes  until  now,  and  is  handed  on  in 
truth."  *'  Polycarp  was  not  only  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and 
conversed  with  many  of  those  who  had  seen  our  Lord,  but  he 
also  was  constituted  by  the  Aposdes  in  Asia  to  be  Bishop  in 
the  Church  of  Smyrna.  We  also  saw  him  in  our  early  youth, 
for  he  lived  long,  and  when  very  old  departed  from  this  life 
most  gloriously  and  nobly  by  martyrdom.  He  ever  taught 
that  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Apostles,  and  what  the 
Church  had  delivered,  those  things  only  are  true."  In  the 
fourth  chapter,  St.  Irenaeus  goes  on  to  say:  "Since,  then, 
there  are  such  proofs  (of  the  faith),  the  truth  is  no  longer  to  be 
sought  for  among  others,  which  it  is  easy  to  receive  from  the 
Church,  forasmuch  as  the  Apostles  laid  up  all  truth  in  fullness 
in  a  rich  depository,  that  all  who  will  may  receive  from  it  the 
water  of  life."  **  But  what  if  the  Apostles  had  not  left  us  the 
Scriptures  :  ought  we  not  to  follow  the  order  of  tradition, 
which  they  gave  in  charge  to  them  to  whom  they  intrusted 
the  Churches  ?  To  which  order  (of  tradition)  many  barbarous 
nations  yield  assent,  who  believe  in  Christ  without  paper  and 
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ink,  having  salvation  written  by  the  Spirit  in  tneir  hearts,  ana 

diligently  holding  the  ancient  tradition."  In  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  the  same  book  he  says  :  "  Therefore,  it  is  our  duty 
to  obey  the  Presbyters  who  are  in  the  Church,  who  have  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  who 
also  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate  have  the  charisma 
veriiatis  cerhtm^"  the  spiritual  and  certain  gift  of  truth. 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  at  length,  not  so  much  as 
proofs  of  the  Catholic  Faith  as  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
Church  at  its  outset  with  the  Church  before  our  eyes  at  this 
hour,  proving  that  the  acorn  has  grown  up  into  its  oak,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  identity  of  the  Church  at  this  hour  with  the 
Church  of  the  Apostolic  mission.  These  passages  show  the 
Episcopate,  its  cenlral  principality,  its  succession,  its  custody 
of  the  faith,  its  subsequent  reception  and  guardianship  of  the 
Scriptures,  its  Divine  tradition,  and  the  charisma  or  Divine 
assistance  by  which  its  perpetuity  is  secured  in  the  succession 
of  the  Apostles.  This  is  almost  verbally,  after  eighteen  hund- 
red years,  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  ;  Veriiatis  etfidei 
nu'iquam  defidailis  charisma.* 

But  St.  Irensus  draws  out  in  full  the  Church  of  this  day. 
He  shows  the  parallel  of  the  first  creation  and  of  the  second  ; 
of  the  first  Adam  and  the  Second  ;  and  of  the  analogy  between 
the  Incarnation  or  natural  body,  and  the  Church  or  mystical 
body  of  Christ.     He  says  : 

Our  fiitli  "  wo  ri;ci;ived  from  the  Church,  and  guard  .... 
as  ;m  ^■.xallvnt  i^ift  in  ,i  nul^lc  vessel,  always  full  of  youth,  and 
nvil^lEi-  y.-uihiul  ;Ir:  v.^m^I  its,-lf  in  which  it  is.  For  this  gift 
of  Gud  is  inU-uM^d  to  ih,;  Church,  as  the  brc.ith  of  life  (:('flj 
imparled)  to  tlif  rir^t  ni.iii,  so  this  end,  that  all  the  members 
partaking  nf  it  mi-lu  W  qiiickenwl  with  life.  And  thus  the 
comiiuinic.uinii  of  Christ  i>  i[ni>artcd  ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
•■■Cn,l^^.  l)..-miiticii  T'rima<lu  Eci;lfsia  Chrisli,"  cap.  iv. 
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the  earnest  of  incomiption,  the  confirmation  of  the  faith,  the 
way  of  ascent  to  God.  For  in  the  Church  (St.  Paul  says)  God 
placed  Aposdes,  Prophets,  Doctors,  and  all  other  operations 
of  the  Spirit,  of  which  none  are  partakers  who  do  not  come  to 
the  Church,  thereby  depriving  themselves  of  life  by  a  perverse 
mind  and  worse  deeds.  For  where  the  Church  is,  there  is 
also  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there 
is  the  Church,  and  all  grace.  But  the  Spirit  is  truth.  Where- 
fore, they  who  do  not  partake  of  Him  {the  Spirit),  and  are  not 
nurtured  unto  life  at  the  breast  of  the  mother  {the  Church),  do 
not  receive  of  that  most  pure  fountain  which  proceeds  from 
the  Body  of  Christ,  but  dig  out  for  themselves  broken  pools 
from  the  trenches  of  the  earth,  and  drink  water  soiled  with 
mire,  because  they  turn  aside  from  the  faith  of  the  Church  lest 
they  should  be  convicted,  and  reject  the  Spirit  lest  they  should 
be  taught.**  *    Again  he  says  : 

"The  Church,  scattered  throughout  the  world,  even  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  received  from  the  Aposdes  and  their 
disciples  the  faith  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  that  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  seas,  and  all  things  that  are 
in  them.**  &c.t 

He  then  recites  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  coming  again  to  raise  all  men,  to 
judge  men  and  angels,  and  to  give  sentence  of  condemnation 
or  of  life  everlasting.  How  much  soever  the  language  may 
vary  from  other  forms,  such  is  the  substance  of  the  Baptismal 
Creed.     He  then  adds  : 

**  The  Church  having  received  this  preaching  and  this  faith, 
as  we  have  said  before,  although  it  be  scattered  abroad  through 
the  whole  world,  carefully  preserves  it,  dwelling  as  in  one 
habitation,  and  believes  alike  in  these  (doctrines)  as  though 

*St.  Irenaeus,  Cant.  Hcnret.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiv.     fLib.  i.  cap.  x. 
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she  had  one  soul  and  the  same  heart :  and  in  strict  accord,  as 

tliougli  slie  had  one  mouth,  proclaims,  and  teaches,  and  de- 
hvera  onward  these  things.  And  although  there  may  be  many 
diverse  languages  in  the  world,  yet  the  power  of  the  tradition 
is  one  and  the  same.  And  neither  do  the  Churches  planted  in 
Germany  believe  otherwise,  or  otherwise  dehver  (the  faith), 
nor  those  in  Iberia,  nor  among  the  Celtic,  nor  in  the  East,  nor 
in  Egypt,  nor  in  Libya,  nor  they  that  are  planted  in  the  main- 
land. But  as  the  sun,  which  is  God's  creature,  in  all  the 
world  is  one  and  the  same,  so  also  the  preaching  of  the  truth 
shineth  everywhere,  and  lightened  all  men  that  are  willing  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  neither  will  any 
ruler  of  the  Church,  though  he  be  mighty  in  the  utterance  of 
truth,  teach  otherwise  than  thus  (for  no  man  is  above  the 
master),  nor  will  he  that  is  weak  in  the  same  diminish  from 
the  tradition  ;  for  the  faith  being  one  and  the  same,  he  that  is 
able  to  say  most  of  it  hath  nothing  over,  and  he  that  is  able  to 
say  least  hath  no  lack.  "* 

To  St.  Ircmua,  then,  the  Church  was  "the  irrefragable 
witness  of  its  own  legation."  When  did  it  cease  so  to  be?  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  Tertuilian  in  a,  D. 
2oa,  from  St.  Cyprian  A.  D.  350,  from  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
OpUtus  in  A.  D.  350,  from  St.  Leo  in  a.  d.  450,  all  of  which 
are  on  the  same  traditional  lines  of  faith  in  a  divine  mission  to 
the  world  and  of  a  divine  assistance  in  its  discharge.  But  1 
refrain  from  doing  so  because  I  should  have  to  write  not  an 
article  but  a  fulio.  Any  C^itbolic  theology  will  give  the  pas- 
sages which  arc  now  before  me  ;  or  one  such  book  as  the  Loci 
Theologici  of  iMclchiorCanus  will  suffice  to  show  the  continuity 
and  identity  uf  the  tradition  of  St.  Irenxus  and  the  tradition  of 
the  Vaticaji  Council,  in  which  the  universal  church  last  de- 
clared the  immutable  faith  and  its  own  legation  to  mankind. 
*Sl.  IreiliBus,  lib.  i,  ex. 
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The  world-wide  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  suffi- 
cient witness  to  prove  the  coming  of  the  Incarnate  Son  to 
redeem  mankind,  and  to  return  to  His  Father;  it  is  also 
sufficient  to  prove  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  abide  with 
us  for  ever.  The  work  of  the  Son  in  this  world  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Divine  acts  and  fects  of  His  three-and-thirty 
years  of  life,  death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  The  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  perpetual,  not  only  as  the  Illuminator 
and  Sanctifier  of  all  who  believe,  but  also  as  the  Life  and  Guide 
of  the  Church.  I  may  quote  now  the  words  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Church  :  **  It  is  expedient  to  you  that  I  go  :  for  if  I  go 
not,  the  Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you  ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will 
send  Him  to  you.***  *'  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall 
give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever.**t  **The  Spirit  of  Truth,  Whom  the  world  cannot  re- 
ceive, because  it  seeth  Him  not  nor  knoweth  Him  ;  but  you 
shall  know  Him,  because  He  shall  abide  with  you  and  shall  be  in 
you."  I  St.  Paul  in  the  Episdes  to  the  Ephesians  describes 
the  Church  as  a  body  of  which  the  Head  is  in  heaven,  and  the 
Author  of  its  indefectible  life  abiding  in  it  as  His  temple. 
Therefore  the  words,  *'  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me." 
This  could  not  be  if  the  witness  of  the  Apostles  had  been  only 
human.  A  Divine  guidance  was  attached  to  the  office  they 
bore.  They  were,  therefore,  also  judges  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  teachers  by  Divine  guidance  of  the  truth.  But  the  pres- 
ence and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  as  full  at  this  day 
as  when  St.  Irenaeus  wrote.  As  the  Churches  then  were 
witnesses,  judges,  and  teachers,  so  is  the  Church  at  this  hour 
a  world-wide  witness,  an  unerring  judge  and  teacher,  divinely 
guided  and  guarded  in  the  truth.     It  is  therefore  not  only  a 

*  St.  John,  xvi.  7. 

t  Ibid,  xiv.  16. 

t  St  John,  xiv.  16, 17. 
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human  and  historical,  but  a  Divine  witness.     This  is  the  chief 

Divine  tRith  which,  the  last  three  hundred  years  have  obscured. 
Modern  Christianity  believes  in  the  one  advent  of  the  Re- 
deemer, but  rejects  the  full  and  personal  advent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  yet  the  same  evidence  proves  both.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  reformers  always  returns  to  Judaism,  because  they 
reject  the  full,  or  do  not  believe  the  personal,  advent  of  the 
Huly  Ghost,  They  deny  that  there  is  an  infallible  teacher, 
among  men  ;  and  therefore  they  return  to  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  Law  before  the  Incarnation,  when  the  Head 
was  not  yet  incarnate,  and  the  Body  of  Christ  did  not  as  yet 
exist. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  ' '  I  admit  your  description  of 
the  Church  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Iren:eus  ; 
but  the  eighteen  hundred  years  of  which  you  have  said  nothing 
were  ages  of  declension,  disorder,  superstition,  demoraliza- 
tion." I  will  answer  by  a  question:  was  not  this  foretold? 
Was  not  the  Church  to  be  a  field  of  wheat  and  tares  growing 
together  till  the  harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world  ?  There  were 
Cathari  of  old,  and  Puritans  since,  impalient  at  the  patience  of 
God  in  bearing  with  the  perversities  and  corruptions  of  the 
human  intellect  and  will.  The  Church,  like  its  Head  in  heaven, 
is  both  human  and  divine.     "He  was  crucified  in  weakness," 
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corruption  in  the  world,  unsullied  and  unalterably  pure.  We 
are  never  concerned  to  deny  or  to  cloak  the  sins  of  Christians 
or  of  Catholics.  They  may  destroy  themselves,  but  they  can- 
not infect  the  Church  from  which  they  fall.  The  fall  of  Lucifer 
left  no  stain  behind  him. 

When  men  accuse  the  Church  of  corruption,  they  reveal  the 
fact  that  to  them  the  Church  is  a  human  institution,  of  volun- 
tary aggregation  or  of  legislative  enactment.  They  reveal  the 
fact  that  to  them  the  Church  is  not  an  object  of  Divine  faith, 
as  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  They  do 
not  perceive  or  will  not  believe  that  the  articles  of  the  Baptismal 
Creed  are  objects  of  faith,  divinely  revealed  or  divinely  created. 
**  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  are  all  objects 
of  faith  in  a  Divine  order.  They  are  present  in  human  history, 
but  the  human  element  which  envelops  them  has  no  power  to 
infect  or  to  fasten  upon  them.  Until  this  is  perceived  there 
can  be  no  true  or  full  belief  in  the  advent  and  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  nature  and  sacramental  action  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  visible  means  and  pledge  of  light  and  of 
sanctification  to  all  who  do  not  bar  their  intellect  and  their  will 
against  its  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The  Church  is  not  on 
probation.  It  is  the  instrument  of  probation  to  the  world. 
As  the  light  of  the  world,  it  is  changeless  as  the  firmament 
As  the  source  of  sanctification,  it  is  inexhaustible  as  the  River 
of  Life.  The  human  and  external  history  of  men  caUing  them- 
selves Christian  and  Catholic  has  been  at  times  as  degrading 
and  abominable  as  any  adversary  is  pleased  to  say.  But  the 
sanctity  of  the  Church  is  no  more  affected  by  human  sins  than 
was  Baptism  by  the  hypocrisy  of  Simon  Magus.  The  Divine 
foundation,  and  office,  and  mission  of  the  Church  is  a  part  of 
Christianity.  They  who  deny  it  deny  an  article  of  faith  ;  they 
who  believe  it  imperfectly  are  the  followers  of  a  fragmentary 
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Cnristianity  of  modern  date.  Who  can  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
Cliriat  who  docs  not  believe  the  words?  "  On  this  rock  I  will 
build  My  Church,  and  (he  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it;"  "As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send  you  ;"*  "I 
dispose  to  you,  as  My  Father  hath  disposed  to  Me,  a  king- 
dopi;"t  "All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  unto  Me. 
Go,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations;"  J  "  He  thatheareih  you 
hcareih  Me;"§  "I  will  be  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world  ;"||  "When  the  days  of  Pentecost  were 
accomplished  they  were  all  together  in  one  place  :  and  sud- 
denly there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
coming,  and  there  appeared  to  them  parted  tongues,  as  it  were, 
of  fire;"  "And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost;"** 
"It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  upon 
you  no  other  burdcns."|t  But  who  denies  that  the  Apostles 
claimed  a  Divine  mission?  and  who  can  deny  that  the  Cath- 
olic and  Roman  Church  from  St.  Irenaus  to  Leo  XIII.  lias 
ever  and  openly  claimed  the  same,  invoking  in  all  its  supreme 
acts  as  witness,  teacher,  and  legislator  the  presence,  light,  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  As  the  preservation  of  all 
created  things  is  by  the  same  creative  power  produced  in 
perpetual  and  universal  action,  so  the  indefectibility  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  faith  is  by  the  perpetuity  of  the  presence 
and  office  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Therefore, 
St.    Augustine  calls  the  day  of  Pentecost,   NatalU  Sfiiritus 

h  is  more  thai,  time  ih.ii  1  should  make  an  end  ;  and  to  do 
so  it  will  bo  WL'll  to  su:ii  uj.  Ihe  !k,u1s  of  our  argument.     The 
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Vatican  Council  declares  that  the  world-wide  Church  is  the 
irrefragable  witness  of  its  own  legation  or  mission  to  nuuikind. 
In  proof  of  this  I  have  affirmed  : 

1.  That  the  imperishable  existence  of  Christianity,  and  the 
vast  and  undeniable  revolution  that  it  has  wrought  in  men  and 
in  nations,  in  the  moral  elevation  of  manhood  and  of  woman- 
hood, and  in  the  domestic,  social  and  political  life  of  the 
Christian  world,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural  causes, 
or  by  any  forces  that  are,  as  philosophers  say,  intra  possibilita' 
tern  natura,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  to  man. 

2.  That  this  world-wide  and  permanent  elevation  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  comparison  with  both  the  old  world  and 
the  modern  world  outside  of  Christianity,  demands  a  cause 
higher  than  the  possibility  of  nature. 

3.  That  the  Church  has  always  claimed  a  Divine  origin  and 
a  Divine  office  and  authority  in  virtue  of  a  perpetual  Divine 
assistance.  To  this  even  the  Christian  world,  in  all  its  frag- 
ments external  to  the  Catholic  unity,  bears  witness.  It  is 
turned  to  our  reproach.  They  rebuke  us  for  holding  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  to  be  infallible.  We  take  the  rebuke 
as  a  testimony  of  our  changeless  faith.  It  is  not  enough  for 
men  to  say  that  they  refuse  to  believe  this  account  of  the 
visible  and  palpable  fact  of  the  imperishable  Christianity  of  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church.  They  must  find  a  more  reason- 
able, credible,  and  adequate  account  for  it.  This  no  man  has 
yet  done.  The  denials  are  many  and  the  solutions  are  many  ; 
but  they  do  not  agree  together.  Their  multiplicity  is  proof  of 
their  human  origin.  The  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  a 
Divine  authority  and  to  a  Divine  assistance  is  one  and  the  same 
in  every  age,  and  is  identical  in  every  place.  Error  is  not  the 
principle  of  unity,  nor  truth  of  variations. 

The  Church  has  guarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Aposdes,  by 
Divine  assistance,  with  unerring  fidelity.     The  articles  of  the 
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faith  are  to-day  the  same  in  number  as  in  the  beginnings.    The 

explicit  definition  of  their  implicit  meaning  has  expanded  from 
age  to  age,  as  the  everch.inging  denials  and  perversions  of  the 
world  have  demanded  new  definitions  of  the  ancient  truth. 
The  world  is  against  all  dogma,  because  it  is  impatient  of 
definitcncss  and  certainty  in  faith.  It  loves  open  questions 
and  the  liberty  of  error.  The  Church  is  dogmatic  for  fear  of 
error.  Every  truth  defined  adds  to  its  treasure.  It  narrows 
the  field  of  error  and  enUrges  the  inheritance  of  truth,  The 
world  and  the  Church  are  ever  moving  in  opposite  directions. 
As  the  world  becomes  more  vague  and  uncertain,  the  Church 
becomes  more  definite.  It  moves  against  wind  and  tide, 
against  the  stress  and  storm  of  the  world.  There  was  never  a 
more  luminous  evidence  of  this  supernatural  fact  than  in  the 
Vatican  Council.  For  eight  months  all  that  the  world  could 
say  and  do.  like  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  was  directed  upon 
it.  Governments,  statesmen,  diplomatists,  philosophers,  in- 
triguers, mockers,  and  traitors  did  their  utmost  and  their  worst 
against  it,  They  were  in  dread  lest  the  Church  should  declare 
that  by  Divine  assistance  its  Head  in  faith  and  morals  cannot 
err  ;  for  if  this  be  true,  man  did  not  found  it,  man  cannot 
reform  it,  man  cannot  teach  it  to  interpret  its  history  or  its 
acts.  It  knows  its  own  history,  and  is  the  supreme  witness  of 
its  own  legation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  been  writing  truisms,  and  re- 
piMiin;^  trite  and  trivial  arsiumenls.  They  arc  trite  because 
Ihv  fi.Lt  uliln-  laitlikil  tor  n.'ariy  ninulci'ii  hundred  years  have 
worn  tli.m  Jn  th.;r  daily  lilr  ;  tlu'v  ar>-  trivial  because  they 
point  to  ihr  nu::  p.ith  in  which  the  wayfarer,  though  a  fool. 
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Card.  .'Vrchbisliop  of  Westniinsier. 
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A  REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  MANNING. 


JSaipersiUion  **Jkas  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  of 

at^  true  decision,** 

PART  I. 

CARDINAL  MANNING  has  stated  the  claims  of  the  Ro- 
man Githolic  Church  with  great  clearness,  and  appar- 
ently without  reserve.  The  age,  position  and  learning  of  this 
man  give  a  certain  weight  to  his  words,  apart  from  their 
worth.  He  represents  the  oldest  of  the  Christian  churches. 
The  questions  involved  are  among  the  most  important  that 
can  engage  the  human  mind.  No  one  having  the  slightest 
regard  for  that  superb  thing  known  as  intellectual  honesty, 
will  avoid  the  issues  tendered,  or  seek  in  any  way  to  gain  a 
victory  over  truth. 

Without  candor,  discussion,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  impos- 
sible. All  have  the  same  interest,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  in  the  establishment  of  facts.  All  have  the  same  to  gain, 
the  same  to  lose.  He  loads  the  dice  against  himself  who  scores 
a  point  against  the  right. 

Absolute  honesty  is  to  the  intellectual  perception  what  light 
is  to  the  eyes.  Prejudice  and  passion  cloud  the  mind.  In 
each  disputant  should  be  blended  the  advocate  and  judge. 

In  this  spirit,  having  in  view  only  the  ascertainment  of  the 
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truth,  let  us  examine  the  argiimcnL':,  or  rather  the  s^tements 

and  conclusions,  of  Cardinal  Manning. 

The  projiosition  is  that  "The  church  itself,  by  its  marvelous 
propagation,  its  eminent  sanctity,  its  inexhaustible  fruitfulness 
in  all  good  things,  its  catholic  unity  and  invincible  stability,  is 
a  vast  and  perpetual  motive  of  credibility,  and  an  irrefragable 
witness  of  its  own  divine  legation." 
The  reasons  given  as  supporting  this  proposition  are  : 
That  the  Catholic  Church  interpenetrates  all  the  nations  of 
the  civilizeii  world  ;  that  it  is  extranational  and  independent 
in  a  supernational  unity  ;  that  it  is  the  same  in  every  place  ; 
that  it  speaks  all  languages  in  the  civilized  world  ;  that  it  is 
obedient  to  one  head  ;  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  bishops 
have  kneh  before  the  pope  ;  that  pilgrims  from  all  nations  have 
brought  gifts  to  Rome,  and  that  all  these  things  set  forth  in  the 
most  self-evident  way  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  Roman 

It  is  also  asserted  that  '"men  see  the  Head  of  the  Church 
year  by  year  speaking  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  treating 
with  Empires,  Republics  and  Governments  ;"  th.it  "there  is 
no  other  man  on  earth  that  can  so  bear  himself,"  and  that 
"neither  from  Canterbury  nor  from  Constantinople  can  such  a 
voice  go  forth  to  which  rulers  and  people  hsten." 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Cathohc  Church  has  enlightened 
and  purifn-d  the  world  ;  that  it  has  given  us  the  peace  and 
purity  of  liomL-stic  life;  that  it  has  destroyed  idolatry  and 
(icniuiinloLjy  ;  that  it  g.ivc  US  a  body  of  law  from  a  higher 
SMurce  lli.m  m.in  ;  th^.t  it  has  pro<Iucvd  the  civilization  of 
Cliri>tfn<loni  :  thai  the  popes  wer.-  the  gn-.itLst  of ;itatesmen  and 
rulers  ;  that  colibacy  is  better  liiaii  m.irri^i.qr.  and  that  the 
revolutions  and  reformations  of  llie  last  three  hundred  ycar> 
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No  one  will  dispute  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  best 
witness  of  its  own  existence.  The  same  is  true  of  every  thing 
that  exists— of  every  church,  great  and  small,  of  every  man, 
and  of  every  insect 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  marvelous  growth  or  propaga- 
tion of  the  church  is  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  Can  it  be 
said  that  success  is  supernatural  ?  All  success  in  this  world  is 
relative.  Majorities  are  not  necessarily  right.  If  anything  is 
known — if  anything  can  be  known — we  are  sure  that  very 
large  bodies  of  men  have  frequently  been  wrong.  We  believe 
in  what  is  called  the  progress  of  mankind.  Progress,  for  the 
most  part,  consists  in  finding  new  truths  and  getting  rid  of  old 
errors — that  is  to  say,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  of  nature,  seeing  with  greater  clearness  the  con- 
ditions of  well-being. 

There  is  no  nation  in  which  a  majority  leads  the  way.  In 
the  progress  of  mankind,  the  few  have  been  the  nearest  right. 
There  have  been  centuries  in  which  the  light  seemed  to 
emanate  only  from  a  handful  of  men,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  Some  great  man  leads  the 
way — he  becomes  the  morning  star,  the  prophet  of  a  coming 
day.  Aftervi'ard,  many  millions  accept  his  views.  But  there 
are  still  heights  above  and  beyond  ;  there  are  other  pioneers, 
and  the  old  day,  in  comparison  with  the  new,  becomes  a 
night  So,  we  cannot  say  that  success  demonstrates  either 
divine  origin  or  supernatural  aid. 

We  know,  if  we  know  anything,  that  wisdom  has  often 
been  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  multitude.  We  know 
that  the  torch  of  science  has  been  blown  out  by  the  breath  of 
the  hydra-headed.  We  know  that  the  whole  intellectual 
heaven  has  been  darkened  again  and  again.  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  proposition  cannot  be  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  number  of  those  who  assert,  or  of  those  who  deny. 
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If  the  marvelous  propagation  of  the  Catholic  Church  proves 

its  divine  origin,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  marvelous  propaga- 
tion of  Moharamodanism? 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Christianity  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire — that  is  to  say,  the  ruins  of 
Paganism.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mohammedanism 
arose  out  of  the  wreclc  and  ruin  of  Catholicism. 

After  Mohammed  came  upon  the  stage,  "Christianity  was 
forever  expelled  from  its  most  glorious  seats — from  Palestine, 
the  scene  of  its  most  sacred  recollections  ;  from  Asia  Minor, 
that  of  its  first  churches  ;  from  Egypt,  whence  issued  the  great 
doctrine  of  Trinitarian  Orthodoxy,  and  from  Carthage,  who 
imposed  her  belief  on  Europe."  Before  that  time  "the 
ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  Rome,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Alex- 
andria were  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  supremacy, 
carrying  out  their  purposes  by  weapons  and  in  ways  revolting' 
to  the  conscience  of  man.  Bishops  were  concerned  in  assas- 
sinations, poisonings,  adulteries,  blindings,  riots,  treasons, 
civil  war.  Patriarchs  and  primates  were  excommunicating  and 
anathematizing  one  another  in  their  rivalries  for  earthly 
power — bribing  eunuchs  with  gold  and  courtesans  and  royal 
females  with  concessions  of  episcopal  love.  Among  legions 
of  monks  who  carried  terror  into  the  imperial  armies  and  riot 
into  the  great  cities  arose  hideous  clamors  for  theological 
dogmas,  but  never  a  voice  for  intellectual  liberty  or  the  out- 
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form  ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
that  continent,  and  a  very  large  part  of  Asia,  remain  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  Arabian  doctrine.'' 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  say  that  the 
Mohammedan  now  proves  the  divine  mission  of  his  apostle  by 
appealing  to  the  marvelous  propagation  of  the  faith.  If  the 
argument  is  good  in  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  is  it  not  good 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem  ?    Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  better. 

According  to  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Catholic  Church  tri- 
umphed only  over  the  institutions  of  men — triumphed  only 
over  religions  that  had  been  established  by  men, — by  wicked 
and  ignorant  men.  But  Mohammed  triumphed  not  only  over 
the  religions  of  men,  but  over  the  religion  of  God.  This 
ignorant  driver  of  camels,  this  poor,  unknown,  unlettered  boy, 
unassisted  by  God,  unenlightened  by  supernatural  means, 
drove  the  armies  of  the  true  cross  before  him  as  the  winter's 
storm  drives  withered  leaves.  At  his  name,  priests,  bishops, 
and  cardinals  fled  with  white  faces — popes  trembled,  and  the 
armies  of  God,  fighting  for  the  true  faith,  were  conquered  on 
a  thousand  fields. 

If  the  success  of  a  church  proves  its  divinity,  and  after  that 
another  church  arises  and  defeats  the  first,  what  does  that 
prove? 

Let  us  put  this  question  in  a  milder  form  :  Suppose  the 
second  church  lives  and  flourishes  in  spite  of  the  first,  what 
does  that  prove  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  church  rises  with  every- 
thing against  it.  Something  is  favorable  to  it,  or  it  could  not 
exist.  If  it  succeeds  and  grows,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  conditions  are  favorable.  If  it  spreads  rapidly,  it  simply 
shows  that  the  conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable,  and  that 
the  forces  in  opposition  are  weak  and  easily  overcome. 

Here,  in  my  own  country,  within  a  few  years,  has  arisen  a 
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new  religion.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, having  had  the  advantages  of  what  is  known  as  modem 
civilization.  Yet  this  new  faith  ^founded  on  the  grossest 
absurdities,  as  gross  as  we  find  in  the  Scriptures — in  spite  of 
all  opposition  began  to  grow,  and  kept  growing.  It  was  sub- 
jected to  persecution,  and  (he  persecution  increased  its  strength. 
It  was  driven  from  State  to  State  by  the  believers  in  universal 
]ove,  until  it  left  what  was  called  civilization,  crossed  the  wide 
plains,  and  took  up  its  abode  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  It  continued  to  grow.  Its  founder,  as  he  declared, 
had  frequent  conversations  with  God,  and  received  directions 
from  that  source.  Hundrcd.s  of  miracles  were  performed — 
multitudes  upon  the  desert  were  miraculously  fed — the  sick 
were  cured — the  dead  were  raised,  and  the  Mormon  Church 
continued  to  grow,  until  now,  less  than  half  a  century  after 
the  death  of  its  founder,  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
believers  in  the  new  faith. 

Do  you  think  that  men  enough  could  join  this  church  to 
prove  the  truth  of  its  creed? 

Joseph  Smith  said  that  he  found  certain  golden  plates  that 
had  been  buried  for  many  generations,  and  upon  these  plates, 
in  some  unknown  language,  had  been  engraved  this  new 
revelation,  and  I  think  he  insisted  that  by  tlic  use  of  miracu- 
lous mirrors  this  language  was  translated.  If  there  should  be 
Mormon  bishops  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  eighteen 
huinircd  yiMrs  from  now,  do  you  think  a  cardinal  of  that  faith 
cijuld  pruvr  tin.' trill h  of  llie  golden  plates  simply  by  the  fact 
that  tlu'  r.iilh  li.id  spread  and  that  seven  hundred  bishops  had 
knelt  before  the  heati  of  that  church  ? 

Itseemstomc  that  a  •' supernalurar'  religion— that  is  to 
say,  a  religion  that  is  cl.iimcd  to  have  been  divinely  founded 
and  to  be  auihemie^ited  by  miracles, is  much  easier  to  establish 
among  an   ignorant   people  than  any   other — and    the  more 
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ignorant  the  people,  the  easier  such  a  religion  could  be 
established."  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  All  ignorant  tribes, 
all  savage  men,  believe  in  the  miraculous,  in  the  supernatural. 
The  conception  of  uniformity,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
eternal  consistency  of  nature,  is  an  idea  far  above  their  com- 
prehension. They  are  forced  to  think  in  accordance  with  then 
minds,  and  as  a  consequence  they  account  for  all  phenomena 
by  the  acts  of  superior  beings — that  is  to  say,  by  the  super- 
natural. In  other  words,  that  religion  having  most  in  com- 
mon with  the  savage,  having  most  that  was  satisfactory  to  hb 
mind,  or  to  his  lack  of  mind,  would  stand  the  best  chance  of 
success. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  at  one  time,  or  during  one 
phase  of  the  development  of  man,  everything  was  miraculous. 
After  a  time,  the  mind  slowly  developing,  certain  phenomena, 
always  happening  under  like  conditions,  were  called  "  natural," 
and  none  suspected  any  special  interference.  The  domain  of 
the  miraculous  grew  less  and  less — the  domain  of  the  natural 
larger;  that  is  to  say,  the  common  became  the  natural,  but 
the  uncommon  was  still  regarded  as  the  miraculous.  The 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  ceased  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
mankind — there  was  no  miracle  about  that ;  but  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  was  miraculous.  Men  did  not  then  know  that  eclipses 
are  periodical,  that  they  happen  with  the  same  certainty  that 
the  sun  rises.  It  took  many  observations  through  many 
generations  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  Ordinary  rains  be- 
came **  natural,"  floods  remained  **  miraculous." 

But  it  can  all  be  summed  up  in  this  :  The  average  man  re- 
gards the  common  as  natural,  the  uncommon  as  sup>ernaturaL 
The  educated  man — and  by  that  I  mean  the  developed  man — 
is  satisfied  that  all  phenomena  are  natural,  and  that  the  super- 
natural does  not  and  can  not  exist 

As  a  rule,  an  individual  is  egotistic  in  the  proportion  that 
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he  lacks  intelligence.  The  same  is  true  of  nations  and  races. 
The  barburijn  is  egotistic  enough  lo  suiDpose  that  an  Infinite 
Being  is  constantly  doing  something,  or  failing  to  do  some- 
thing, on  his  account.  But  as  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
ization, as  he  becomes  really  great,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  in  Nature  happens  on  his  account — that  he  is 
hardly  great  enough  to  disturb  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  this  :  To  me,  the  success  of 
Mormoniam  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  because  it  has  suc- 
ceeded only  with  the  superstitious.  It  has  been  recruited  from 
communities  bnitahzed  by  other  forms  of  superstition.  To 
me,  the  success  of  Mohammed  docs  not  tend  to  show  that  he 
was  right — for  the  reason  that  he  triumphed  only  over  the 
ignorant,  over  the  superstitious.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  seeds  were  planted  in  darkness.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  credulous,  by  men  incapable  of  reasoning 
upon  such  questions.  It  did  not,  it  has  not,  it  can  not  triumph 
over  the  intellectual  world.  To  count  its  many  millions  does 
not  tend  to  jirove  the  truth  of  its  creed.  On  the  contrary, 
a  creed  that  delights  the  credulous  gives  evidence  against 
itself. 

Questions  of  fact  or  philosophy  cannot  be  settled  simply  by 
numbers.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Copernican  system  of 
a.stronomy  had  but  few  supporters — the  multitude  being  on 
the  utlier  side,  Tlicre  was  a  lime  when  the  rotation  of  the 
e.irlh  w^is  iiot  ])i.-licvi.'d  by  l!ie   majority. 

Lrt  us  pix.s  iliis  idea  furtlKT.  TliLTc  WHS  a  tinu-  wIk^ii 
Clui.lMiniy     w,i=    lu-t    in    tlio    majnrily.    aiuwh.Tc,       Let    us 
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But,  after  all,  is  the  success  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  marvel? 
If  this  church  is  of  divine  origin,  if  it  has  been  under  the 
especial  care,  protection  and  guidance  of  an  Infinite  Being,  is 
not  its  failure  far  more  wonderful  than  its  success?  For 
eighteen  centuries  it  has  persecuted  and  preached,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  still  remote.  This  is  the  result,  and 
it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  convert  the 
world  to  Catholicism. 

Are  Catholics  better  than  Protestants?  Are  they  nearer 
honest,  nearer  just,  more  charitable  ?  Are  Catholic  nations 
better  than  Protestant  ?  Do  the  Catholic  nations  move  in  the 
van  of  progress  ?  Within  their  jurisdiction  are  life,  liberty  and 
property  safer  than  anywhere  ebe  ?  Is  Spain  the  first  nation 
of  the  world  ? 

Let  me  ask  another  question :  Are  Catholics  or  Protestants 
better  than  Freethinkers?  Has  the  Catholic  Church  produced 
a  greater  man  than  Humboldt  ?  Has  the  Protestant  produced 
a  greater  than  Darwin  ?  Was  not  Emerson,  so  far  as  purity 
of  life  is  concerned,  the  equal  of  any  true  believer?  Was 
Pius  IX. ,  or  any  other  vicar  of  Christ,  superior  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  ? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  universal,  and 
that  its  universality  demonstrates  its  divine  origin. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  apostles  were  ordered  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel — yet  not  one  of  them,  nor 
one  of  their  converts  at  any  time,  nor  one  of  the  vicars  of  God, 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  afterward,  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  During  all  that  time,  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  universal  ?  At  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  one-half  of  the  world  in  which 
the  Catholic  faith  had  never  been  preached,  and  in  the  other 
half  not  one  person  in  ten  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  of  those 
who  had  heard  of  it,  not  one  in  ten  believed  it  Certainly  the 
Catholic  Church  was  not  then  universal 
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Is  it  universal  now?  Wiiat  impression  has  Catholicism 
made  upon  the  many  millions  of  Cliina,  of  Japan,  of  India,  of 
Africa?  Can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
now  universal?  When  any  church  becomes  universal,  it  wiil 
be  the  only  church.  There  cannot  be  two  universal  churches, 
neither  can  there  be  one  universal  church  and  any  other. 

The  Cardinal  ne.tt  tries  lr>  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  divine,  "by  its  eminent  sanctity  and  its  inexhaustible  fruit- 
fulness  in  all  good  things." 

And  here  let  me  admit  that  there  are  many  millions  of  good 
Catholics — that  is,  of  good  men  and  women  who  are  Catholics. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  charge  universal  di.shonesty  or  hypocrisy, 
for  the  reason  tliat  this  would  be  oniy  a  kind  of  personality. 
Many  thousands  of  heroes  have  died  in  defence  of  the  faith;  and 
millions  of  Catholics  have  killed  and  been  killed  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion, 

And  here  it  may  be  well  enough  to  say  that  martyrdom 
does  not  even  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  religion.  The 
man  who  dies  in  flames,  standing  by  what  he  believes  to  be 
true,  establishes,  not  the  truth  of  what  he  believes,  hut  his 
sincerity. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  intentions  oftheCathoUc 
Church,  we  can  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  "inexhaustibly 
fruitful  in  all  good  things,"  and  whether  it  has  been  "  eminent 
for  its  sanctity." 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be  belter  than  goodness. 
Niithing  is  luorc  sacred,  or  can  be  more  sacred,  than  the  well- 
being  of  man.  All  things  tJiat  tend  to  increase  or  preserve 
ihc  hajipineis  •<(  the  huni.ui  i.icr  ;ire  j^'ood— that  is  to  say,  they 
.iru  ^,.crcd,  .Ml  Ihin;,',s  ih.it  Ktid  tu  ihe  dusiruciion  of  man's 
wcil-bL-iiig,  th.it  i(-n<i  III  his  uiih,i]i[iiiii,-s.  are  Ixid,  no  matter  by 

It  is  purfccily  ccri.im  tli,it  the  CuhoHc  Cliurch  has  taught, 
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and  still  teaches,  that  intellectual  liberty  is  dangerous — ^that  it 
should  not  be  allowed.  It  was  driven  to  take  this  position 
because  it  had  taken  another.  It  taught,  and  still  teaches,  that 
a  certain  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation.  It  has  always  known 
that  investigation  and  inquiry  led,  or  might  lead,  to  doubt ; 
that  doubt  leads,  or  may  lead,  to  heresy,  and  that  heresy  leads 
to  hell.  In  other  words,  the  Catholic  Church  has  something 
more  important  than  this  world,  more  important  than  the 
well-being  of  man  here.  It  regards  this  life  as  an  opportunity 
for  joining  that  church,  for  accepting  that  creed,  and  for  the 
saving  of  your  soul. 

If  the  Catholic  Church  is  right  in  its  premises,  it  is  right  in 
its  conclusion.  If  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the  Catholic  creed 
in  order  to  obtain  eternal  joy,  then,  of  course,  nothing  eke  in 
this  world  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. Consequently,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  enemy  of  intellectual  freedom,  of  investigation,  of 
inquiry — in  other  words,  the  enemy  of  progress  in  secular 
things. 

The  result  of  this  was  an  effort  to  compel  all  men  to  accept 
the  belief  necessary  to  salvation.  This  effort  naturally  divided 
itself  into  persuasion  and  persecution. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  good  man  is  kind,  merciful, 
charitable,  forgiving  and  just.  A  church  must  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard.  Has  the  church  been  merciful  ?  Has  it 
been  ** fruitful  in  the  good  things**  of  justice,  charity  and 
forgiveness?  Can  a  good  man,  believing  a  good  doctrine, 
persecute  for  opinion's  sake  ?  If  the  church  imprisons  a  man 
for  the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion,  is  it  not  certain,  eitlier 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  wrong,  or  that  the  church 
is  bad?  Both  cannot  be  good.  ''Sanctity"  without  good- 
ness is  impossible.  Thousands  of  ''saints*'  have  been  the 
most  malicious  of  the  human  race.    If  the  history  of  the  world 
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proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  for 

many  centuries  the  most  merciless  institution  that  ever  existed 
among  men.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  instruments  of  per- 
secution were  made  and  used  by  the  eminently  good  ;  neither 
can  I  believe  that  honest  people  were  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  burned  at  the  slake  by  a  church  that  was  ' '  inexhaustibly 
fruitful  in  all  good  things." 

And  let  me  say  here  that  I  have  no  Protestant  prejudices 
against  Catholicism,  and  have  no  Catholic  prejudices  against 
Protestantism.  I  regard  all  religions  either  without  prejudice 
or  with  the  same  prejudice.  They  were  all,  according  to  my 
belief,  devised  by  men,  and  all  have  for  a  foundation  ignorance 
of  this  world  and  fear  of  the  next.  All  the  Gods  have  been 
made  by  men.  They  are  all  equally  powerful  and  equally 
useless.  1  like  some  of  them  better  than  I  do  others,  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  admire  some  cliaracters  in  fiction  more  than 
I  do  others.  I  prefer  Miranda  to  Cahban,  but  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  either  of  them  existed.  So  I  prefer  Jupiter 
to  Jehovah,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  both  are  myths. 
1  believe  myself  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  justly  and  fairly 
consider  the  claims  of  different  religions,  believing  as  I  do  that 
all  are  wrong,  and  admitting  as  I  do  that  there  is  some  good 
in  all. 

When  one  speaks  of  the  "inexhaustible  fruitfulness  in  all 
good  things"  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  remember  the  horrors 
;inil  :Urocilii.s  of  the  Imiiiisition — the  rcw.Ttds  offered  by  the 
Riiin.iii  Clninli  fnr  the  capture  and  murder  of  honest  men. 
\\\;  r.  NU'inhrr  ilie  I  )i.niinicaii  Order,  the  members  of  which, 
u|)liiUl  i)y  ilif   vif.tr  or' Christ,  pursued  the  heretics  like  sleuth 

The  chur,:h.  "  iu.'xh^Lu^iible  in  fruitfulness  in  all  good 
things,"  not  only  iuiprisMncd  and  branded  and  burned  the 
livini;,  but  viol.itcd  the  dead.      It  robbed  graves,  to  the  end 
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that  it  might  convict  corpses  of  heresy — to  the  end  that  it 
might  take  from  widows  their  portions  and  from  orphans  their 
patrimony. 

We  remember  the  millions  in  the  darkness  of  dungeons — 
the  millions  who  perished  by  the  sword — the  vast  multitudes 
destroyed  in  flames — ^those  who  were  flayed  alive — those  who 
were  blinded — ^those  whose  tongues  were  cut  out — ^those  into 
whose  ears  were  poured  molten  lead — ^those  whose  eyes  were 
deprived  of  their  lids — those  who  were  tortured  and  tormented 
in  every  way  by  which  pain  could  be  inflicted  and  hiunan 
nature  overcome. 

And  we  remember,  too,  the  exultant  cry  of  the  church  over 
the  bodies  of  her  victims  :  "Their  bodies  were  burned  here, 
but  their  souls  are  now  tortured  in  helL" 

We  remember  that  the  church,  by  treachery,  bribery,  per- 
jury, and  the  commission  of  every  possible  crime,  got  posses- 
sion and  control  of  Christendom,  and  we  know  the  use  that 
was  made  of  this  power — ^that  it  was  used  to  brutalize,  degrade, 
stupefy,  and  ''  sanctify"  the  children  of  men.  We  know  also 
that  the  vicars  of  Christ  were  persecutors  for  opinion's  sake — 
that  they  sought  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  thought  through 
fear — that  they  endeavored  to  make  every  brain  a  bastile  in 
which  the  mind  should  be  a  convict — that  they  endeavored  to 
make  every  tongue  a  prisoner,  watched  by  a  familiar  of  the 
Inquisition — and  that  they  threatened  punishment  here,  im- 
prisonment here,  burnings  here,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  God, 
eternal  imprisonment  and  eternal  burnings  hereafter. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was,  during  all  the 
years  of  its  power,  the  enemy  of  every  science.  It  preferred 
magic  to  medicine,  relics  to  remedies,  priests  to  physicians. 
It  thought  more  of  astrologers  than  of  astronomers.  It  hated 
geologists — it  persecuted  the  chemist,  and  imprisoned  the 
naturalist,  and  opposed  every  discovery  calcula^  to  improve 
the  condition  of  mankind^ 
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It  IS  impossible  to  forget  the  persecutions  of  the  Catalan,  the 
Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  tlie  Hussites,  the  Huguenots,  and 
of  every  sect  that  had  the  courage  to  think  just  a  little  for 
itself.  Think  of  a  woman — the  mother  of  a  family — taken 
from  her  children  and  burned,  on  account  of  her  view  as  to 
the  three  natures  of  Jesus  Christ.  Think  of  the  Catholic 
Church, — an  institution  with  a  Divine  Founder,  presided  over 
by  the  agent  of  God — punishing  a  woman  for  giving  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  fellow-being  who  had  been  anathematized. 
Think  of  this  church,  "fruitful  in  all  good  things,"  launching 
its  curse  at  an  honest  man — not  only  cursing  him  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a  fiendish  particu- 
larity, but  having  at  the  same  time  the  impudence  to  call  on 
God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Vii^n 
Mary,  to  join  in  the  curse  ;  and  to  curse  him  not  only  here, 
but  forever  hereafter — calling  upon  all  the  saints  and  upon  all 
the  redeemed  to  join  in  a  hallelujah  of  curses,  so  that  earth  and 
heaven  should  reverberate  with  countless  curses  launched  at  a 
human  being  simply  for  having  expressed  an  honest  thoughL 

This  church,  so  "fruitful  in  all  good  things,"  invented 
crimes  that  it  might  punish.  This  church  tried  men  for  a 
"suspicion  of  heresy" — imprisoned  them  for  the  vice  of  being 
suspected — stripped  them  of  all  they  had  on  earth  and  allowed 
them  to  rot  in  dungeons,  because  they  were  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  having  been  suspected.  This  was  a  part  of  the  Canon 
Law. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  about  the  "  invincible  stability"  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

It  w.is  not  invincible  in  the  seventh,  in  the  eighth,  or  in  the 
iiinth  ctnturies.  It  was  not  invincible  in  Germany  in  Luther's 
day.  It  was  not  invincible  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  not 
invincible  in  Scotland,  or  in  England.  It  was  not  invincible 
in  France.     It  is  not  invincible  in  Italy.     It  is  not  supreme 
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in  any  tntenectual  centre  of  the  world  It  does  not  triumph  in 
PariSy  or  Berlin ;  it  is  not  dominant  in  London,  in  England ; 
neither  is  it  triumphant  in  the  United  States.  It  has  not  within 
its  fold  the  philosophers,  the  statesmen,  and  the  thinkers,  who 
are  the  leaders  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  claimed  that  Catholicism  ''interpenetrates  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world,"  and  that  **  in  some  it  holds  the 
whole  nation  in  its  unity." 

I  suppose  the  Catholic  Church  b  more  powerful  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  nation.  The  history  of  this  nation  demon- 
strates the  result  of  Catholic  supremacy,  the  result  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  a  people  that  a  certain  religion  is  too  sacred 
to  be  examined. 

Without  attempting  in  an  article  of  this  character  to  point 
out  the  many  causes  that  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  Cathol- 
icism by  the  Spanish  people,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Spain,  of 
all  nations,  has  been  and  is  the  most  thoroughly  Catholic,  and 
the  most  thoroughly  interpenetrated  and  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Spain  used  the  sword  of  the  church.  In  the  name  of  relig- 
ion it  endeavored  to  conquer  the  Infidel  world.  It  drove 
from  its  territory  the  Moors,  not  because  they  were  bad,  not 
because  they  were  idle  and  dishonest,  but  because  they  were 
Infidels.  It  expelled  the  Jews,  not  because  they  were  ignorant 
or  vicious,  but  because  they  were  unbelievers.  It  drove  out 
the  Moriscoes,  and  deliberately  made  outcasts  of  the  intelligent, 
the  industrious,  the  honest  and  the  useful,  because  they  were 
not  Catholics.  It  leaped  like  a  wild  beast  upon  the  Low 
Countries,  for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism.  It  covered 
the  seas  with  its  fleets,  to  destroy  the  intellectual  liberty  of 
man.  And  not  only  so — it  established  the  Inquisition  within 
its  borders.  It  imprisoned  the  honest,  it  burned  the  noble,  and 
succeeded  after  many  years  ci  d^otion  to  the  true  iaith,  in 
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destroying  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  usefulness,  the 

genius,  the  nobility  and  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  It  became  a 
wreck,  a  jest  of  the  conquered,  and  excited  the  pity  of  its 
former  victims. 

In  this  period  of  degradation,  the  Catholic  Church  held  ' '  the 
whole  nation  in  its  unity." 

At  last  Spain  began  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  the  church 
It  made  a  treaty  with  an  Infidel  power.  In  1782  it  became 
humble  enough,  and  wise  enough,  to  be  friends  with  Turkey. 
It  made  treaties  with  Tripoli  and  Algiers  and  the  Barbary 
States.  It  had  become  too  poor  to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken 
by  these  powers.  It  began  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  could 
neither  conquer  nor  convert  the  world  by  the  sword. 

Spain  has  progressed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  all  that 
tends  to  enrich  and  ennoble  a  nation,  in  the  precise  proportion 
that  she  has  lost  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  may  be 
said  of  every  other  nation  in  Christendom,  Torquemada  is 
dead  ;  Castelar  is  alive.  The  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  are 
empty,  and  a  little  light  has  penetrated  the  clouds  and  mists — 
not  much,  but  a  little.  .Spain  is  not  yet  clothed  and  in  her 
right  mind.  A  few  years  ago  the  cholera  visited  Madrid  and 
other  cities.  Physicians  were  mobbed.  Processions  of  saints 
carried  the  host  through  tlie  streets  fur  the  purpose  of  staying 
the  plague.  The  streets  were  not  cleaned  ;  the  sewers  were 
filled.  Filth  and  faith,  old  partners,  reigned  supreme.  The 
church,  "  eminent  for  its  sanctity,"  stood  in  the  light  and  cast 
its  shadoiv  ou  ilii-  iijjniinuil  and  the  proslr.ile.  Tlie  church,  in 
Its  "  incxhaiisiiiile  fruitfulness  in  all  govid  things,"  allowed  its 
children  to  pcrisii  llirough  ignorance,  and  used  the  diseases  it 
had  producL'd  as  an  instrumentality  to  further  enslave  its 
votaries  and  its  victims. 

No  one  will  deny  that  many  of  hs  priests  e.xhilDited  heroism 
of  the  highest  order  in  visiting  the  sick  and  administering  what 
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Sire  called  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying,  and  in 
burying  the  dead.  It  is  necessary  neither  to  deny  or  disparage 
the  self-denial  and  goodness  of  these  men.  But  their  religion 
did  more  than  all  other  causes  to  produce  the  very  evils  that 
called  for  the  exhibition  of  self-denial  and  herobm.  One 
scientist  in  control  of  Madrid  could  have  prevented  the  plague. 
In  such  cases,  cleanliness  is  &r  better  than  "godliness;" 
science  is  superior  to  superstition ;  drainage  much  better  than 
divinity ;  therapeutics  more  excellent  than  theology.  Good- 
ness is  not  enough — intelligence  is  necessary.  Faith  is  not 
sufficient,  creeds  are  helpless,  and  prayers  fruitless. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Catholic  Church  exists  in  many  na- 
tions ;  that  it  is  dominated,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome — that  it  is  international  in  that  sense,  and  that 
in  that  sense  it  has  what  may  be  called  a  "supemational  unity/* 
The  same,  however,  is  true  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  It  exists 
in  many  nations,  but  it  is  not  a  national  body.  It  b  in  the 
same  sense  extranational,  in  the  same  sense  international,  and 
has  in  the  same  sense  a  supemational  unity.  So  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  societies.  This,  however,  does  not  tend  to 
prove  that  anything  supemational  is  supernatural 

It  is  also  admitted  that  in  £uth,  worship,  ceremonial,  dis- 
cipline and  government,  the  Catholic  Church  is  substantially 
the  same  wherever  it  exists.  This  establishes  the  unity,  but 
not  the  divinity,  of  the  institution. 

The  church  that  does  not  allow  investigation,  that  teaches 
that  all  doubts  are  wicked»  attains  unity  through  tyranny, 
that  is,  monotony  by  repression.  Wherever  man  has  had 
something  like  freedom,  differences  have  appeared,  heresies 
have  taken  root,  and  the  divisions  have  become  permanent — 
new  sects  have  been  bom  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  been 
weakened.    The  boast  of  unity  is  the  confession  of  tyranny. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  unity  of  the  church  substantiates  its 
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daitn  to  cSvlflS  orif  in.  This  b  anuied  ovvr  sad  ever  a|lA^ 
in  nuny  wayi  ;  and  jret  ia  ibc  CMdiiul'i  article  is  (oood  thb 
Kntnce  inln|{liiig  of  boast  aiul  canfessiun :  "  Wu  it  only  by  the 
hninim  power  of  nua  that  the  uoity,  external  and  iatennl. 
wUch  far  faarteeo  hundred  yean  had  beco  tapranc.  was  ooec 
nOR  reilDrcd  ia  the  Council  of  Coatiancc,  oevcr  to  be  brokca 
again  V 

By  this  it  b  admitted  that  the  intental  and  external  ootty  ct 
the  Catholic  Church  had  been  broken,  and  that  it  required 
HKirc  than  human  power  to  restore  it.  Then  the  boost  b 
made  that  il  will  never  be  broken  again.  Yrt  it  b  assarujd 
that  the  iniemal  and  external  unity  of  the  Catholic  Cburck  is 
the  great  f*a.  that  deoHmstrata  its  divine  ori|[in. 

Now,  if  thb  tDlcnul  and  external  ttmty  was  broken,  and  i*> 
nained  brohzn  tor  yon.  there  was  an  interval  duriof  vUek 
llu  dtHftlt  had  DO  iomnal  or  estemal  unity,  and  during  wkicfc 
dw  evidence  of  diviDc  ofipn  Ulcd.  The  unity  was  broken  m 
ipiie  of  the  Divine  Founder.  Thb  b  admitted  by  the  dm  af 
the  word  "again."  The  imbrekeo  unity  of  the  chordh  b 
aswrtrd.  and  upon  thb  aaertioa  b  based  the  claim  of  diviat 
oripm  ;  it  \t  thrn  ailminMl  that  thr  unity  wm  brdkcti  The 
argument  b  then  shifted,  and  the  claim  b  made  that  it  required 
norc  than  human  power  to  restore  the  internal  and  external 
unity  of  the  church,  and  that  the  ratoratioa,  not  the  unity,  ia 
proof  of  the  divine  origin.  Is  there  any  contradiction  hcyood 
thb? 

Let  us  state  the  case  in  another  way.  Let  us  suppoae  that  a 
man  hu  a  iword  which  he  claims  was  made  by  God.  statij^ 
that  the  reason  he  knows  that  God  made  the  sword  b  that  k 
nrvit  hjJ  txvn  and  never  could  be  broken.  Now,  tfit  w^ 
aJierwarii»  ascertained  that  it  had  been  broken,  and  the  ownu 
adraiticd  that  it  had  been,  what  would  be  thought  of  him  if  be 
then  took  the  ground  that  il  had  been  welded,  and  that  tW 
welding  was  the  evidence  that  it  was  of  divine  origin  } 
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A  prophecy  is  then  indulged  in,  to  the  effect  that  the  internal 
and  external  unity  of  the  church  can  never  be  broken  again. 
It  is  admitted  that  it  was  broken — it  is  asserted  that  it  was 
divinely  restored — and  then  it  is  declared  that  it  is  never  to  be 
broken  again.  No  reason  is  given  for  this  prophecy ;  it  must 
be  bom  of  the  facts  already  stated.  Put  in  a  form  to  be 
easily  understood,  it  is  this : 

We  know  that  the  unity  of  the  church  can  never  be  broken, 
because  the  church  is  of  divine  origin. 

We  know  that  it  was  broken ;  but  this  does  not  weaken  dw 
argument,  because  it  was  restored  by  God,  and  it  has  not  been 
broken  since. 

Therefore,  it  never  can  be  broken  mgtitL 

It  is  stated  that  the  Catholic  Churdi  is  immutable,  and  that 
its  immutability  establishes  its  claim  to  divine  origin.  Was  it 
immutable  when  its  tmity,  internal  and  external,  was  broken? 
Was  it  precisely  the  same  after  its  unity  was  broken  that  it  was 
before?  Was  it  precisely  the  same  after  its  unity  was  divindy 
restored  that  it  was  while  broken  ?  Was  it  universal  while  it 
was  without  unity?  Which  of  the  fragments  was  universal— 
which  was  immutable  ? 

The  &ct  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  obedient  to  the  pope, 
establishes,  not  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  church,  but  the 
mental  slavery  of  its  members.  It  establishes  the  fact  that  it  b 
a  successful  organization ;  that  it  is  cunningly  devised ;  that  it 
destroys  the  mental  independence,  and  that  whoever  absolutely 
submits  to  its  authority  loses  the  jewel  of  his  soul. 

The  fact  that  Catholics  are  to  a  great  extent  obedient  to  the 
pope,  establishes  nothing  except  the  thoroughness  of  the 
organization. 

How  was  the  Roman  empire  formed  ?  By  what  means  did 
that  Great  Power  hold  in  bondage  the  then  known  world? 
How  is  it  that  a  deq>otism  is  established  ?    How  is  it  diat  the 
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few  enslave  the  many  ?  How  is  it  that  the  nobility  live  on  the 
labor  of  peasants  ?  The  answer  is  in  one  word,  Organization. 
The  organized  few  triumph  over  the  unorganized  many.  The 
few  hold  the  sword  and  the  purse.  The  unorganized  are  over- 
come in  detail — terrorized,  brutalized,  robbed,  conquered. 

We  must  remember  that  when  Christianity  was  established 
the  world  was  ignorant,  credulous  and  cruel.  The  gospel  with 
its  idea  of  forgiveness — with  its  heaven  and  hell — was  suited 
to  the  barbarians  among  whom  it  was  preached.  Let  it  be 
understood,  once  for  all,  that  Christ  had  but  little  to  do  with 
Christianity.  The  people  became  convinced — being  ignorant, 
stupid  and  credulous— that  the  church  held  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell.  The  foundation  for  the  most  terrible  mental  tyranny 
that  has  existed  among  men  was  in  this  waylaid.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  enslaved  to  the  extent  of  its  power.  It  resorted  to 
every  possible  form  of  fraud  ;  it  perverted  every  good  instinct 
of  the  human  heart;  it  rewarded  every  vice;  it  resorted  to 
every  artifice  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  reach  the  highest 
round  of  power.  It  tortured  the  accused  to  make  them  con- 
fess; it  tortured  witnesses  to  compel  the  commission  of  per- 
jury; it  tortured  cJiildren  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
convict  their  parents  ;  it  compelled  men  to  establish  their  own 
innocence;  it  imprisoned  without  hmit;  it  had  the  malicious 
patience  to  wait ;  it  left  the  accused  without  trial,  and  left  them 
in  dungeons  until  released  by  death.  There  is  no  crime  that 
the  Catholic  Church  did  not  commit, — no  cruelty  that  it  did 
not  practice. — no  form  of  treachery  that  it  did  not  reward,  and 
no  virtue  that  it  did  not  persecute.  It  was  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  enemy  of  human  righls.  It  did  all  that  organiza- 
tion, cunninj;,  piety,  self-denial,  heroism,  treachery,  zeal  and 
brute  force  could  do  to  enslave  the  children  of  men.  It  was 
the  enemy  of  intelligence,  the  assassin  of  liberty,  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  progress.     It  loaded  the  noble  with  chains  and  the 
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infamous  with  honors.  In  one  hand  it  carried  the  alms  dish, 
in  the  other  a  dagger.  It  argued  with  the  sword,  persuaded 
with  poison,  and  convinced  with  the  fagot 

It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  divine  origin  of  a  church  can 
be  established  by  showing  that  hundreds  of  bishops  have 
visited  the  pope. 

Does  the  fact  that  millions  of  the  faithful  visit  Mecca  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  Koran  ?  Is  it  a  scene  for  congratulation 
when  the  bishops  of  thirty  nations  kneel  before  a  man  ?  Is  it 
not  humiliating  to  know  that  man  is  willing  to  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  man  ?  Could  a  noble  man  demand)  or  joyfully  receive, 
the  humiliation  of  his  fellows  ? 

As  a  rule,  arrogance  and  humility  go  together.  He  who  in 
power  compels  his  fellow-man  to  kneel,  will  himself  kneel  when 
weak.  The  tyrant  is  a  cringer  in  power  ;  a  cringer  is  a  t3rrant 
out  of  power.  Great  men  stand  face  to  face.  They  meet  on 
equal  terms.  The  cardinal  who  kneels  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  wants  the  bishop  to  kneel  in  his  presence ;  and  the 
bishop  who  kneels  demands  that  the  priest  shall  kneel  to  him  ; 
and  the  priest  who  kneels  demands  that  they  in  lower  orders 
shall  kneel ;  and  all,  from  pope  to  the  lowest — that  is  to  say, 
from  pope  to  exorcist,  from  pope  to  the  one  in  charge  of  the 
bones  of  saints — all  demand  that  the  people,  the  laymen,  those 
upon  whom  they  live,  shall  kneel  to  them. 

The  man  of  free  and  noble  spirit  will  not  kneel.  Courage 
has  no  knees. 

Fear  kneels,  or  falls  upon  its  ashen  face. 

The  Cardinal  insists  that  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and 
that  all  popes  have  been.  What  is  a  vicar  of  Christ?  He  b 
a  substitute  in  office.  He  stands  in  the  place,  or  occupies  the 
position  in  relation  to  the  church,  in  relation  to  the  world,  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  occupy  were  he  the  pope  at  Rome.  In 
other  words,  he  takes  Christ's  place  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 


•very  luranl  right.    GrcAter  raoostcfi  tibe  I 
sot  pnxlaccd. 

Amoni;  the  "  mow  nro  bnndred  and  fifty-ctf  ht "  yiaa%  of 
Chriu  tbcrr  were  probably  toate  good  nien.  Ttus  mold  hawv 
happcneil  even  if  the  btcntioa  had  been  to  gel  aO  bad  attm, 
for  the  reaaoo  that  nun  leacbes  perfectioo  neither  in  good  nor 
IB  evil ;  but  if  they  vere  Mrledcd  by  Christ  himietf,  if  they 
were  selected  by  a  dturcb  with  a  divine  origin  and  under  <fi- 
irioc  gaidaBce,  Cben  there  ta  no  way  to  aocouai  for  the  kIsc- 
dOB  of  a  bad  one.  Ifode  hypocrite  waa  duly  elected  ] 
one  mufderer.  ooe  ■trangtcr,  one  starrer — this  < 
that  aD  the  pope*  were  setected  by  men,  aitd  by  nwa  oalj. 
and  that  the  clum  of  divine  guidance  is  bom  of  aeal  lad  ^ 
lered  without  knowledge. 

But  who  were  the  vicars  of  Christ  ?  How  many  have  tbcrc 
been  ?  Cardinal  Haaning  himself  does  not  know.  He  is  not 
■nrc.  He  says  :  "Starting  Erocn  St  Peter  to  LeoXTII.,  there 
have  been  jmv  two  hundred  and  fiAy-eight  Pontilb  daiming 
to  be  reoogniaed  by  the  whole  Catholic  unity  as  wcteaama  of 
St  Peter  and  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ."  Why  did  he  uae  the 
w(ml"»ome"?  Why  "cUiming"?  Does  he  not  posittv^y 
know  }  Is  it  possible  that  the  present  Vicar  of  Christ  is  not 
certain  as  to  the  number  of  his  predecessors  f  Is  he  infallible 
in  £uth  and  fallible  in  ba  t 

RoBuiT  G.  Imcusou- 
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cesser,  Stq>hen  V.,  was  driven  ignominiotisly  from  Rome 
His  successor.  Paschal  I.,  was  accused  of  blinding  and  murder- 
ing two  ecclesiastics  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  John  Vlll.t  unable 
to  resist  the  Mohanunedans,  was  compeUed  to  pay  them 
tribute. 

"At  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Naples  was  in  secret  allianee 
with  the  Mohammedans,  and  they  divided  with  this  Catholic 
bishop  the  plunder  they  collected  from  other  Catholics.  This 
bishop  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope ;  afterwards  he  gave 
him  absolution  because  he  betrayed  the  chief  Mohammedans, 
and  assassinated  others.  There  was  an  ecclesiastical  conspiracy 
to  murder  the  pope,  and  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  church 
were  seized,  and  the  gate  of  St  Pancrazia  was  opened  with 
false  ke)rs  to  admit  the  Saracens.  Formosus,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  these  transactions,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
as  a  conspirator  for  the  murder  of  Pope  John,  was  himself 
elected  pope  in  891.  Boniface  VI.  was  his  successor.  He  had 
been  deposed  from  ^e  diaconate  and  from  the  priesthood  for 
his  immoral  and  lewd  life.  Stephen  VII.  was  the  next  pope, 
and  he  had  the  dead  body  of  Formosus  taken  fh>m  the  grave, 
clothed  in  papal  habiliments,  propped  up  in  a  chair  and  tried 
before  a  Council.  The  corpse  was  found  guilty,  three  fingers 
were  cut  off  and  the  body  cast  into  the  Tiber.  Afterwards 
Stephen  VII.,  this  Vicar  of  Christ,  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
strangled. 

*'  From  896  to  900,  five  popes  were  consecrated.  Leo  V., 
in  less  than  two  months  after  he  became  pope,  was  cast  into 
prison  by  Christopher,  one  of  his  chaplains.  This  Christopher 
usurped  his  place,  and  in  a  litde  while  was  expelled  from  Rome 
by  Sergius  III.,  who  became  pope  in  905.  This  pope  lived  in 
criminal  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  Theodora,  who  with 
her  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora,  both  prostitutes,  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  control  over  him.   The  love  of  Theodora 
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was  also  shared  by  John  X.     She  gave  him  the  Archbishopric 

of  Revenna,  and  made  him  pope  in  915.  The  daughter  of 
Theodora  overthrew  this  pope.  She  surprised  him  in  the 
Lateran  Palace.  His  brother,  Peter,  was  killed ;  the  pope 
was  llirown  into  prison,  where  he  was  afterward  murdered. 
Afterward,  this  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  made  her  own 
son  pope.  John  XI.  Many  affirmed  that  Pope  Sergius  was  bis 
father,  but  his  mother  inclined  to  attribute  him  to  her  husband 
Alberic.  wliose  brother  Guido  she  afterward  married.  Another 
of  her  sons,  Alberic,  jealous  of  his  brother  John,  the  pope,  cast 
him  and  their  mother  into  prison.  Alberic's  son  was  then 
elected  pope  as  John  XII. 

"John  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  became  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  His  reign  was  characterized  by  the  most  shocking 
immoralities,  so  tliat  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  was  compelled  by 
the  German  clergy  to  interfere.  He  was  tried.  It  appeared 
that  John  had  received  bribes  for  the  consecration  of  bishops ; 
that  lie  had  ordained  one  who  was  only  ten  years  old ;  that  he 
was  charged  with  incest,  and  with  so  many  adulteries  that  the 
Lateran  Palace  had  become  a  brothel.  He  put  out  the  eyes 
of  one  ecclesiastic;  he  maimed  another — both  dying  in  con- 
sequence of  their  injuries.  He  was  given  to  drunkenness  and 
to  gambling.  He  was  deposed  at  last,  and  Leo  Vll.  elected 
in  his  stead.  Subsequently  he  got  the  upper  hand.  He  seized 
his  antagonists;  he  cut  off  the  hand  of  one,  the  nose,  the 
rinj,'cr.  and  tlie  tongue  of  others.  His  life  was  eventually 
Sniiij;lu  to  ;in  l-ikI  by  the  vengeance  of  a  man  whose  wife  he 
iiad  seduci'd." 

And  yet,  I  admit  that  the  most  infamous  popes,  the  most 
lieartlcss  and  (iindish  bi;ihops,  friars,  and  priests  were  models 
of  mercy,  cliaritv,  ami  iusiice  when  compared  with  the  ortho- 
dox God— with  tin.'  God  they  worshiped.  These  popes,  these 
bishops,  liicsc  priests  could  persecute  only  for  a  few  years — 
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they  could  bum  only  for  a  few  momenta — ^but  their  God 
threatened  to  imprison  and  bum  forever  ;  and  their  God  is 
as  much  worse  than  they  'were,  as  hell  is  worse  than  the 
Inquisition. 

"John  XIII.  was  strangled  in  prison.  Boniface  VII.  im- 
prisoned Benedict  VII.,  and  starved  him  to  death.  John 
XIV.  was  secredy  put  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  corpse  of  Boniface  was  dragged  by  the 
populace  through  the  streets." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  popes  were  assassinated  by 
Catholics— murdered  by  the  faithful — that  one  vicar  of  Christ 
strangled  another  vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  these  men  were 
"the  greatest  rulers  and  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
earth." 

"Pope  John  XVI.  was  seized,  his  eyes  put  out,  his  nose 
cut  off,  his  tongue  torn  from  his  mouth,  and  he  was  sent 
through  the  streets  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the 
tail.  Benedict  IX.,  a  boy  of  less  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  raised  to  the  apostolic  throne.  One  of  his  successors, 
Victor  III.,  declared  that  the  life  of  Benedict  was  so  shameful, 
so  foul,  so  execrable,  that  he  shuddered  to  describe  it.  He 
ruled  like  a  captain  of  banditti.  The  people,  unable  to  bear 
longer  his  adulteries,  his  homicides  and  his  abominations, 
rose  against  him,  and  in  despair  of  maintaining  his  position, 
he  put  up  the  papacy  to  auction,  and  it  was  bought  by  a  pres- 
byter named  John,  who  became  Gregory  VI.,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1045.  Well  may  we  ask,  Were  these  the  vicegerents  of 
God  upon  earth — these,  who  had  truly  reached  that  goal 
beyond  which  the  last  effort  of  human  wickedness  cannot 
pass?" 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  no  crime  that  man 
can  commit  that  has  not  been  committed  by  the  vicars  of 
Christ    They  have  inflicted  every  possible  torture,  violated 
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every  natural  right.     Greater  monsters  the  human  race  has 
not  produced. 

Among  the  **  some  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  '*  Vicars  of 
Christ  there  were  probably  some  good  men.  This  would  have 
happened  even  if  the  intention  had  been  to  get  all  bad  men, 
for  the  reason  that  man  reaches  perfection  neither  in  good  nor 
in  evil ;  but  if  they  were  selected  by  Christ  himself,  if  they 
were  selected  by  a  church  with  a  divine  origin  and  under  di- 
vine guidance,  then  there  is  no  way  to  account  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  bad  one.  If  one  hypocrite  was  duly  elected  pope — 
one  murderer,  one  strangler,  one  starver — this  demonstrates 
that  all  the  popes  were  selected  by  men,  and  by  men  only, 
and  that  the  claim  of  divine  guidance  is  born  of  zeal  and  ut- 
tered without  knowledge. 

But  who  were  the  vicars  of  Christ  ?  How  many  have  there 
been  ?  Cardinal  Manning  himself  does  not  know.  He  is  not 
sure.  He  says  :  '*  Starting  from  St.  Peter  to  Leo  XIH.,  there 
have  been  some  two  hundred  and  fifly-eight  Pontiffs  claiming 
to  be  recognized  by  the  whole  Catholic  unity  as  successors  of 
St.  Peter  and  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.**  Why  did  he  use  the 
word  **some"  ?  Why  "claiming**  ?  Does  he  not  positively 
know  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  present  Vicar  of  Christ  is  not 
certain  as  to  the  number  of  his  predecessors  ?  Is  he  infallible 
in  faith  and  fallible  in  fact  ? 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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A  REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  MANNINa 


PART  U. 

"  If  we  live  thus  tamely,— 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet,— 
Farewell  nobility. ' ' 

NO  ONE  will  deny  that ''  the  pope  speaks  to  many  people 
in  many  nations  ;  that  he  treats  with  empires  and  gov- 
ernments/' and  that  "neither  from  Canterbury  nor  from  Con- 
stantinople such  a  voice  goes  forth." 

How  does  the  pope  speak  ?    What  does  he  say  ? 

He  speaks  against  the  liberty  of  man — against  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  He  speaks  to  calumniate  thinkers,  and  to 
warn  the  faithful  against  the  discoveries  of  science.  He  speaks 
for  the  destruction  of  civilization. 

Who  listens?  Do  astronomers,  geologists  and  scientists 
put  the  hand  to  the  ear  fearing  that  an  accent  may  be  lost? 
Does  France  listen?  Does  Italy  hear?  Is  not  the  church 
weakest  at  its  centre  ?  Do  those  who  have  raised  Italy  from 
the  dead,  and  placed  her  again  among  the  great  nations,  pay 
attention  ?  Does  Great  Britain  care  for  this  voice — this  moan, 
this  groan — of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Do  the  words  of  Leo  XIII. 
impress  the  intelligence  of  the  Great  Republic  ?  Can  anything 
be  more  absurd  than  for  the  vicar  of  Christ  to  attack  a  dem- 
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onstntkm  oftcicnce  with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  a  qocAfr' 
tion  from  one  of  the  ' '  Fathers ' '  f 

Compare  the  popei  with  the  kings  aod  queens  of  En^lapA 
lofinite  wisdom  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  aelcctioa  of  tbcK 
iDOiurcb*.  aad  yet  they  were  &r  better  than  any  equal  rwwtktr 
of  cooMTculive  popes.  This  is  bint  praise,  cvca  (or  kiqga  aad 
queens,  but  it  shows  that  chance  succeeded  in  gettiog  bener 
fulersfor  EagUad  than  "  Infinite  Wisdom"  did  lor  the  Omrck 
ofRorae.  Gxnpare  the  popes  «iih  the  presidents  of  the  Re- 
public elected  by  the  people.  If  Adams  had  murdered  Waah- 
tngtoo,  and  Jefferson  had  impriinncd  Adams,  and  if  Madmn 
had  cutout  Jcfierson's  tongue,  and  Monroe  had  siMMiiiiiiii 
M"d'*'<«i  and  John  Quincy  Adams  had  poisoned  Muoior.  and 
Geoeral  Jachson  bad  bung  Adamit  and  his  CaUnct,  wc  might 
My  that  presidents  had  been  as  virtuous  as  popcK.  But  if  this 
had  happened,  the  vrrdid  of  the  world  would  b«  that  the  pco~ 
pie  are  not  capable  of  idccting  their  presidents. 

But  this  voice  from  Rome  is  growing  feebler  day  by  day  ;  •» 
(eeble  that  the  Cardinal  admits  that  the  vicar  of  God,  and  tbe 
Mpcraalutal  church,  "  are  being  tonnenled  by  Falch  laws,  by 
Mancini  h«s  .ind  by  Cri^pi  la»^  "  In  nhrr  HciriN,  iM^rrprr 
sentative  of  God,  this  substitute  of  Chrisit,  this  church  of  di- 
vine origin,  this  supernatural  institulion — jicrvaded  by  the 
Holy  Ghoit — arc  being  '"  lurnicntt-d "  by  three  politicians. 
Is  it  po»»ible  that  this  patriotic  trinity  is  more  powerful  than 
the  other  ^ 

It  b  claimed  that  if  the  Catholic  Church  "  be  only  a  human 
system,  buill  up  by  ihe  intellect,  will  and  energy  ol'  men.  the 
adversaries  must  prove  it — that  the  burden  is  upon  ihem." 

As  a  gencnl  thing,  institutions  are  natural.  If  (his  church 
m  tupematunU.  it  is  the  one  exception.  The  alhrmalive  is  with 
those  who  claim  that  it  is  of  divine  origin.  So  far  as  we  know, 
all  governments  and  all  creed*  are  the  work  of  man.     No  ooe 
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believes  that  Rome  was  a  supernatural  production,  and  yet  its 
beginnings  were  as  small  as  those  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Commencing  in  weakness,  Rome  grew,  and  fought,  and  con- 
quered, until  it  was  believed  that  the  sky  bent  above  a  subju- 
gated world.  And  yet  all  was  natural.  For  every  effect  there 
was  an  efficient  cause. 

The  Catholic  asserts  that  all  other  religions  have  been  pro- 
duced by  man — that  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  the  religion 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  marvelous  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  the  work  of  the  human  mind.  From  these  relig- 
ions Catholicism  has  borrowed.  Long  before  Catholicism 
was  bom,  it  was  believed  that  women  had  borne  children 
whose  Others  were  gods.  The  Trinity  was  promulgated  in 
Egypt  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  Celibacy  was 
taught  by  the  ancient  Nazarenes  and  Essenes,  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt  and  India,  by  mendicant  monks,  and  by  the  piously 
insane  of  many  countries  long  before  the  aposdes  lived.  The 
Chinese  tell  us  that  "when  there  were  but  one  man  and  one 
woman  upon  the  earth,  the  woman  refused  to  sacrifice  her 
virginity  even  to  people  the  globe  ;  and  the  gods,  honoring 
her  purity,  granted  that  she  should  conceive  beneath  the  gaze 
of  her  lover's  eyes,  and  a  virgin  mother  became  the  parent  of 
humanity." 

The  founders  of  many  religions  have  insisted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  man  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  millions 
before  our  era  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedi- 
ence, and  most  cheerfully  lived  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirmation  are  far  older 
than  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Eucharist  b  pagan.  Long 
before  popes  began  to  murder  each  other,  pagans  ate  cakes 
— the  flesh  of  Ceres,  and  drank  wine — the  blood  of  Bacchus. 
Holy  water  flowed  in  the  Ganges  and  Nile,  priests  interceded 
for  the  people,  and  anointed  the  dying. 


jft  meats,  oi  KCAWH. 

It  w3l  not  (In  to  u]r  that  every  succrufiit  religion  that  !■■ 
taught Qnn.-itural  doctrines,  unnatural  pntcttccft.  mux  nf  nina 
^ty  have  br«n  of  divine  origin.  In  most  rrli^iona  thrre  bw 
bcm  a  ttrangr  mingling  of  the  good  and  tud,  nf  the  mcrcital 
mad  cruel,  of  the  loving  tad  nulicious.  Buddfaum  tausfat  iW 
uiuveraal  brotherhood  ■>f  nun,  insisted  oo  the  devela|NDeflC  «f 
the  mind,  and  ttib  rel^^icm  was  prt^Mgaicd  not  by  tbc  ••w^ 
but  by  preaching,  by  {icrMUaioa,  and  by  kinnlnew  ytt  is 
muy  things  it  wu  contrary  to  the  human  will,  coattmrj  to 
the  human  paaakms.  and  conirary  to  good  Knie.  Buddluan 
■occveded.  Can  we,  liir  thia  reason,  say  that  it  ia  a  mpcr- 
natural  religion  f    la  the  unnatural  the  luprmaiural  t 

It  b  inauicd  that,  while  other  churches  have  chaagvd.  tlie 
Catholic  Church  alooe  haa  remained  the  ame,  aad  thai  tkia 
fact  democutratcs  its  divine  ohgin. 

Haa  tha  creed  of  Buddhiam  changed  in  three  tbou^nd 
yearv  f  Is  intellectual  stagnation  a  demoaatratioo  of  itiiiw 
origin  t  When  anything  refuses  to  grow,  are  we  certaia  thai 
the  seed  was  planted  by  Gcm)  i  If  ttic  Catholic  Cbwcfa  ia  dM 
■ante  to-day  ibst  it  has  been  for  many  caanHtM^  iMi  |MMna 
that  there  has  been  no  intellectual  development.  If  men  d*t 
not  differ  upun  religious  subji-ci^.  it  is  bc-cju»e  they  do  xuth 
think. 

Differenii:ition  is  the  Uw  of  growth,  iif  progrcvi.  tver> 
church  must  gain  or  lose  ;  it  cannot  remain  the  »aiiic  ;  it  muM 
decay  or  gruw.  The  Cict  that  the  t'jthulic  Church  h^s  not 
gruvn — that  it  lias  bei-n  petrilicd  frum  the  lirst — dura  ni.>t  es- 
tablish diMnc  origin:  it  simply  e»tablLslie>  ilic  tact  that  it 
retards  (be  progre^ts  of  man.  Ev<.Tytliing  in  nature  changes — 
every  atom  is  in  nioliun — every  star  moves.  Naiiun^.  losii- 
lutions  and  mdivi iluals  have  yuulh.  manliuoil,  iilii  age.  de.iih 
This  is  and  will  be  (rue  <>i  [he  Catholic  Chiiri.h.  It  was  ooce 
weak — It  grew  stronger — it  reached  its  dimax  of  power    u 
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began  to  decay — it  never  can  rise  again.  It  is  confronted  by 
the  dawn  of  Science.  In  the  presence  of  fhe  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  cowers. 

It  is  not  true  that  ''All  natural   causes    run   to  disinte- 
gration." 

Natural  causes  run  to  integration  as  well  as  to  disintegra- 
tion. All  growth  is  integration,  and  all  growth  is  natural. 
All  decay  is  disintegration,  and  all  decay  is  natural.  Nature 
builds  and  nature  destroys.  When  the  acorn  grows — when 
the  sunlight  and  rain  fall  upon  it  and  the  oak  rises — so  far  as 
the  oak  is  concerned  "all  natural  causes''  do  not  ''run  to 
disintegration."  But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  oak  has 
reached  its  limit,  and  then  the  forces  of  nature  run  towards 
disintegration,  and  finally  the  old  oak  falls.  But  if  the  Car- 
dinal is  right — if  "all  natural  causes  run  to  disintegration," 
then  every  success  must  have  been  of  divine  origin,  and  noth- 
ing is  natural  but  destruction.  This  is  Catholic  science  : 
"  All  natural  causes  run  to  disintegration."  What  do  these 
causes  find  to  disintegrate  ?  Nothing  that  is  natural.  The 
fact  that  the  thing  is  not  disintegrated  shows  that  it  was  and 
is  of  supernatural  origin.  According  to  the  Cardinal,  the 
only  business  of  nature  is  to  disentegrate  the  supernatural. 
To  prevent  this,  the  supernatural  needs  the  protection  of  the 
Infinite.  According  to  this  doctrine,  if  anything  lives  and 
grows,  it  does  so  in  spite  of  nature.  Growth,  then,  is  not  in 
accordance  with,  but  in  opposition  to  nature.  Every  plant  is 
supernatural — it  defeats  the  disintegrating  influences  of  rain 
and  light.  The  generalization  of  the  Cardinal  is  half  the 
truth.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  say :  All  natural  causes 
run  to  integration.  But  the  whole  truth  is  that  growth  and 
decay  are  equaL 

The  Cardinal  asserts  that  "  Christendom  was  created  by  the 
world-wide  church  as  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  at  this  day. 


V4 
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PhikMophen  and  statesmen  bdicvv  it  to  be  the  vofk  of  tfcev 
own  hand* ;  they  did  not  nuke  it,  but  they  have  Tor  three 
hundred  yean  been  unmaking  It  by  reformations  and  rw- 
olatinni. 

The  meaning  of  thb  b  thai  Christendom  «as  lar  better  thive 
hoadred  yean  ago  than  now  ;  thai  during  these  three  oenoi- 
ries  Christendom  has  been  gcnng  toward  barbarism.  It  cnoos 
that  the  Mpcnutural  church  of  Cod  has  been  a  biliue  for 
three  hundred  yean  ;  that  it  has  been  unable  (o  withstand  the 
attacks  of  philosophers  and  statesmen,  and  that  it  haa  been 
bdplcas  in  the  midst  ot  "  reformations  and  rcvolutioos." 

What  was  ihe  condition  of  the  world  three  hundred  yean 
ayo.  the  period,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  in  whkh  the 
cfaarch  reached  the  height  of  its  tnAuence,  and  since  vh>cfa 
it  baa  been  unabk  to  withstand  the  rising  tide  of  refanoaboa 
and  the  whirlwind  of  revolution? 

In  thai  b)c«ed  time.  Philip  II.  was  kittg  of  Spain — he  witb 
the  cramped  head  and  the  monstrous  ^w.  Heretics  were 
hunird  like  wild  and  powMOus  beasts ;  the  Inqunitioa  v»* 
firmly  established,  and  priests  were  busy  with  nek  and  fire. 
With  a  real  bom  of  ihe  hatred  of  man  and  th*  love  nf  Cod. 
the  church,  with  every  instrument  of  torture,  touched  r\-er>- 
nerve  in  the  human  body. 

In  tho«e  happy  days,  the  Duke  of  Alva  »u  devastating 
the  homes  of  Hulland  :  heretics  were  buried  ali\-e  —  their 
tongues  were  turn  from  their  mouths,  their  lids  from  their 
eyes  ;  the  Armada  was  on  the  sea  for  the  destruction  of  the 
heretics  of  EiigUnd.  and  the  Moriscocs — a  million  an<l  a  half 
of  industrious  |>coplc — were  being  driven  by  sword  and  flame 
from  their  homes.  The  Jews  had  been  expelled  from  Spain. 
This  Caihulic  country  had  succeeded  in  driving  iniclhgcoce 
and  industry  from  iu  ternlory  ;  and  this  had  been  done  with 
a  cniclty.  with  a  ferodiy,  unequaled  in  the  aonala  of  cfimc. 
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Nothing  was  left  but  ignorance,  bigotry,  intolerance,  credulity, 
the  Inquisition,  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  And  yet  a  Cardinal  of  the  nineteenth  century,  living  in 
the  land  of  Shakespeare,  regrets  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  by  the  intellectual  efforts,  by  the  discoveries,  by  the 
inventions  and  heroism  of  three  hundred  years. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  Charles  IX.,  in  France,  son  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  in  the  year  of  grace  1572 — after  nearly 
sixteen  centuries  of  Catholic  Christianity — ^after  hundreds  of 
vicars  of  Christ  had  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair — after  the  natural 
passions  of  man  had  been  **  softened"  by  the  creed  of  Rome 
— came  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Philip  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  his  fiendish  mother.  Let  the  Cardinal  read  the  account 
of  this  massacre  once  more,  and,  after  reading  it,  imagine  that 
he  sees  the  gashed  and  mutilated  bodies  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  and  then  let  him  say  that  he  regrets  the  revolu- 
tions and  reformations  of  three  hundred  years. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago  Qement  VIII.,  Vicar  of 
Christ,  acting  in  God's  place,  substitute  of  the  Infinite,  perse- 
cuted Giordano  Bruno  even  unto  death.  This  great,  this  sub- 
lime man,  was  tried  for  heresy.  He  had  ventured  to  assert  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  earth  ;  he  had  hazarded  the  conjecture 
that  there  were  in  the  fields  of  infinite  space  worlds  larger  and 
more  glorious  than  ours.  For  these  low  and  groveling 
thoughts,  for  this  contradiction  of  the  word  and  vicar  of  God, 
this  man  was  imprisoned  for  many  years.  But  his  noble 
spirit  was  not  broken,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1600,  by  the 
orders  of  the  infamous  vicar,  he  was  chained  to  the  stake. 
Priests  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  forgiveness — 
priests  who  when  smitten  upon  one  cheek  turned  the  other — 
carried  with  a  kind  of  ferocious  joy  fagots  to  the  feet  of  this 
incomparable  man.     These  disciples  of  ''Our  Lord"  were 
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made  joyous  u  the  Samea.  like  aerpcnu.  dimbed  uxwAd  ffes 
body  of  Bruno.  In  a  fnr  roonents  the  hnvc  »*H*«^*r  warn 
dead,  ftod  the  prie>u  who  had  burned  him  fell  tipoo  their 
knees  and  uked  tlie  infinite  God  to  contiaue  the  Uoaed  wock 
forever  in  hclL 

There  are  two  ifaingi  that  cannot  exist  in  the  nrac  univene 
— ^a  iaiinite  Cod  aiid  a  martyr. 

Doci  the  Cariliiul  regret  that  kings  and  cmpcrora  are  dm 
DOW  engaged  in  the  cxtcrtninatioa  of  Protettanta  f  Do«s  be 
teyrel  that  dungeons  nf  the  Inquisition  are  no  kxigef  cmwded 
with  the  best  and  bravest  t    Does  he  long  for  the  fires  of  the 

In  coming  to  a  cnndasioa  «>  to  the  origin  of  the  Cathobc 
Church — in  determtniag  the  truth  of  the  claim  of  ipfallibility— 
we  are  not  restricted  to  the  physical  achicvementB  of  that 
church,  or  to  the  history  of  its  propagation,  or  to  the  tapadtty 

of  its  growth. 

This  church  has  a  creed ;  and  if  ihb  church  is  of  drriac 
orig:tn — if  its  head  is  the  ricar  of  Christ,  and.  as  such,  in&llible 
bi  BUttcfs  of  £iith  and  morals,  this  creed  must  be  true.     L« 

OS  start  with  Ihr  nupnofiiinn  th.tt  GM  eiists,  and  that  h«  it 
infinitely  wise,  powerful  and  good — and  thi>  is  only  a  supposi- 
tion. Now,  if  the  crei-d  is  fuoli^h.  absurd  and  cruel,  it  c 
be  of  divine  orijjin.     We  find  in  this  creed  the  fullowing  ■ 

"  WhoMwver  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  L 
that  he  hold  the  Cath;>hc  faith." 

It  u  nut  juce^^iry,  before  all  thint^.  that  be  be  good,  I 
mercilul,  ijh.irilablc  jiid  ju>(.  Crved  i:t  mure  important  than 
conduit  The  most  iniiHjrtjnl  of  all  things  is,  that  he  huU 
the  CjihuliL  fjiih.  There  »rre  ihouvind:!  of  years  during 
mhk  h  it  wa>  not  netrevktry  lu  htjld  llul  tailh.  because  that  Uith 
did  not  eiitt  ,  jiid  yet  dunnt:  thjt  time  the  virtues  were  just 
aa  important  as  nuw.  Just  as  unponaat  as  they  ever  can  be. 
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Millions  of  the  noblest  of  the  human  race  never  heard  of  this 
creed.  Millions  of  the  bravest  and  best  have  heard  of  it* 
examined,  and  rejected  it  Millions  of  the  most  infiunous  have 
believed  it,  and  because  of  their  belief,  or  notwithstanding  their 
belief,  have  murdered  millions  of  their  fellows.  We  know  that 
men  can  be,  have  been,  and  are  just  as  wicked  with  it  as  with- 
out  it.  We  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  it  to  be 
good,  loving,  tender,  noble  and  self-denying.  We  admit  that 
millions  who  have  believed  it  have  also  been  self-denying  and 
heroic,  and  that  millions,  by  such  belief,  were  not  prevented 
from  torturing  and  destroying  the  helpless. 

Now,  if  all  who  believed  it  were  good,  and  all  who  rejected  it 
were  bad,  then  there  might  be  some  propriety  in  saying  that 
*'  whoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  b  necessary  that 
he  hold  the  Catholic  faith. ' '  But  as  the  experience  of  mankind 
is  otherwise,  the  declaration  becomes  absurd,  ignorant  and 
cruel. 

There  is  still  another  clause  : 

**  Which  faith,  except  every  one  do  keep  entire  and  invio- 
late, without  doubt,  he  shall  everlastingly  perish." 

We  now  have  both  sides  of  this  wonderful  truth  :  The  be- 
liever will  be  saved,  the  unbeliever  will  be  lost.  We  know  that 
&ith  is  not  the  child  or  servant  of  the  will.  We  know  that  be- 
lief is  a  conclusion  based  upon  what  the  mind  supposes  to  be 
true.  We  know  that  it  is  not  an  act  of  the  will.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  save  a  man  because  he  bnot  intelligent 
enough  to  accept  the  truth,  and  nothing  can  be  more  iniamous 
than  to  damn  a  man  because  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  reject 
the  ialse.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  intelligence.  If 
the  creed  is  true,  then  a  man  rejects  it  because  he  lacks  intelli- 
gence. Is  this  a  crime  for  which  a  man  should  everlastingly 
perish  ?  If  the  creed  is  false,  then  a  man  accepts  it  because  he 
lacks  intelligence.   In  both  cases  the  crime  is  exacdy  the  same. 
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ir  B  man  b  to  be  damned  fcr  njeclii^  the  tnttb,  c 
•herald  Dot  be  saved  for  accepting;  the  blsc  Tbii  ooe  da^i- 
flesMastnlca  that  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodtttm  <U 
not  write  it.  It  also  denMinitntes  that  it  was  (be  vorfc  of  mtm 
vbo  bad  neither  wisdom  nor  a  sense  of  justice 

What  is  this  Catholic  &ith  that  must  be  held  ^    It  la  tbs*  : 

"  That  wc  wonhip  one  God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  «  Uailj, 
aeitber  confoundinfr  the  persons  nor  dividing  the  mbitoaocL" 

Why  should  an  Infinite  Being  demand  wonhip  t  Why 
should  one  God  wish  to  be  worshiped  as  three  t  Why  riioaM 
three  Cods  wished  to  be  worshiped  as  ooe  t  Why  ahooU  «c 
pray  to  one  God  and  think  of  three,  or  pray  to  three  GoA 
and  think  of  one  t  Can  this  increase  the  happinMB  oi  the  earn 
or  oS  the  tlinc }  Is  it  posaiUe  (o  think  of  ooe  as  thra*.  or  of 
three  as  one  ?  If  you  think  of  three  as  one.  can  yoa  thiak  «f 
ooe  as  none,  or  of  none  as  one?  When  you  think  of  three  i* 
ooe,  what  do  )-ou  do  with  the  other  two  t  You  must  not  "  OOM- 
found  the  persons" — they  must  be  kept  separate.  When  yvm 
tlunk  of  one  as  three,  bow  do  you  get  the  other  two  f  Ya« 
mtBt  not  "divide  the  substance."  Is  it  poaiblc  to  writ* 
greater  ci'nindiL-tiims  tluin  ihcw  ' 

This  creed  demonstrates  the  human  origin  of  the  Catbolic 
Cburch.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  puni>h  man 
for  unbelief— for  the  expression  of  hunest  thought — for  h.(ving 
been  guided  by  his  reason — lor  having  acted  in  accordaocr 
with  his  best  judgment. 

Another  claim  is  made,  to  the  effect  "that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  filled  the  world  with  the  true  knowledge  of  the  ooe 
true  God.  and  (hat  it  has  destroyed  all  idob  by  light  msteMl 
ofbyfire- 

The  C-iiholic  Church  described  the  true  God  as  a  bemg  who 
would  inflict  eternal  pain  on  hi«  weak  and  erring  childrm  : 
described  him  as  a  fickle,  quick-tempered,  unremsonable  deity. 
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whom  honesty  enraged,  and  whom  flattery  governed ;  one  who 
loved  to  see  fear  upon  its  knees,  ignorance  with  closed  eyes  and 
open  mouth;  one  who  delighted  in  useless  self-denial,  who 
loved  to  hear  the  sighs  and  sobs  of  suffering  nuns,  as  they  lay 
prostrate  on  dungeon  floors ;  one  who  was  delighted  when  the 
husband  deserted  his  family  and  lived  alone  in  some  cave  in 
the  far  wilderness,  tormented  by  dreams  and  driven  to  insanity 
by  prayer  and  penance,  by  &sting  and  faith. 

According  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  true  God  enjoyed 
the  agonies  of  heretics.  He  loved  the  smell  of  their  burning 
flesh  ;  he  applauded  with  wide  palms  when  philosophers  were 
flayed  alive,  and  to  him  the  auio  daft  was  a  divine  comedy. 
The  shrieks  of  wives,  the  cries  of  babes  when  fathers  were 
being  burned,  gave  contrast,  heightened  the  effect  and  filled 
his  cup  with  joy.  This  true  God  did  not  know  the  shape  of 
the  earth  he  had  made,  and  had  forgotten  the  orbits  of  the 
stars.  "  The  stream  of  light  which  descended  from  the  begin- 
ning" was  propagated  by  fagot  to  fagot,  until  Christendom 
was  filled  with  the  devouring  fires  of  faith. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  filled  the  world 
with  the  true  knowledge  of  the  one  true  Devil.  It  filled  the 
air  with  malicious  phantoms,  crowded  innocent  sleep  with  leer- 
ing fiends,  and  gave  the  world  to  the  domination  of  witches 
and  wizards,  spirits  and  spooks,  goblins  and  ghosts,  and 
butchered  and  burned  thousands  for  the  commission  of  impos- 
sible crimes. 

It  is  contended  that :  ''  In  this  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Nature  was  revealed  to  man  their  own  relation  to  a  Creator  as 
sons  to  a  Father." 

This  tender  relation  was  revealed  by  the  Catholics  to  the 
Pagans,  the  Arians,  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses,  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  heretics,  the  Jews,  the  Moriscoes,  the  Protestants— 
to  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Mexico,  of  Peru — ^to  phi- 
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patriots  and  thinkm.  All  tbew  victkia  ^b* 
luiglit  to  regard  the  true  CkmI  ss  a  Uiving  &thcr.  and  thia  k»> 
no  waa  taaifbt  with  every  ioatniment  of  tonuir — with  bcaod- 
iogi  and  bumiaKs,  with  flayuigs  am]  flamca.  Tbc  world  ■■■ 
filled  with  cruelty  and  credulity,  ignorance  and  iotolcsaacK. 
and  the  kmI  in  which  all  thne  horrors  grew  was  the  amm 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  dte 
one  true  DeviL  And  yet,  wc  arc  compelled  to  my.  thu  tbc 
one  true  Oevtl  described  by  the  Catholic  ChunJi  was  ooc  aa 
nalevoteni  as  the  ooc  tru«  God. 

U  it  trxK  that  the  Catholic  Church  overthrew  idolatry  f  yffhm 
isklolatiyf  What  ^lall  we  say  of  the  worship  of  popg  of 
tfas  doGtrtne  of  the  Real  Presence,  of  divine  honors  paid  to 
idnts,  of  Mcrcd  veatmenis,  of  holy  water,  of  omaccrated  cop* 
•pd  plates,  of  iinaijes  and  rdica,  of  amuleta  and  charms  f 

The  CathoGc  Church  filled  the  wm td  with  the  ^p<riI  of  klo^ 
atry.  It  abandtmed  the  idea  afcuatinuity  in  nattire.  it  denied 
tbe  iatcyrtty  of  outr  and  effect.  The  government  of  the 
world  was  the  compcaoic  result  of  the  ctpnce  of  God,  the  mal- 
ice of  Satan,  the  prtyen  of  the  £uthful — toftencd.  it  may  be. 
by  the  charity-  nf  tThjoct.  Yrt  lh<r  Curdin.il  a*MTts.  wtthuwc 
the  prttUcc  of  4  smili-,  that  "  Demunolugy  was  overthrown  by 
the  church,  with  the  assi:itance  of  (urcvs  thjt  were  above  na- 
ture; ■  ■  and  in  the  ijinc  bn-Jih  givta  birih  to  ihi*  enlightened 
statement:  "  Bci-ticbub  is  nut  divided  against  hiinM-ll  "  Is  a 
belief  in  tk-t-Uiliub  a  bi-lief  in  demunolo^y  f  Has  the  Cardi- 
nal Curguiicn  tlic  CkuiiliI  uf  Nitc,  held  in  ttic  year  of  grate  787. 
that  declared  the  wur^liip  uf  inures  to  be  buful  ?  Oid  that 
infallible  Council,  under  the  Kuid.4ncc  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  de- 
stroy idobiry  ? 

TheCardinJ  takes  the  ground  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament, 
and  there! u re  indissulublr,  and  he  also  insists  that  celibacy  11 
lu  better  than  marriage, — hotter  than  a  sacrament, — that  mar- 
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riage  is  not  the  highest  state,  but  that  "  the  state  of  virginity 
unto  death  is  the  highest  condition  of  man  and  woman." 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  family  is  where  all  are  equal — ^where 
love  has  superseded  authority — ^where  each  seeks  the  good  of 
all,  and  where  none  obey — ^where  no  religion  can  simder 
heafts,  and  with  which  no  church  can  interfere. 

The  real  marriage  is  based  on  mutual  affection — ^the  cere- 
mony is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  the  inward  flame.  To 
this  contract  there  are  but  two  parties.  The  church  is  an 
impudent  intruder.  Marriage  is  made  public  to  the  end  that 
the  real  contract  may  be  known,  so  that  the  world  can  see  that 
the  parties  have  been  actuated  by  the  highest  and  holiest  mo- 
tives that  find  expression  in  the  acts  of  human  beings.  The 
man  and  woman  are  not  joined  together  by  God,  or  by  the 
church,  or  by  the  state.  The  church  and  state  may  pre- 
scribe certain  ceremonies,  certain  formalities — but  all  these  are 
only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  sacred  fact  in  the  hearts  of 
the  wedded.  The  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  a  dogma  that 
has  filled  the  lives  of  millions  with  agony  and  tears.  It  has 
given  a  perpetual  excuse  for  vice  and  immorality.  Fear  has 
borne  children  begotten  by  brutality.  Coundess  women  have 
endured  the  insults,  indignities  and  cruelties  of  fiendish  hus- 
bands, because  they  thought  that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  The 
contract  of  marriage  is  the  most  important  that  human  beings 
can  make  ;  but  no  contract  can  be  so  important  as  to  release 
one  of  the  parties  from  the  obligation  of  performance;  and  no 
contract,  whether  made  between  man  and  woman,  or  between 
them  and  God,  after  a  failure  of  consideration  caused  by  the 
willful  act  of  the  man  or  woman,  can  hold  and  bind  the  inno- 
cent and  honest. 

Do  the  believers  in  indissoluble  marriage  treat  their  wives 
better  than  others  ?  A  little  while  ago,  a  woman  said  to  a  man 
who  had  raised  his  hand  to  strike  her:  **  Do  not  touch  me; 
you  have  no  right  to  beat  me;  I  am  not  your  wife." 
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About  «  year  ago  a  husband,  whom  God  in  hia  infinite  «»• 
dom  had  joined  to  %  loving  and  patieoi  woman  in  the  iinliii 
hibic  sacramcni  of  mairiage,  bccotning  cnrajced.  *ci<ed  the 
bdpkss  wife  anil  tore  uul  one  of  her  eyes.  She  tbryave  hiaK. 
A  few  weeks  Ago  he  delibemely  repeated  this  frighl&il  erne, 
teavtng  his  victim  totally  blind.  Would  it  no<  have  bcca  bet- 
ter if  nun,  before  the  poor  woman  was  blinded.  b»d  pnl  Mil- 
der whom  God  had  joined  together?  Thousands  of  htabiB^ 
who  insist  that  marriage  is  indistoiuble,  are  the  bcUcfS  af 
wives. 

The  Uw  of  the  church  hu  created  neither  the  purity  aar 
the  peace  of  domestic  life.  Back  of  all  churcfaca  i*  boHiB 
aflcction.  Back  of  all  theologies  is  the  love  of  the  kaaiB 
heart.  Back  of  all  your  priests  and  creed*  is  the  adorUMa  «f 
the  one  woman  by  the  one  man,  and  of  the  one  man  by  tfacoac 
woman.  Back  of  your  &ith  is  the  fireside;  bftck  of  yonr  faly 
b  the  &roily  ;  and  back  of  all  your  holy  roisukes  and  yoar 
Hcrcd  absurdities  b  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  pucaK 
and  child. 

It  u  not  true  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman  woild 
Ind  any  true  concrpliun  of  a  home  The  iplrnclid  Mory  of 
Ulysses  anj  Penelope,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
demonstrate  th.it  a  true  conception  of  home  existed  amor.g 
the  Greeks.  Before  the  esublishment  of  Chrislianily,  the  Ro- 
man matron  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  then  known 
world.  She  was  free  and  noble.  The  church  degraded  wo- 
mjn— mailc  ht.T  the  property  of  the  husbaml,  and  templed 
her  bcnrjth  its  brutal  feet  The  "  lathers  "  denounced  wunun 
as  a  p<.-rjK:tu.il  temptation,  as  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  chur>:h 
wor^hi)>t-d  a  God  who  had  upheld  polygamy,  and  had  pro- 
nounced his  curse  on  woman,  and  had  declared  that  she  »houIJ 
be  the  serf  of  the  husband.  This  church  followed  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Paul.     It  Uught  the  undeaoncsa  of  maxtiage.  and 
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insisted  that  all  children  were  conceived  in  sin.  This  church 
pretended  to  have  been  founded  by  one  who  offered  a  reward 
in  this  world,  and  eternal  joy  in  the  next,  to  husbands  who 
would  forsake  their  wives  and  children  and  follow  him.  Did 
this  tend  to  the  elevation  of  woman  ?  Did  this  detestable  doc- 
trine ''  create  the  purity  and  peace  of  domestic  life  "  ?  Is  it 
true  that  a  monk  is  purer  than  a  good  and  noble  father  ? — that 
a  nun  is  holier  than  a  loving  mother? 

Is  there  anything  deeper  and  stronger  than  a  mother's  love  ? 
Is  there  anything  purer,  holier  than  a  mother  holding  her 
dimpled  babe  against  her  billowed  breast  ? 

The  good  man  is  useful,  the  best  man  is  the  most  useful. 
Those  who  fill  the  nights  with  barren  prayers  and  holy  hun- 
ger, torture  themselves  for  their  own  good  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  They  are  earning  eternal  glory  for  them- 
selves— they  do  not  fast  for  their  fellow-men — ^their  selfishness 
is  only  equalled  by  their  foolishness.  Compare  the  monk  in 
his  selfish  cell,  counting  beads  and  saying  prayers  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  his  barren  soul,  with  a  husband  and  father 
sitting  by  his  fireside  with  wife  and  children.  Compare  the 
nun  with  the  mother  and  her  babe. 

Celibacy  is  the  essence  of  vulgarity.  It  tries  to  put  a  stain 
upon  motherhood,  upon  marriage,  upon  love — that  is  to  say, 
upon  all  that  is  holiest  in  the  human  heart.  Take  love  fi-om 
the  world,  and  there  is  nothing  lefl  worth  living  for.  The 
church  has  treated  this  great,  this  sublime,  this  unspeakably 
holy  passion,  as  though  it  polluted  the  heart  They  have 
placed  the  love  of  God  above  the  love  of  woman,  above  the 
love  of  man.  Human  love  is  generous  and  noble.  The  love 
of  God  is  selfish,  because  man  does  not  love  God  for  God's 
sake,  but  for  his  own. 

Yet  the  Cardinal  asserts  "that  the  change  wrought  by 
Christianity  in  the  social,  political  and  international  relations 
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of  ihe  worM"— "  that  thr  root  of  this  ctUcal  chuiK«.  privMr 

and  public,  U  the  Christian  lioinc."  A  moawm  after* art- 
this  pfvUtciiuuts  that  celihacy  U  Car  better  than  ipaiiimi.  IT 
At  world  could  be  Induced  to  live  la  accordanoe  wiA  thr 
"  highen  Male' '  thb  gcDcndoa  would  be  the  last  Why  ^a* 
men  and  women  created  F  Whjr  did  not  the  Catbolic  Cod 
commence  with  the  tinlcs*  and  texiaaf  The  CarduuJ  oo^bt 
to  take  the  ground  that  to  ulk  well  ii  good,  but  that  id  W 
dinab  is  the  htj[hcat  coodittoo;  that  hcariog  b  a  pIcMtti*.  bat 
that  dea&ea  b  ecstasy;  and  that  to  think,  to  rcaaoo,  u  vmf 
well,  bat  thai  to  be  a  Catholic  b  Ur  better. 

Why  abottld  we  doire  (he  destiuctioQ  of  homan  pMMOas  t 
Ttkm  paasmna  frntn  human  beings  and  what  is  left  f  TW 
gteat  ofaject  should  be  not  to  destroy  pasbooa.  but  to  ■afcr 
thetn  obedient  to  the  intellect.  Tn  indulge  pMStoa  M  Ac 
utmoM  b  one  form  of  intemperance — to  destroy  passioo  b  a»- 
other.  The  reasonable  gratificatian  of  panion  uitdcr  the  4am- 
inabon  of  the  intellecl  b  true  wisdom  and  perieci  virtue. 

The  Boodneas,  the  sympathy,  the  self-denbl  of  the  noa,  «f 
the  monk,  jII  come  frt>m  ihr  moiher-inMinrt.  the  bther^- 
stinct — all  were  produce<I  by  hunun  atTecnon.  by  the  tore  al 
man  for  wom-in,  of  wom.in  for  m.m.  Love  iia  Iran^fij^ra 
tion.  It  cnnoblM,  purifii-i  utiil  j;liiritiM.  In  true  mama^r 
two  ht-ans  bur-.t  into  flowtr.  Twi>  lives  unile.  They  mth 
in  muiic.  Kvcry  mi'iiierl  is  a  mclixly.  Love  is  a  re%Tla- 
tion,  acreaiiun.  Ftum  luvc  the  world  borrows  its  brauir  and 
the  hcavcn>  their  k'*"")'-  Justice,  scirdcnial,  ihaniy  and  (nty 
are  the  i-Iuldrcn  of  love.  Lover,  wife,  itiulher.  husb^aad 
father,  tliilj.  home — thc^c  words  ahul  Injhl — they  are  the 
gems  o(  human  speech.  Without  love  all  glory  fades,  tbr 
noble  tilN  Irum  lite,  art  dies,  music  loses  meaning  and  becua»e> 
mere  motions  ol  the  air.  and  virtue  erases  to  exist. 

It  is  asserted  that  thu  hie  of  celibacy  u  above  aad  ayaiaat 
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the  tendencies  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  Carcfinal  then  asks  : 
**  Who  will  ascribe  this  to  natural  causes,  and,  if  so,  why  did 
it  not  appear  in  the  first  four  thousand  years  ?  " 

If  there  is  in  a  system  of  religion  a  doctrine,  a  dogma,  or  a 
practice  against  the  tendencies  of  human  nature — if  this  relig- 
ion succeeds,  then  it  is  claimed  by  the  Cardinal  that  such 
religion  must  be  of  divine  origin.  Is  it  **  against  the  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature  "for  a  mother  to  throw  her  child  into 
the  Ganges  to  please  a  supposed  God  ?  Yet  a  religion  that 
insisted  on  that  sacrifice  succeeded,  and  has,  to-day,  more  be- 
lievers than  the  Catholic  Church  can  boast 

Religions,  like  nations  and  individuals,  have  always  gone 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Nothing  has  ''ascended  the 
stream  of  human  license  by  a  power  mightier  than  nature.'' 
There  is  no  such  power.  There  never  was,  there  never  can 
be,  a  miracle.  We  know  that  man  is  a  conditioned  being. 
We  know  that  he  is  affected  by  a  change  of  conditions.  If  he 
is  ignorant  he  is  superstitious  ;  this  is  natural.  If  his  brain  is 
developed — if  he  perceives  clearly  that  all  things  are  naturally 
produced,  he  ceases  to  be  superstitious,  and  becomes  scien- 
tific. He  is  not  a  saint,  but  a  savant — not  a  priest,  but  a  phi- 
losopher. He  does  not  worship,  he  works  ;  he  investigates  ; 
he  thinks  ;  he  takes  advantage,  through  intelligence,  of  the 
forces  of  nature.  He  is  no  longer  the  victim  of  appearances, 
the  dupe  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  the  persecutor  of  his 
fellow-men. 

He  then  knows  that  it  is  far  better  to  love  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren than  to  love  God.  He  then  knows  that  the  love  of  man 
for  woman,  of  woman  for  man,  of  parent  for  child,  of  child  for 
parent,  is  far  better,  far  holier  than  the  love  of  man  for  any 
phantom  bom  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

It  is  illogical  to  take  the  ground  that  the  world  was  cruel 
and  ignorant  and  idolatrous  when  the  Catholic  Church  was 
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established,  and  thai  because  the  worid  b  better  oov  Aam 
then,  the  church  b  of  divine  oripa. 

What  was  ihe  world  when  •dcncc  came  ?  What  was  it  « 
the  dayi  of  Galileo,  Copcmirui  and  Kcplci  f  What  «ns  il 
when  printing  was  invented  ?  What  waa  it  when  the  Westcfs 
World  was  found  7  Would  it  not  be  much  easier  to  pnm*. 
that  adeoce  is  of  divine  origin  T 

Science  does  not  persecute.  It  does  not  shed  blood— k 
fills  the  world  with  lighL  It  cares  nothing  for  hercajr;  il 
develops  the  mind,  and  enables  nun  to  answer  bb  own  praya». 

Cardinal  Manning  takes  the  ground  that  Jebovih  practicsllr 
abandoned  the  children  of  men  for  four  thouRod  yran.  and 
gave  them  over  to  every  abomination.  He  claims  that  Chri** 
tianitycunc  "in  the  fuUncai  of  time."  and  it  is  then  admitlol 
that  '  *  what  the  fullness  of  time  may  mean  is  one  cd  the  myvlr- 
rics  of  times  and  seasons,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  know.*'  liav- 
ing  declared  that  it  b  a  mystery,  and  one  that  wr  arv  not  Co 
ktKnr,  the  Cardinal  explains  it:  "One  motive  for  the  long  dr- 
lay  of  four  tbooaand  y«an  u  not  Cir  to  se^ — il  gave  time.  fnO 
and  ample,  for  the  utmost  devdopmeni  and  conMilidalioa  ctf 
all  the  CUsehood  and  evil  of  which  the  intellect  and  will  of  man 
are  capable." 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  why  an  infinitely  ^ood  and  «i]« 
being  "  gave  time  full  and  ample  fur  the  uimo^c  development 
and  consolidation  of  Ctlschoud  and  evil "  ?  Why  should  an 
infinitely  wise  God  desire  this  develupmcni  and  contohd^tion  * 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  lather  who  should  rrfu>e  to  trach 
hu  son  and  deliberately  allow  him  to  go  into  every  pouiUr 
excess,  lo  the  end  that  he  might  "  develop  all  the  iaIictKHxi 
and  evil  of  which  his  intellect  and  will  wrrc  capable  "  f  If  a 
superiutural  religion  is  a  necessity,  and  if  «iih>jul  it  all  mm 
sunply  develop  and  consolidate  lalshood  and  evil.  «hy  was 
not  ■  supernatural  rehgion  given  to  the  finl  man  f   The  Caih- 
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die  Church,  if  this  be  true,  should  have  been  founded  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

Was  it  not  cruel  to  drown  a  world  just  for  the  want 
of  a  supernatural  religion — a  religion  that  man,  by  no 
possibility,  could  furnish?  Was  there  "husbandry  in 
heaven"? 

But  the  Cardinal  contradicts  himself  by  not  only  admitting, 
but  declaring,  that  the  world  had  never  seen  a  legislation  so 
just,  so  equitable,  as  that  of  Rome. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  nation  in  which  &lsehood  and  evil 
had  reached  their  highest  development  was,  after  all,  so 
wise,  so  just  and  so  equitable  ? 

Was  not  the  civil  law  far  better  than  the  Mosaic — more 
philosophical,  nearer  just? 

The  civil  law  was  produced  without  the  assistance  of  God. 

According  to  the  Cardinal,  it  was  produced  by  men  in 
whom  all  the  falsehood  and  evil  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble had  been  developed  and  consolidated,  while  the  cruel 
and  ignorant  Mosaic  code  came  from  the  lips  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  compassion. 

It  is  declared  that  the  history  of  Rome  shows  what  man  can 
do  without  God,  and  I  assert  that  the  history  of  the  Inqui- 
sition shows  what  man  can  do  when  assisted  by  a  church 
of  divine  origin,  presided  over  by  the  infallible  vicars  of 
God. 

The  fact  that  the  early  Christians  not  only  believed  incredi- 
ble things,  but  persuaded  others  of  their  truth,  is  regarded  by 
the  Cardinal  as  a  miracle.  This  is  only  another  phase  of  the 
old  argument  that  success  is  the  test  of  divine  origin.  All 
supernatural  religions  have  been  founded  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  The  credulity  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  believed 
everything  except  the  truth. 

A  religion  is  a  growth,  and  is  of  necessity  adapted  in  some 
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depce  to  the  people  among  whom  it  ktdvs.  It  U  ahaprd  *Bd 
moldnl  by  the  grncnl  ignoranc«,  iheaup«ntittoa«ndcr^iilit7 
of  the  1^  in  which  it  lives.  The  key  U  fMhioncd  hf 
the  lock. 

Every  religkm  Ibal  iaa  aocceeded  has  in  mmdc  wsy  suppCed 
the  wants  ot  iu  rnuncs,  and  hu  to  a  certain  extent  kanso- 
tilxed  with  ihcir  hopes,  their  tears,  their  vices,  and  their 
virtun. 

If,  as  the  Cardinal  sty«.  the  nliipoo  of  Christ  is  in  abaolnte 
hannony  with  nature,  how  can  it  be  supentatural ?  The  C«r- 
<SnaJ  also dcclata  that  "the  rcliititin  of  Chrin  is  in  h«nnaciy 
with  the  rruon  and  monl  nature  in  all  mtions  and  all  agca  to 
this  day." 

What  becomes  of  tlic  argument  that  Catholictsm  ntoi  b« 
of  divine  ohifin  because  "it  haa  ascended   the  i 
hunun  license,  evmtrm   ifivm  fiumtmu,  by  a  power  i 
than  naturt"? 

If  "it  b  in  harmony  with  the  reason  and  monl  nature 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages  In  this  day,"  it  hu  go«c 
with  the  strean,  and  not  agsinst  iL  If  "the  rcUstoa  erf* 
Christ  is  in  harmony  with  \\\r_  rtrasiin  and  mural  naturv  of  aH 
nations,"  then  the  men  whoh.ivc  rrjt-ctcil  ii  jre  unn^tur.*]. 
and  these  men  ha\c  Konc  .iK-itn-l  the  -.trcini.  How  then  lin 
it  be  Siiid  th.tt  Chri%ti.iniiy  h.i-.  l»-tn  in  i.hjn>;plcss  o[i|><i«;[i.>n 
to  nature  as  man  hj*  marrtd  il  ?  To  whjt  cutent  Has  cv»n 
marred  it  ? 

In  spite  of  ihc  m.irtini;  by  m.t 
and  muni  n.itur<r  of  A\  ruiion 
harmony  with  the  riliKum  of  Je- 

Arc  wc  ju-.tiiicU  in  mvihk  il 
divine  uri^m  Imtcjum:  the  I'->tlJ> 


e  .ire  loUl  that  the  re;uon 
all  .\^t.~i  to  thi:i  d^y  is  m 


hit   the  Cithohc  Church  is  U 
»  Ijiled  lo  destroy  it  by  per»c- 


We  will  put  the  Cardinal's  statement  in  form: 
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Paganism  failed  to  destroy  Catholidsm  by  persecution,  there- 
fore Catholicism  is  of  divine  origin. 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  this  logic: 

Paganism  failed  to  destroy  Catholidsm  by  persecution; 
therefore,  Catholicism  is  of  divine  origin. 

Catholicism  failed  to  destroy  Protestantism  by  persecution; 
therefore,  Protestantism  is  of  divine  origin. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  combined  failed  to  destroy 
Infidelity;  therefore.  Infidelity  is  of  divine  origin. 

Let  us  make  another  application: 

Paganism  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  Catholicism;  there- 
fore, Paganism  was  a  false  religion. 

Catholicism  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  Protestantism; 
therefore,  Catholicism  is  a  false  religion. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  combined  failed  to  destroy 
Infidelity;  therefore,  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are 
&lse  religions. 

The  Cardinal  has  another  reason  for  believing  the  Catholic 
Church  of  divine  origin.  He  declares  that  the  "Canon  Law 
is  a  creation  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  which  no  statutes  at 
large  or  imperial  pandects  can  bear  comparison; "  **  that  the 
world-wide  and  secular  legislation  of  the  church  was  of  a 
higher  character,  and  that  as  water  cannot  rise  above  its 
source,  the  church  could  not,  by  mere  human  wisdom,  have 
corrected  and  perfected  the  imperial  law,  and  therefore  its 
source  must  have  been  higher  than  the  sources  of  the 
world.'' 

When  Europe  was  the  most  ignorant,  the  Canon  Law  was 
supreme. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  good  in  the  Canon  Law  was 
borrowed  —  the  bad  was,  for  the  most  part,  original.  In 
my  judgment,  the  legislation  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  is  in  iriany  respects  superior  to  that  of  Rome,  and  yet 
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wc  ve  gmtljr  indebted  to  the  Civil  Law.  Oar  legulatioa  m 
superior  in  many  particulam  to  that  of  EneUod.  and  jnt  «« 
are  gnaiiy  indebml  to  the  ComiDOa  Law ;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  our  Staluiei  at  Lu^  an  dmody 
in^ircd. 

If  the  Canon  Law  U,  in  fact,  the  legislatioa  of  infinite  wtia- 
dom,  then  it  should  be  a  perfect  code.  Yet,  the  Canon  Law 
mode  it  a  cnme  nul  to  robbery  and  theft  to  take  iniervu  far 
money.  Without  the  right  to  uke  iniereatthe  buiineM  oftb* 
whole  world,  would  to  a  lar^  extent,  cease  and  the  proaperity 
of  mankind  end.  There  are  railways  enough  in  the  United  Sota 
lo  make  aix  tracks  around  the  globe,  and  evury  nile  wa»b«ft 
with  bomiwed  money  on  which  interest  wia  paid  or  praiB- 
bed.  In  no  other  way  could  the  savingi  of  many  TtiniiMiiiti 
have  been  brought  together  and  a  capital  fiat  mnmfc 
formed  to  construct  worka  of  aucb  vaat  Bwf  oootiacBlal 
importance. 

It  was  provided  in  this  same  woadeHtil  Canon  Law  that  a 
heretic  could  not  be  a  witness  against  a  Catholic  The  f  slhtrKf 
was  St  iibeny  to  rob  and  wrong  hi*  (ellow-nun.  provided  the 
leUow-man  was  not  a  fellow  Catholic,  and  in  a  court  ettab- 
lished  by  the  vicar  o(  ChhM,  the  man  who  had  been  robbed 
was  not  alluwcd  lo  open  his  mouth.  A  Cjtholic  could  enter 
the  houic  of  an  unbeliever,  of  a  Jew,  of  a  heretic,  of  a  Moor,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  husband  and  lather  murder  hi5  wife  and 
children,  and  the  father  could  not  pronounce  in  the  hearing  o*" 
ajudjje  the  njine  of  the  murderer. 

Tlic  world  is  wiser  now.  and  the  Canon  Law.  given  to 
us  by  infinite  wisdom,  has  been  repealed  by  the  comrooa 
sense  of  man. 

In  this  divine  code  it  was  provided  that  to  convict  a  cardi- 
nal bishop,  seventy-two  witnesses  were  required,  a  cardinal 
presbyter,  forty-four;  a  cardinal  deacon,   twenty-four;  a  sub- 
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deacon,  aco]3rth,  exorcist,  reader,  ostiarius,  seven  ;  and  in  the 
purgation  of  a  bishop,  twelve  witnesses  were  invariably 
required;  of  a  presbyter,  seven;  of  a  deacon,  three.  These 
laws,  in  my  judgment,  were  made,  not  by  God,  but  by  the 
clergy. 

So  too  in  this  cruel  code  it  was  provided  that  those  who 
gave  aid,  favor,  or  counsel,  to  excommunicated  persons, 
should  be  anathema,  and  that  those  who  talked  with,  con- 
sulted, or  sat  at  the  same  table  with  or  gave  anything  in  charity 
to  the  excommunicated  should  be  anathema. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  made  hospi- 
tality a  crime?  Did  he  say:  "Whoso  giveth  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  excommunicated  shall  wear  forever  a  garment  of 
fire  "  ?  Were  not  the  laws  of  the  Romans  much  better  ?  Be- 
sides all  this,  under  the  Canon  Law  the  dead  could  be  tried 
for  heresy,  and  their  estates  confiscated — that  is  to  say,  their 
widows  and  orphans  robbed. 

The  most  brutal  part  of  the  common  law  of  England  b 
that  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  women — ^all  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici^  "  the  law  that  came  from  a 
higher  source  than  man." 

The  only  cause  of  absolute  divorce  as  laid  down  by  the 
pious  canonists  ^2^  propter  infidelitaiem,  which  was  when  one 
of  the  parties  became  Catholic,  and  would  not  live  with  the 
other  who  continued  still  an  unbeliever.  Under  this  divine 
statute,  a  pagan  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  had  only  to  join 
the  Catholic  Church,  provided  she  remained  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  her  fathers.  Under  this  divine  law,  a  man  marry- 
ing a  widow  was  declared  to  be  a  bigamist 

It  would  require  volumes  to  point  out  the  cruelties,  absurd- 
ities and  inconsistencies  of  the  Canon  Law.  It  has  been 
thrown  away  by  the  world.  Every  civilized  nation  has  a  code 
of  its  own,  and  the  Canon  Law  is  of  interest  only  to  the  his- 
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teriui.  tbe  uitiqtuuian,  asd  the  CDcmy  of  ihcolopcal 


Under  the  Cuioo  Lav,  people  were  convicted  of  bring 
witches  and  wuarda,  of  holdiog  intcrcoune  with  drrifat. 
Thcnuanda  peruhed  at  the  auke,  having  been  convicivd  ft 
tfacac  inpowibte  crimea.  Under  the  Caaoo  Lew.  there  *■■ 
andl  ■  crine  as  the  f  uspicioo  of  hemy.  A  mui  or  woaas 
oould  be  arrested,  charg^  with  being  aitspecied.  and  imda 
Ibis  Canoa  Law,  flowing  from  the  tntcllrct  of  inAniie  wiadoa. 
the  presumptioa  was  to  Eivor  of  guilt.  The  tusprcted  had  lo 
prove  tbenudvcs  innocenL  In  all  dvihxed  courts,  the  pR- 
somption  uT  innocence  is  the  shield  of  the  indicted,  b<ii  the 
Canon  Law  look  away  this  shield,  and  put  in  the  hand  of  iIm 
priest  the  iword  of  prcHimptive  guilt. 

If  the  real  pope  ts  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  tme  shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  this  fict  should  be  known  not  only  to  ih«  vicar, 
but  to  the  sheep.  A  divinely  founded  and  gusfded  dtvrdh 
ought  to  know  its  own  shepherd,  and  yet  the  CathoUc  ihesp 
have  not  always  been  cenain  who  the  shepherd  was. 

The  Cooocil  of  Pisa,  held  in  1409,  deposed  t««  pgpM 
rirah — Grrgory  and  Bcnrdict — that  i»  10  mv.  drpo«ed  the 
actual  vicar  of  Christ  and  Ihc  pretended.  This  action  was 
taken  because  a  council,  enlightened  by  ihc  Holy  Ghiist.  could 
not  tell  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeii.  The  council  then 
elected  another  vicar,  whose  authority  was  altcrwards  denied. 
Alexander  V.  died,  and  John  XXI 11.  took  his  place;  Cre|;orY 
XII.  insisted  that  he  was  the  lawful  pope;  John  resigned,  then 
he  was  deposed,  and  afterward  imprisoned:  then  Gregory 
XII.  resigned,  and  Martin  V.  was  elected.  The  whole  thing 
reads  like  the  annals  of  a  South  American  revolution. 

The  Council  of  Constance  re»torcd.  as  the  Cardinal  de- 
clares, the  unify  of  the  church,  and  brought  back  the  cooso- 
biion  of  the  Holy  GhosL      Before   this  great  council  John 
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Huss  appeared  and  maintained  his  own  tenets.  The  council 
declared  that  the  church  was  not  bound  to  keep  its  promise 
with  a  heretic.  Huss  was  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1415.  His  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  recanted, 
but  having  relapsed,  was  put  to  death.  May  30,  1416.  This 
cursed  council  shed  the  blood  of  Huss  and  Jerome. 

The  Cardinal  appeals  to  the  author  of  **  Ecce  Homo  "  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Christianity  is  above  nature,  and 
the  following  passages,  among  others,  are  quoted: 

"Who  can  describe  that  which  unites  men?  Who  has 
entered  into  the  formation  of  speech,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
their  union  ?  Who  can  describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of 
civil  society  ?  He  who  can  do  these  things  can  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church." 

These  passages  should  not  have  been  quoted  by  the  Cardi- 
nal. The  author  of  these  passages  simply  says  that  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  no  harder  to  find  and  describe  than 
that  which  unites  men — than  that  which  has  entered  into  the 
formation  of  speech,  the  symbol  of  their  union — no  harder  to 
describe  than  the  origin  of  civil  society — because  he  says  that 
one  who  can  describe  these  can  describe  the  other. 

Certainly  none  of  these  things  are  above  nature.  We  do 
not  need  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  these  matters. 
We  know  that  men  are  united  by  common  interests,  common 
purposes,  common  dangers — by  race,  climate  and  education^ 
It  is  no  more  wonderful  that  people  live  in  families,  tribes, 
communities  and  nations,  than  that  birds,  ants  and  bees  live 
in  flocks  and  swarms. 

If  we  know  an3rthing,  we  know  that  language  is  natural — 
that  it  is  a  physical  science.  But  if  we  take  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Cardinal,  then  we  insist  that  everything  that  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  man,  is  supernatural.  Let  me  ask, 
by  what  man?    What  man  must  we  take  as  the  standard? 
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I  or  Humboldt.  St.  Irrocus  or  Darvia?  If  i 
thioff  that  we  cannot  account  lor  is  above  nalurr,  iben  igno- 
nuic«  b  the  tcM  of  the  supcmatunxl.  The  nun  wbo  b  tDo*- 
talljr  honest,  ttopt  where  hii  knawlrdge  itopa.  Al  that  peiM 
be  sayi  that  he  does  not  know.  Such  k  man  a  a  philaaopkar. 
Then  the  tbenlogian  steps  rurwanl,  denounces  the  iiimV  mf  of 
ibe  pbilasopber  as  blasphemy,  and  proceed*  to  icU  wbu  ta  br- 
yood  the  horiion  of  the  human  imcllcct. 

Could  a  mvage  account  for  the  tdriiraph,  or  the  tdqiboae, 
by  itatund  causes  T  How  would  he  account  for  these  wo«- 
den  t  He  would  account  lor  them  precisely  as  the  Can^nal 
accounts  for  the  Caiholic  Church. 

Bclonjiing  to  no  rival  church,  I  have  not  tbe  slightcM  inter- 
est in  the  phnucy  of  Len  XIII.,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  legiwtted 
that  this  primacy  rests  upon  such  a  narrow  and  insecure  taaa- 
daboo. 

The  Cardinal  says  that  "  it  wiQ  appear  almost  oertatn  tJhat 
the  original  Greek  of  St.  Ircnzus,  wAieA  ii  Mmf*rtBtaltly  Itat. 
contained  either  ^  wfurtim,  m  some  inSectioa  of  wfmm^,  which 
signiltcs  primacy." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  primary  of  the  Btshop  ot 
Rome  rests  on  some  "inflection  "  of  a  Greek  word— and  that 
this  supposed  inflection  was  in  a  letter  supposed  to  have  bren 
written  by  Si.  Irciueus.  which  has  ccrtjinly  been  lost.  Ii  n 
poviible  that  the  vast  fabric  of  papal  power  has  this,  and  only 
thi:>,  fur  its  foundation?  To  this  "  inflection  "  has  it  come  at 
last? 

The  Canlinals  case  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and 
veracity  of  his  witnesses.  The  Fathers  of  the  church  wrre 
utterly  incapable  of  exanunmg  a  (jurstiun  of  Uct.  They  were 
all  believer*  in  the  miraculouv  The  same  is  true  of  the  apoa- 
lies.  If  St  John  was  the  author  of  the  A|>ocalyp»e.  he  was 
undoubtedly  insane.     If  folycarp  said  the  thmgs  attnbuied  to 
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him  by  Catholic  writers,  he  was  certainly  in  the  condition  of 
his  master.  What  is  the  testimony  of  St  John  worth  in  the 
light  of  the  following?  ''Cerinthus,  the  heretic,  was  in  a 
bathhouse.  St  John  and  another  Christian  were  about  to 
enter.  St  John  cried  out:  *  Let  us  run  away,  lest  the  house 
fall  upon  us  while  the  enemy  of  truth  is  in  it'  "  Is  it  possible 
that  St.  John  thought  that  God  would  kill  two  eminent  Chris- 
tians for  the  purpose  of  getting  even  with  one  heretic? 

Let  us  see  who  Polycarp  was.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
prototype  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  this  Father:  **  When  any  heret- 
ical doctrine  was  spoken  in  his  presence  he  would  stop  his 
ears."  After  this,  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  orthodoxy. 
It  is  claimed  that  Polycarp  was  a  martyr — that  a  spear  was 
run  through  his  body,  and  that  from  the  wound  his  soul,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird,  flew  away.  The  history  of  his  death  is 
just  as  true  as  the  history  of  his  life. 

Irenseus,  another  witness,  took  the  ground  that  there  was 

to  be  a  millennium — a  thousand  years  of  enjoyment  in  which 
celibacy  would  not  be  the  highest  form  of  virtue.     If  he  is 

called  as  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  divine 

origin  ol  the  church,   and  if  one  of  his  "inflections"  is  the 

basis  of  papal  supremacy,  is  the  Cardinal  also  willing  to  take 

his  testimony  as  to  the  nature  of  the  millennium  ? 

All  the  Fathers  were  infinitely  credulous.     Every  one  of 

them  believed,  not  only  in  the  miracles  said  to  have  been 

wrought  by  Christ,  by  the  aposdes,  and  by  other  Christians, 

but  every  one  of  them  believed  in  the  Pagan  miracles.     All  of 

these  Fathers  were  familiar  with  wonders  and  impossibilities. 

Nothing  was  so  common  with  them  as  to  work  miracles,  and 

on  many  occasions  they  not  only  cured  diseases,  not  only 

reversed  the  order  of  nature,  but  succeeded  in  raismg  the 

dead. 
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It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  prove  what  the  apostles  said,  or 
what  the  Fathers  of  the  church  wrote.  There  were  many 
centuries  filled  with  forgeries — many  generations  in  which  the 
cunning  hands  of  ecclesiastics  erased,  obliterated  or  interpo- 
lated the  records  of  the  past — during  which  they  invented 
books,  invented  authors,  and  quoted  from  works  that  never 
existed. 

The  testimony  of  the  "' Fathers"  is  without  the  slightest 
value.  They  believed  everything — they  examined  nothing. 
They  received  as  a  waste-basket  receives.  Whoever  accepts 
their  testimony  wi!l  exclaim  with  the  Cardinal:  "Happily, 
men  are  not  saved  by  logic," 

Robert  G,  Incersoll. 


IS  DIVORCE  WRONG? 


Bt  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Henry  C  Potter,  and 

Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 


THE  attention  of  the  public  has  been  particularly  directed 
of  late  to  the  abuses  of  divorce,  and  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  complexities  of  American  law,  and  by  the 
looseness  of  its  administration,  for  the  disruption  of  &mily 
ties.  Therefore  the  North  American  Review  has  opened 
its  pages  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  moral, 
social,  and  religious  aspects,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  modem  thought  have  contributed  their  opinions. 
The  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  who  is  a  specialist  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  has  prepared  some  statistics  touching  the  mat- 
ter, and,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  four  follow- 
ing questions  have  been  formulated  as  a  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussion : 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  divorce  under  any  circum- 
stances? 

2.  Ought  divorced  people  to  be  allowed  to  marry  under  any  cir- 
cumstances? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  of  the  family? 

4.  Does  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  where  it  exists  contri- 
bute to  the  moral  purity  of  society  ? 

Editor  North  American  Review. 
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iKTRODDCnON   lY   THE   RzV.   S.    W.    DiKE.  L1.IX 

I  AM  to  iatroducc  this  discuuioa  with  soom  Ucta  «a(l  makm 
■  few  luggeslioiu  upon  thrm.  In  the  doi«ti)'eanaf  rajr  nrk 
St  this  problem  I  have  itndtljr  intbted  upon  a  broad  faaab  ti 
betas  the  onl/  foundatioo  of  sound  opinion.  We  bow  have 
•  great  statbticd  advance  in  the  report  of  the  Depwtmcnt  ^ 
bbor.    A  few  of  thne  statistics  will  serve  the  pmna  porpcse 

There  wen  in  the  Uniled  States  9.937  divorces  nponed  §or 
the  year  t&6^  and  35.535  fo'  '886,  or  a  total  318.716  in  dw 
twenty  years.  Thb  increase  ts  more  than  twice  as  gtrac  as  Cht 
populalion.  and  has  been  rmtarkably  uniform  tl 
period.  With  the  exception  of  New  York,  petlup*  I 
and  the  three  or  four  Slates  where  special  1 
have  been  secured,  the  increase  coven  the  eountiy  asd  hm 
been  more  than  twice  the  gain  in  populstiuo.  The  Sooth  i^ 
parenily  felt  the  novemcat  later  th^n  the  Nonhand  WeaC,  faitf 
in  pcater  rapMlity  there  will  apparently  soon  oUitenic  warn. 
■ihtlug  dUferences.  The  movement  is  wcl]>iitgb  H  anivcflHl 
in  Europe  as  here.  Thirteen  European  countries.  '"*~frrn 
Caiuda.  had  6. 540  divixm  in  1H76  and  lo.qoQin  1S86— «n 
increue  of  67  per  cent.  In  (he  umc  period  the  incrras?  m-.-Ji 
us  w.is  71  5  p^i  cent.  But  the  ratios  of  divorce  to  po|)ula[iQQ 
are  here  gtacrally  three  or  four  limes  greater  than  in  Europr. 
The  rjtios  10  marriage  in  the  United  States  are  sometinMrt  as 
high  a*  I  10  10,  I  to  9,  or  even  a  little  more  for  single  je-ir*. 
In  hc.ithen  J.ipan  for  three  yeirs  they  were  more  than  t  to  ^ 
Bui  divorce  there  is  almost  wholly  left  to  the  regulation  of  the 
^mily.  and  prjclicjlly  optional  with  the  parties.  It  is  a  re- 
imnsft-rrence  uf|ihe  wife  by  a  simple  writing  to  her  oww 
taniily. 

I.  The  increase  of  divorce  is  one  of  several  evib  aflectii^ 
the  family.     Among  these  are  hasty  or  ill-considered   mar- 
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riages,  the  decline  of  marriage  and  the  decrease  of  children, — 
too  generally  among  classes  pecuniarily  best  able  to  maintain 
domestic  life, — the  probable  increase  in  some  directions  of 
marital  infidelity  and  sexual  vice,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  family  to  a  minimum  of  force  in  the 
life  of  society.  All  these  evils  should  be  studied  and  treated 
in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Carefully-conducted  inves- 
tigations alone  can  establish  these  latter  statements  beyond 
dispute,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  general 
correctness  as  here  carefully  made.  And  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  the  toleration  of  the  increase  of  divorce, 
touching  as  it  does  the  vital  bond  of  the  iamily,  is  so  far  forth 
a  confession  of  our  western  civilization  that  it  despairs  of  all 
remedies  for  ills  of  the  family,  and  is  becoming  willing,  in 
great  degree,  to  look  away  from  all  true  remedies  to  a  disso- 
lution of  the  family  by  the  courts  in  all  serious  cases.  If  this 
were  our  settled  purpose,  it  would  look  like  giving  up  the 
idea  of  producing  and  protecting  a  fiimily  increasingly  capa- 
ble of  enduring  to  the  end  of  its  natural  existence.  If  the 
drift  of  things  on  this  subject  during  the  present  century  may 
be  taken  as  prophetic,  our  civilization  moves  in  an  opposite 
direction  in  its  treatment  of  the  family  from  its  course  with  the 
individual. 

2.  Divorce,  including  these  other  evils  related  to  the  family, 
is  preeminendy  a  social  problem.  It  should  therefore  be 
reached  by  all  the  forces  of  our  great  social  institutions — re- 
ligious, educational,  industrial,  and  political.  Each  of  these 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  proportionately  and  in  codp- 
eration  with  the  others.  But  I  can  here  take  up  only  one  or 
two  lines  for  further  suggestion. 

3.  The  causes  of  divorces,  like  those  of  most  social  evils, 
are  often  many  and  intricate.  The  statistics  for  this  country, 
when  the  forty-three  various  statutory  causes  are  reduced  to  a 
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finr  daiMS,  tbow  that  ao  per  cent  of  the  dirorcn  were  tnied 
OB  idultcry,  |6  on  cntclty,  jS  were  grinled  for  dcsrrtioa.  4 
Ibr  dnuikcaneas,  lea*  than  3  for  neglect  lu  provide,  and  »o  on. 
Bat  iboe  tell  vaj  linle,  excrpt  lb;it  tt  b  nuier  or  more  oa»- 
gtnial  to  use  one  or  another  of  the  statutory  camea,  jou  «s  the 
old  "omnibus  daosc,"  which  gave  i^eoefal discreiiaa  to  tke 
OMirU  in  Connecticut,  and  still  more  in  some  other  StMea,  wm 
made  to  cover  many  caaca.  A  special  study  of  forty<6v«  lom 
tics  in  twelve  States,  however,  shows  that  dmakenikeM  «••  « 
(Srect  or  indirect  caose  in  so.  i  per  cent  of  39,665  caac*.  Tbs> 
Is,  it  could  be  (bund  cither  aloDC  or  in  cotgunetioa  with  ockcn 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  onc-hflh  of  the  cases. 

4.  Lawa  and  their  adminbtmlionafiect  divorce.  New  Yorfc 
fnnts  absolute  divorce  for  only  one  cause,  and  New  Jcnry 
Ibr  two.  Yot  New  York  has  many  more  dtvorccs  in  p 
tioo  to  popuUliiHt,  due  lar][ely  to  a  looaer  sy 
nation.  In  seventy  counties  of  twelve  States  6t  per  ocM.  af 
the  applkatioos  axe  franted.  The  enactment  of  a  not*  Mm- 
geot  law  is  immediately  followed  by  a  dccreaae  of  tfironiBt 
from  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  recover.  PenonaBy,  I 
think  stricter  mrlhixls  of  ailminiilralinn,  n-^triiTticms  upne 
remam.i);c,  proper  delays  in  hearing  Miiis,  ami  some  pt-n^i 
inflicliuns  for  cruflly,  licsertion.  neglect  of  »upi>ort,  as  wrl!  « 
for  adulti-ry,  would  greaily  n-ilucc  ilivorcc*,  even  w^tSoi:! 
rcmuviiifj  a  single  statillory  cause.  There  would  br  frwer 
unhappy  families,  not  more.  Kor  people  would  then  I.Kik  to 
real  remedies  instead  of  confessing  the  hoi>ele5snrM  nf  remedy 
by  jj)j>eals  lo  the  courts.  A  niullitudc  i)f  petty  ilU  and  manv 
utterly  nukM  frauds  and  other  abuses  »ouM  disappear 
"  Your  prt-vnt  methods,"  saida  Nova  Scolian  to  a  man  (mm 
Maine  a  fe*  years  ago,  "  arc  simply  way*  of  multipUing  and 
magnifying  domestic  iILs  "  There  is  much  force  in  this.  But 
let  us  put  reform  of  marriage  laws  along  with  thn 
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5.  The  evils  of  conflicting  and  diverse  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  are  doing  immense  harm.  The  mischief  through  which 
innocent  parties  are  defrauded,  children  rendered  illegitimate, 
inheritance  made  uncertain,  and  actual  imprisonments  for  big- 
amy grow  out  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  are  well  known  to 
most.  Uniformity  through  a  national  law  or  by  conventions 
of  the  States  has  been  strongly  urged  for  many  years.  Uni- 
formity is  needed.  But  for  one,  I  have  long  dbcouraged  too 
early  action,  because  the  problem  is  too  difficult,  the  conse- 
quences too  serious,  and  the  elements  of  it  still  too  far  out  of 
our  reach  for  any  really  wise  action  at  present  The  govern- 
ment report  grew  immediately  out  of  this  conviction.  It  will, 
I  think,  abundantly  justify  the  caution.  For  it  shows  that 
uniformity  could  afiect  at  the  utmost  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  divorces  in  the  United  States.  Only  ig,g  per  cent 
0/  all  the  divorced  who  were  married  in  this  country  obtained 
their  divorces  in  a  different  State  from  the  one  in  which  their 
marriage  had  taken  place ^  in  all  these  twenty  years.  Bo,  i  per 
cent,  having  been  divorced  in  the  Staie  where  married.  Now, 
marriage  on  the  average  lasts  9.17  years  before  divorce 
occurs,  which  probably  is  nearly  two-fifths  the  length  of  a  mar- 
ried life  before  its  dissolution  by  death.  From  this  19.9  per 
cent  there  must,  therefore,  be  subtracted  the  large  migration 
of  married  couples  for  legitimate  purposes,  in  order  to  get  any 
fair  figure  to  express  the  migration  for  divorce.  But  the  move- 
ment of  the  native  population  away  from  the  State  of  birth  is 
22  or  23  per  cent.  This,  however,  includes  all  ages.  For  all 
who  believe  that  divorce  itself  is  generally  a  great  evil,  the 
conclusion  is  apparently  inevitable  that  the  question  of  uni- 
formity, serious  as  it  is,  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  legal 
problem  demanding  solution  at  our  hands.  This  general 
problem,  aside  from  its  graver  features  in  the  more  immediate 
sphere  of  sociology  and  religion,  must  evidendy  tax  our  pub- 
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Hcbb  ind  ttatesnen  mrcrdy.  The  oM  trmptatioa  i 
vpecial  evib  by  general  legixUtion  bcseti  ui  on  thia  a 
tbink  campaiativr  luid  historical  study  of  the  Uw  ofti 
Itjr,  (the  FtmitUnreclU  of  the  Ccrmitiu).  eapccUUy  if  the  imm«>- 
neat  uf  European  hw  be  seen,  points  lowmrd  the  need  cf  a 
pretty  comprehensive  and  thorough  enmiiution  of  oor  i^b- 
cific  legal  problem  of  divorce  and  nutrriage  law  ia  tlua  Mlv 
light,  before  much  legiaUtioD  is  undertaken. 

SAMim.   W.    X^KK. 


HowcvEa  much  men  may  differ  in  their  views  o/tite  a 
and  attributes  of  the  tnatritnoniol  contract,  and  ia  their  c 
of  die  rights  and  obiigadoDs  of  the  mturiage  state,  no  c 
deny  that  these  are  grave  qucMionsi  since  upon  ma 
the  &mily.  aiid  upon  the  fiunily  rat  society.  dvOixatioa,  \ 
the  highest  interests  of  rdigion  and  the  state.  Yet. 
to  ny.  divorce,  the  deadly  cttemy  of  marriage,  stalk*  i 
HMlay  bold  and  unblushing,  a  mcHuter  licensed  by  tfkc  lava  «( 
CbriiCiaa  states  to  break  hearts,  wreck  hootcs  and  rum  so^i. 
And  paMJnp  strange  it  it.  too,  that  mi  muiy.  w-ise  and  ftf-^ee^ 
ing  in  less  weighty  concerns,  do  not  appear  to  *c«  in  the  ei-er- 
growing  power  of  divorce  a  menace  not  only  to  the  sacrednrM 
of  the  marriage  institution,  but  even  to  the  fair  »ocial  £»br.c 
rcart-d  upon  m.itrimony  as  its  corner-stone. 

Go'l  itisiiiiuuil  in  P.iradisc  the  marriage  state  and  v»nc;:ST-! 
ii.  He  cil.iblishcd  its  law  ofuniiy  and  declared  its  ind:i*.-.;j 
bilily.  By  divine  authority  Adam  spoke  when  of  his  wiie  be 
Mid:  "Thii  now  is  bone  of  my  btincs.  and  ti«h  of  my  I^e-^h, 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  bus. 
Wherefore  a  man  shall  leave  lather  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh.""  But 
like  other  things  on  earth,  marriage  Buffered  in  the  UU.  and 
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little  by  little  polygamy  and  divorce  began  to  assert  themselves 
against  the  law  of  matrimonial  unity  and  indissolubility.  Yet 
the  ideal  of  the  marriage  institution  never  faded  away.  It 
survived,  not  only  among  the  chosen  people,  but  even  among 
the  nations  of  heathendom,  disfigured  much,  'tis  true,  but 
with  its  ancient  beauty  never  wholly  destroyed. 

When,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  Christ  came  to  restore  the 
things  that  were  perishing,  he  reasserted  in  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal terms  the  sanctity,  unity,  and  indissolubility  of  marriage. 
Nay,  more.  He  gave  to  this  state  added  holiness  and  a  dig- 
nity higher  far  than  it  had  "  from  the  beginning."  He  made 
marriage  a  sacrament,  made  it  the  type  of  his  own  never- 
ending  union  with  his  one  spotless  spouse,  the  church.  St 
Paul,  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  says:  **  Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  delivered  himself 
up  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by  the  laver 
of  water  in  the  word  of  life,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself 
a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.  So 
also  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  .  .  . 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh.*'* 

In  defence  of  Christian  marriage,  the  church  was  compelled 
from  the  earliest  days  of  her  existence  to  do  frequent  and  stem 
batde.  But  cultured  pagan,  and  rough  barbarian,  and 
haughty  Christian  lord  were  met  and  conquered.  Men  were 
taught  to  master  passion,  and  Christian  marriage,  with  all  its 
rights  secured  and  reverenced,  became  a  ruling  power  in  the 
world. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  called,  in  the  throes  of  the  mighty 
moral  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  deal  with  the  new 
state  of  things,  again  proclaimed  to  a  believing  and  an  unbe- 

♦  Ephes.,  v.,  25-31. 
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Eevittg  wotld  the  Oubolie  doctrine  of  the  hoGncss.  unity,  wmt 
faidiMolubility  of  iDaniage,  And  ibe  unlawfulness  at  dnrtme. 
The  council  decUnd  no  new  dogsus:  it  kiraply  mffiriDed  the 
csmmoo  teaching  of  the  church  for  centurica.  But  loow  af 
the  most  faaUowcd  attributes  of  nurri*ec  seemed  to  be  oC^cEb 
of  peculiar  detcsutioa  to  the  new  tcacben,  and  tbdr  mhebaam 
was  soon  demanded.  "  The  leaden  la  the  cfaanget  of  «MCb- 
monial  law,"  writes  Professor  Woobey,  "wefe  tfae  PnMCMSK 
refonncrs  themselves,  and  that  almost  from  the  bcgissaaif  ti 
the  roovemenL  .  .  .  The  rdbrmers,  when  they  discarded  ibe 
sacramental  view  of  marritge  and  the  celitucy  oTtbe  cfcuy. 
had  to  make  out  anew  doctrine  of  marriage  and  of  dtwofue."* 
The  "  new  doctrine  of  marriage  and  of  divorce."  pifiiiig  aa 
it  wai  to  the  sensual  man,  was  spccdflj'  lenmed  and  as  apeadiy 
put  in  practice.  The  sscredness  with  which  Christiaa  mmr- 
riage  had  been  hedged  around  began  to  be  man  aDd  mart 
openly  trespassed  upon,  and  restive  shoulders  wearied  noe* 
sod  more  quickly  of  the  narrisge  yoke  whea  divorce  |wiMii 
ised  (ieedom  for  newer  joys. 

To  our  own  time  thelofpcal  conaequencei  of  the  "aev  doc- 
trine" have  come.  To-day  "  abyss  calls  upon  abyss,"  change 
caUa  for  change.  Uxiiy  calls  for  licirisc.  Divunt  U  now  ^ 
recognized  presence  in  high  life  and  low;  and  imlygimy,  iS<- 
first-bom  of  divorce,  siu  shameless  in  pjLicc  and  in  hovH- 
Yet  the  teachtr  that  fcjrcd  not  to  speak  the  words  of  Iru'.b  m 
bygone  agtrs  is  not  Mk-nt  now.  In  no  uncertain  t>>iic:».  the 
chuich  proclaims  lu  the  world  tudjy  the  unchangeable  Law  o<' 
the  Mrict  unity  ami  absolute  indissolubility  of  \Mlid  j:>i1  cua- 
sunini.tiitl  Ctinstun  marriage. 

To  llic  question  then,  "On  divorce  from  the  bond  of  mar- 
riage ever  be  allowed^"   the  Catholic  can  only  ansa er  ko. 

■  "  hiviircc  and  Divorce  Lesulation,"  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsqr, 
kJ  LJ.  !>.  lift. 
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And  for  this  no,  his  first  and  last  and  best  reason  can  be  but 
this:  '' Thus  saiih  the  Lord:' 

As  time  goes  on  the  wisdom  of  the  church  in  absolutely  for- 
bidding divorce  from  the  marriage  bond  grows  more  and  more 
plain  even  to  the  many  who  deny  to  this  prohibition  a  divine 
and  authoritative  sanction.  And  nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  our  own  country.  Yet  our  experience  of  the  evils  of 
divorce  is  but  the  experience  of  every  people  that  has  cher- 
ished this  monster. 

Let  us  take  but  a  hasty  view  of  the  consequences  ot  divorce 
in  ancient  times.  Turn  only  to  pagan  Greece  and  Rome,  two 
peoples  that  practised  divorce  most  extensively.  In  both  we 
find  divorce  weakening  their  primitive  virtue  and  making  their 
latter  corruption  more  corrupt.  Among  the  Greeks  morality 
declined  as  material  civilization  advanced.  Divorce  grew  easy 
and  common,  and  purity  and  peace  were  banished  from  the 
family  circle.  Among  the  Romans  divorce  was  not  common 
until  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic.  Then  the  flood-gates  of 
immorality  were  opened,  and,  with  divorce  made  easy,  came 
rushing  in  corruption  of  morals  among  both  sexes  and  in 
every  walk  of  life.  **  Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,"  Gibbon, 
the  historian,  tells  us,  "  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the 
mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation;  the  most  ten- 
der of  human  connections  was  degraded  to  a  transient  society 
of  profit  or  pleasure. '  '*  Each  succeeding  generation  witnessed 
moral  corruption  more  general,  moral  degradation  more  pro- 
found; men  and  women  were  no  longer  ashamed  of  licentious- 
ness; until  at  length  the  nation  that  became  mighty  because 
built  on  a  pure  family  fell  when  its  comer-stone  crumbled 
away  in  rottenness. 

Heedless  of  the  lessons  taught  by  history,  modem  nations, 

*  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Milman's  Ed.,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  236. 
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too.   have  mode  tm]  of  divorce.     In  Euro 
new  gospd  ofnuirniigr  and  divorce  hu  lud  nouble  in 
divorce  has  been  Icgatlted ;  and  in  doe  proportiaci  lo  the  csti 
of  that  influence  ciiucs  fur  divorce  have  been  —• iWplrrfl.  I 
bond  of  marmge  more  and  more  recklcMly  broken,  and  I 
obligalianiafthatBcrcd  iinir  miiri  mil  mnn  ■hamilrwlj  i1 
retarded.     In  our  own  country  ibe  divorce  evil  1 
more  ra[udly  than  our  ({rowth  and  Mref^tbcoed  morv  ivpHfly 
liian  our  ttrcogth.    Mr.  OirroU  D,  Wright,  in  a  ipecmt  rtpan 
aa  the  Btatiaticil  of  marriage  and  diviirce  mode  m  Caa^rem  ia 
F^niary,  1889.  placet  the  number  of  divorces  in  the  UikImI 
SlUea  in  1B67  at  9.937,  and  the  number  in  1886  at  a 5. 535. 
TbcK  figurca  ahow  an  increase  of  the  divorce  evil  modi  om 
of  proportion  lo  our  increase  in  population.     The  kBOwlci%« 
dnt  divorces  can  easily  be  procured  enctmiages  haatjr  wt^~ 
riagcaand  equally  hajty  preparations,,     Lt^pahton  and  jtK%c» 
in  aoroe  Sutca  are  encouraging  invuiti\-e  genius  ia  the  an  «i 
biding  new  cauaea  for  divorce.     Frequently  the  owmk  trnnl 
and  even  ridiculoua  pretexts  are  recogniaed  aa  sufficient  Cor  iIm 
rupture  of  the  marriage  bond;  and  in  tome  Stales  divQRx  caa 
be  obuincJ  "  withnut  publicity."  and  even  without  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  dcfend^int — in  such  c.i^cs  generally  dn  innixxr.t 
wife.     Crime  hjs  sometimes  btt-n  committid  for  the  very  pur 
pose  of  bringing  about  a  divorce,  and  caios  are  not  rjre  in 
which  plots  have  been  laid  to  blacken  the  rr|)utali<jn  ol  a  \:t- 
tiious  spouM  in  order  to  obtain  legal  freedom  lor  ne»    nup 
tiah.     Sometimes,  (ou,  there  is  a  colluMon  t>ctween  the  m^ 
ried  panics  to   obtain   divorce.       One   of  ihcm    trum;i»    uji 
charges  ;  the  other  doos  not  opixtsc  the  suit  :  and  judj;in<-n:  ;- 
entered  for  the  pljintilf.      Every  daily  ncw'S[va[>er  tells  us  t>i 
divorces  ajiplKil   for  <)r  jjr.iriii-d.  and  the  public  sense  of  dc 
cency  is  constantly  bcin^;  shocked  by  the  disgusting  reviLai  \A 
of  divorce-court  sondals. 
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We  are  filled  with  righteous  indignation  at  Mormonism;  we 
brand  it  as  a  national  di^^race,  and  justly  demand  its  suppres- 
sion. Why  ?  Because,  forsooth,  the  Mormons  are  polyga- 
mbts.  Do  we  forget  that  there  are  two  species  of  polygamy — 
simultaneous  and  successive  ?  Mormons  practise  without  legal 
recognition  the  first  species;  while  among  us  the  second  species 
is  indulged  in,  and  with  the  sanction  of  law,  by  thousands  in 
whose  nostrils  Mormonism  is  a  stench  and  an  abomination. 
The  Christian  press  and  pulpit  of  the  land  denounce  the  Mor- 
mons as  "an  adulterous  generation,"  but  too  oflen  deal  very 
tenderly  with  Christian  polygamists.  Why?  Is  Christian 
polygamy  less  odious  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  Mormon  polyg- 
amy ?  Among  us,  'tis  true,  the  one  is  looked  upon  as  more 
respectable  than  the  other.  Yet  we  know  that  the  Mormons  as 
a  class,  care  for  their  wives  and  children;  while  Christian 
polygamists  but  too  often  leave  wretched  wives  to  starve, 
slave,  or  sin,  and  leave  miserable  children  a  public  charge. 
'*  O  divorced  and  much-married  Christian,"  says  the  polyga- 
mous dweller  by  Salt  Lake,  "pluck  first  the  beam  from  thy 
own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  to  pluck  the  mote  from  the 
eye  of  thy  much-married,  but  undivorced,  Mormon  brother." 

It  follows  logically  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  unity 
and  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  the  consequent  prohibition 
of  divorce  from  the  marital  bond,  that  no  one,  even  though 
divorced  a  vinculo  by  the  civil  power,  can  be  allowed  by  the 
church  to  take  another  consort  during  the  lifetime  of  the  true 
wife  or  husband,  and  such  connection  the  church  can  but  hold 
as  sinful.  It  is  written:  "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife 
and  marry  another  committeth  adultery  against  her.  And  if 
the  wife  shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to  an- 
other, she  committeth  adultery."*  Of  course,  I  am  well 
aware  that  upon  the  words  of  our  Saviour  as  found  in  St,  Mat- 

*Biark,  x.,  11,  12. 
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thcw,  Chap,  xix.,  9,  many  base  the  right  of  divorce  ftoiB  At 
marriage  bond  for  sidullcry,  with  permiutoa  to  renufTy.  Bl^ 
as  b  wdl  knowa,  the  Catholic  Church,  gpoa  the  i  laii  iiiiiM 
teitiinony  of  the  Enogelists  Mark*  and  Luke.t  and  opoo  iW 
teaching  of  Sl  Paut.I  interpreti  our  Lord'i  words  quoted  by 
5l  Malih«w  ai  aimply  pcnnitting,  on  accoonl  of  mdaSuxj. 
divorce  from  bed  and  buonl,  with  no  fight  to  dtber  pmtXf  M 
marry  aoother. 

But  even  if  divorce  a  vinnU  were  not  (brfaiddeQ  by  itiiim 
law,  how  inadequate  a  remedy  would  it  be  fur  the  evils  far 
which  M  many  deem  it  a  panacea.  "  Divorce  a  «n«rW»,'*  a* 
Dr.  Browtuoo  truly  nys,  "  logically  involva  divorce  md  M»- 
Ana."|  Nov,  what  reuon  b  there  lo  auppoae  that  puiia 
divorced  sod  renuted  will  be  happier  in  the  new  coanecxioa 
than  in  the  old  ?  As  a  nutter  of  Ua,  many  persoos  have  beat 
divorced  a  number  of  times.  Sometimes,  too,  it  bappeoa 
that,  after  a  period  of  aeparatioo,  divorced  parties  repent  of 
tbcir  fbUy,  reunite,  and  are  again  divorced.  Indeed,  wxpt- 
ricnce  dearly  proves  that  anhappineas  among  married  pnnpti 
frequently  does  not  arise  mj  much  from  "  mutual  iocompatifai)- 
ity"  BJ  from  causes  inherent  in  one  or  both  of  the  parri*^ — 
causes  that  would  be  likely  to  nuke  a  new  union  as  wretched 
as  the  old  one.  There  is  wisdom  in  the  pithy  saying  cf  a 
recent  writer:  "  Much  ill  comes,  not  because  men  and  womca 
are  married,  but  because  they  are  fools."|| 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  absolute  prohibiDoo  cd 
divorce  does  not  contribute  to  the  purity  of  society,  and  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  divorce  with  liberty  to  remarry  does 
good  in  this  regard.  He  who  behcves  the  matrimonul  bood 
indissoluble,  divorce  a  vinnUo  evil,  and  the  connectioa  resnlt- 

•  Mark,  a.  U.  II.     T  Luke,  xvi.  i8.     It    Cor  .vii,  lo,  li. 
I  Euay  oo  "  The  Family— Chfi»(i«n  and  Pacao." 
I  ProL  David  Swiof  u  Chicaco  J<mrm»l. 
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ing  from  it  criminal,  can  only  say:  "  Evil  should  not  be  done 
that  good  may  come."  But,  after  all,  would  even  passing 
good  come  from  this  greater  freedom  ?  In  a  few  exceptional 
cases —  Yes  :  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases — JVo.  The  trying 
of  divorce  as  a  safeguard  of  purity  is  an  old  experiment,  and 
an  unsuccessful  one.  In  Rome  adulteries  increased  as  divorces 
were  multiplied.  After  speaking  of  the  facility  and  frequency 
of  divorce  among  the  Romans,  Gibbon  adds : 

**'  A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment, 
which  demonstrates  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to 
happiness  and  virtue.  The  facility  of  separation  would  destroy  all 
mutual  confidence,  and  inflame  every  trifling  dispute.  The  minute 
difference  between  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might  so  easily 
be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten."* 

How  apropos  in  this  connection  are  the  words  of  Professor 
Woolsey : 

"  Nothing  is  more  startling  tSan  to  pass  from  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  to  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  ob- 
serve how  law  has  changed  and  opinion  has  altered  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage, the  great  foundation  of  society,  and  to  divorce ;  and  how, 
almost /art  passu,  various  offences  against  chastity,  such  as  concu- 
binage, prostitution,  ill^idmate  births,  abortion,  disinclination  to 
family  life,  have  increased  also — ^not,  indeed,  at  the  same  pace  every- 
where, or  all  of  them  equally  in  all  countries,  yet  have  decidedly 
increased  on  the  whole. *'t 

Surely  in  few  parts  of  the  wide  world  is  the  truth  of  these 
strong  words  more  evident  than  in  those  parts  of  our  own 
country  where  loose  divorce  laws  have  long  prevailed. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  never  allowing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  bond,  the  Catholic  Church  has  always 
permitted,  for  grave  causes  and  under  certain  conditions,  a 
temporary  or  permanent  **  separation  from  bed  and  board." 

•  *'  bedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Milman's  Ed.,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  236. 
t  '*  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation,"  2d  Ed.,  p.  274. 
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The  causes  vhich,  posilis  fianemiu,  jusliiy  such  separation  may 
be  briefly  given  thus:  mutual  consent,  adultery,  and  grave 

peril  of  soul  or  body. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  persons  so  unhappily  mated 
and  so  constituled  that  for  them  no  relief  can  come  save  from 
divorce  a  vinculo,  with  permission  to  remarry.  1  shall  not 
linger  here  to  point  out  to  such  the  need  of  seeking  from  a 
higher  than  earthly  power  the  grace  to  suffer  and  be  strong;. 
But  for  those  whose  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  I  shall  add  some  words  of  practical  worldly  wisdom 
from  eniinentjurists.  In  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone's 
"Commentaries,"  Mr.  John  Taylor  Coleridge  says; 

"  It  is  no  less  truly  than  beautifully  said  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case 
of  Evans  v.  Evans,  that '  though  in  particular  cases  the  repugnance  of 
the  law  to  dLssolve  the  obligation  of  matrimonial  cohabitation  may 
operate  with  g^real  severity  upon  individuals,  yet  it  must  be  carefully 
remembered  that  the  general  happiness  of  the  married  life  is  secured 
by  its  indissolubility.'  When  people  understand  that  they  tnnj/ live 
together,  except  fur  a  few  reasons  known  to  the  law,  they  learn  to 
soften  by  mutual  accommodation  that  yoke  which  they  know  they 
cannot  shake  off:  they  become  good  husbands  and  good  wives  from 
the  necessity  of  remaining  husbands  and  wives  :  for  necessity  is  a 
powerful  master  in  teaching  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were 
once  undwsloud  that  upon  mutual  disgust  married  persons  might  be 
lesally  separated,  many  couples  who  now  pass  through  the  world 
with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention  to  their  common  offspring,  and 
to  the  moral  order  of  civil  society,  might  have  been  at  this  moment 
livin;,'  in  a  slate  of  mutual  unkindness,  in  a  slate  of  estrangement 
from  thi^ir  common  offspring,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  licentious 
and  unrestrained  immoralily.  In  this  ca^u,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
iliL-  hapjiniess  cif  sonic  individuals  must  Ic  bacrificed  to  the  gfL-ater 

The  f.tcility  and  frequency  of  divorce,  and  its  lamentable  con- 
jL'qucnccs,  are  nowadays  calling  much  attention  lo  measures 
oi  ■■  divorce  rclorm."  "How  can  divorce  reform  be  best 
securud?"  it  may  be  a^kcd.  ISc'lieving,  as  I  do,  that  divorce 
IS  evil,  1  also  believe  that  its  "  reformation  "    and   its  death 
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must  be  simultaneous.  It  should  cease  to  be.  Divorce  as 
we  know  it  began  when  marriage  was  removed  from  the  do- 
main of  the  church :  divorce  shall  cease  when  the  old  order 
shall  be  restored.  Will  this  ever  come  to  pass  ?  Perhaps  so 
— after  many  days.  Meanwhile,  something  might  be  done» 
something  should  be  done,  to  lessen  the  evils  of  divorce. 
Our  present  divorce  legislatiom  must  be  presumed  to  be  such 
as  the  majority  of  the  people  wish  it.  A  first  step,  therefore, 
in  the  way  of  ''divorce  reform ''  should  be  the  creation  of  a 
more  healthy  public  sentiment  on  this  question.  Then  will 
follow  measures  that  will  do  good  in  proportion  to  their 
stringency.  A  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  salient 
features  of  remedial  divorce  legislation  may  not  be  out  ot 
place.  Persons  seeking  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  law  relief  in 
matrimonial  troubles  should  have  the  right  to  ask  for  divorce 
a  vinculo,  or  simple  separation  a  mensA  et  tharo,  as  they  may 
elect.  The  number  of  legally-recognized  grounds  for  divorce 
should  be  lessened,  and  ''noiseless"  divorces  forbidden. 
"  Rapid -transit "  facilities  for  passing  through  divorce  courts 
should  be  cut  off,  and  divorce  "agencies  "  should  be  sup- 
pressed. The  plaintiff  in  a  divorce  case  should  be  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  his  petition  is  filed, 
and  in  every  divorce  case  the  legal  representatives  of  the  State 
should  appear  for  the  defendant,  and,  by  all  means,  the  right 
of  remarriage  after  divorce  should  be  restricted.  If  divorce 
cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence,  let,  at  least,  its  power 

for  evil  be  diminished. 

James  Cardinal  Gibbons. 


I  AM  asked  certain  questions  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  towards  the  matter  of  divorce.  In  un- 
dertaking to  answer  them,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion  which  is  held  in  more  or 
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less  precise  conformity  with  doctrinal  or  canonical  declarations 
of  the  church.  With  these  variations  this  paper,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  may  briefly  indicate  them,  is  not  concerned.  Nor  is 
it  an  expression  of  individual  opinion.  Thai  is  not  what  has 
been  asked  for  or  attempted. 

The  doctrine  and  law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  subject  of  divorce  is  contained  in  canon  13,  title  II.,  of 
ihc  "Digest  of  the  Canons,"  1SS7.  That  canon  has  been  to 
a  certain  extent  interpreted  by  Episcopal  judgments  under 
section  IV.  The  "public  opinion  "  of  the  clergy  or  laity  can 
only  be  ascertained  in  (he  usual  way  ;  especially  by  examin- 
ing their  published  treatises,  letters,  etc.,  and  perhaps  most 
satisfactorily  by  the  reports  of  discussion  in  the  diocesan  and 
general  conventions  on  the  subject  of  divorce.  Among  mem- 
bers of  the  Prolest.ant  Episcopal  Church  divorce  is  excessively 
rare,  cases  of  uncertainty  in  the  application  of  the  canon  are 
much  more  rare,  and  the  practice  of  the  clergy  is  almost  per- 
fectly uniform.  There  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  same 
uniformity  in  their  opinions  either  as  to  divorce  or  marriage. 

As  divorce  is  necessarily  a  mere  accident  of  marriage,  and 
as  divorce  i.-i  impossible  without  a  precedent  marriage,  much 
practical  difficulty  might  arise,  and  much  diflerence  of  opinion 
docs  arise,  from  the  fact  thai  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  nowhere  defined  marriage.  Negatively,  it  is  explicitly 
artirnn-d  t.-\rticle  XXV.)  that  "matrimony  is  not  to  be 
ciii:iUi.d  fur  a  s.icr.iment  of  the  Gospel."  This  might  seem 
Id  r^diiCL-  uMlriinony  to  a  civil  contract.  And  accordingly 
iIk-  fir-jt  rubric  in  tliL-  Form  of  Soleinnizaiion  of  Matrimojty 
il;n.i;li,  011  the  .^jruund  of  dilfi-rciuvs  of  laws  in  the  various 
St:iti.s.  OiLLt  "the  minislLT  is  Ifft  to  the  direction  of  those  laws 
in  cvcrythiii;.;  that  rc<j;nrt!s  the  civil  contract  bcuvecn  the  par- 
iiis."  L.iMs  diuriiiiii.n:,'  wliat  ]ht-.oiis  shall  be  capable  of 
coiuractiiig  would  stLiii  tu   be  included  in  "everything  that 
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regards  the  civil  contract ; "  and  unquestionably  the  laws  of 
most  of  the  States  render  all  persons  legally  divorced  capable 
of  at  once  contracting  a  new  marriage.  Both  the  first  section 
of  canon  13  and  tjx^  Form  0/ SolemnutaHon^  affirm  that,  *'if 
any  persons  be  joined  together  otherwise  than  as  God's  word 
doth  allow,  their  matriage  is  not  lawful."  But  it  is  nowhere, 
excepting  as  to  divorce,  declared  what  the  impediments  are. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  never,  by  canon  or 
express  legislation,  published,  for  instance,  a  table  of  prohib- 
ited degrees. 

On  the  matter  of  divorce,  however,  canon  13,  title  II., 
supersedes,  for  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  both  a  part  of  the  civil  law  relating  to  the  persons 
capable  of  contracting  marriage,  and  also  all  private  judgment 
as  to  the  teaching  of  '*  the  Word  of  God"  on  that  subject 
No  minister  is  allowed,  as  a  rule,  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of 
any  man  or  woman  who  has  a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still 
living.  But  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  married  is  the  inno- 
cent party  in  the  divorce  for  adultery,  that  person,  whether 
man  or  woman,  may  be  married  by  a  minister  of  the  church. 
With  the  above  exception,  the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  to  any  divorced  and  remarried  person 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  bishop,  unless  that  per- 
son be  ** penitent"  and  **in  imminent  danger  of  death." 
Any  doubts  "  as  to  the  facts  of  any  case  under  section  II.  of 
this  canon  "  must  be  referred  to  the  bishop.  Of  course,  where 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  the  minister  may  proceed.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  sacraments  are  to  be  refused  also  to 
persons  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  contracted 
marriage  **  otherwise,"  in  any  respect.  **  than  as  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  discipline  of  this  Church  doth  allow."  These 
impediments  are  nowhere  defined  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  hap- 
pened that  a  man  who  had  married  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
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and  the  woman  he  had  married  were,  bf  the  privarc  f 
of  a  priest,  rcAncd  (he  holy  communion.  The  civil  cuorti  tf> 
not  Bcem  inclined  to  protect  the  clergy  from  cotueqncncei  ^ 
inleriercnce  with  the  civil  Uw.  In  Southbridge.  Mu^.  •  few 
weeks  ago,  a  man  who  had  been  denounced  rmm  tbc  ahsr  lac 
marrying  again  aAer  a  divorce  obtained  a  jgdifment  tor  St.jwo 
damagcft.  The  Uw  of  the  church  would  seem  to  be  that,  ataa 
though  a  legal  divorce  may  have  been  oboined, 
abeolulrly  fortiidden,  excepting  to  the  innocent  pojtj.  « 
man  or  woman,  in  a  divorce  for  adultery.  The  penalty  far 
breach  of  ihb  Uw  might  involve,  for  the  officiating  cltrgymmt. 
depoailioii  from  the  mininry;  for  the  offending  man  or  waaaa, 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments,  which,  in  tbc  judpneac  of  a 
very  hrge  number  of  the  clergy,  involves  everUstii^  da^ 
Mil  on. 

It  n  obvious,  then,  that  the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Charch 
allows  the  complete  validity  of  a  divorce  «  vimnUa  in  lh«  caaa 
of  adultery,  and  tbc  right  of  miuniage  to  tbc  innocent  pafty. 
But  that  church  has  nM  determined  in  what  manner  either  A* 
grounds  of  the  divorce  or  the  "innocence"  of  either  party  is 
to  be  ascertained.  The  canon  does  not  require  a  clergyman 
to  demand,  nor  can  the  church  enable  him  to  secure,  the  pro 
duciion  of  a  copy  of  the  record  or  decree  of  the  conn  o(  U* 
by  which  a  divorce  is  granted,  nor  would  such  decree  indicjir 
the  "  innocence"  of  one  party,  though  it  might  prove  tbc 
guilt  of  the  other. 

The  ctTcct  of  divorce  upon  the  integrity  of  the  family  is  to- 
obvious  to  require  slating.  As  the  father  and  mother  are  the 
head*  of  the  family,  their  separation  must  inevitably  de»tnj» 
the  common  family  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  con  ■ 
tended  that  the  destruction  has  been  already  Cum]iletr<I,  and 
that  a  divorce  is  only  the  legal  recognition  of  «hai  h**  alreads- 
taken   pUce  ;    "the  integrity  of  the    family"    can  scarcely 
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remain  when  either  a  father  or  mother,  or  both,  are  living  in 
violation  of  the  law  on  which  that  integrity  rests.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  whether  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce 
would  contribute  to  the  moral  purity  of  society.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  such  a  question,  because  anything  on  the  subject 
must  be  comparatively  worthless  until  verified  by  experience. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  prohibition  of  divorce  never  pre* 
vents  illicit  sexual  connections,  as  was  abundandy  proved 
when  divorce  in  England  was  put  within  the  reach  of  persons 
who  were  not  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  special  act  of 
Parliament.  It  is,  indeed,  so  palpable  a  fact  that  any  amount 
of  evidence  or  argument  is  wholly  superfluous. 

The  law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  by  no  means 
identical  with  the  opinion  of  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity.  In 
the  judgment  of  many,  the  existing  law  is  far  too  lax,  or,  at 
least,  the  whole  doctrine  of  marriage  is  far  too  inadequately 
dealt  with  in  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  church.  The 
opinion  of  this  school  finds,  perhaps,  its  most  adequate  expres- 
sion in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  last  General  Conven- 
tion forming  Appendix  XIII.  of  the  "Journal"  of  that  con- 
vention. It  is,  substantially,  that  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage 
is  still  binding  upon  the  church,  unless  directly  abrogated  by 
Christ  himself ;  that  it  was  abrogated  by  him  only  so  far  that 
all  divorce  was  forbidden  by  him,  excepting  for  the  cause  of 
fornication  ;  that  a  woman  might  not  claim  divorce  for  any 
reason  whatever  ;  that  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  until 
the  death  of  the  other  party  is  wholly  forbidden  ;  that  mar- 
riage is  not  merely  a  civil  contract,  but  a  spiritual  and  super- 
natural union,  requiring  for  its  mutual  obligation  a  supernatu- 
ral, divine  grace  ;  that  such  grace  is  only  imparted  in  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony,  which  is  a  true  sacrament  and  does 
actually  confer  grace  ;  that  marriage  is  wholly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church,  though  the  State  may  determine  such 
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Ri1c9  and  guaraotca  as  nuy  tecure  publidtjr  and  aoSditf 
c^-idencc  of  a  marmgc,  nc ;  tlut  severe  penalties  aboald  W 
inflictrti  by  (he  Sutc.  on  the  deniand  of  the  cfaurdi.  far  Ac 
■upprcuion  at  all  odcnces  agaioat  the  seveittb  rmimwt—i^ 
and  sundry  other  parts  of  the  Moodc  WgnhtJoo,  caiwi  iili  ia 
relaQon  to  "  prohibited  decrees." 

Then  is  another  school,  equally  earnest  and  tinocfv  n  iB 
ual  tat  the  integrily  of  the  ^mily  and  sexual  paiity,  «Mck 
would  ncvcrtbclcM  repudiate  much  the  (reater  pmn  of  ihc 
above  asaumptioQ.  This  school,  if  ime  may  so  venture  to  oo^ 
bine  scattered  opinions,  ar2u<3  subsuniially  as  foDow*  :  TW 
t>-pe  oral]  Mosaic  kgisJaiion  was  drcnmctsion  ;  that  ritr  «m 
of  universal  obligation  and  divine  authority.  St.  hal  a* 
rqjArded  it  The  abrogation  oT  the  law  requiring  drcwMcadoB 
was,  tbcreTorc,  ibe  abrogaiioo  of  the  whole  of  the  Miwaii  kf^ 
taiion.  The  "  burden  of  proof,"  tbcrrfbrc,  rots  upoa  iki^ 
who  allinn  the  present  obligatiaa  of  what  fofmed  a  pan  of  tbe 
Mosaic  bw  ;  and  ihcy  nust  show  tlut  it  has  been  rvteactrd  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  or  forms  some  part  of  some  otbcr  aad 
indepeodcnt  system  of  Uw  or  morals  still  in  Ibrcc.  Quiat's 
word*  about  divorce  are  not  to  be  cf>fistrucd  a*  a  j>««!ii»r'  Li» 
but  a:i  expressing  (he  ideal  ofmjrriagc,  and  cormpondin);  to 
his  words  about  <-unuchs,  which  not  everybody  "  cjn  receuT. ' 
So  Ur  as  Christ's  words  seem  to  indicate  an  inequality  as  lo 
divorce  between  man  and  woman,  they  arc  explained  by  tbe 
aullmrilativc  and  iiiipirud  asMrrtion  of  Si.  Paul:  "InChrtrt 
Jvsus  there  is  mithtr  male  nor  female."  A  divme  Uw  ;* 
c<iujlly  auihoritjtivc  by  whomsoever  di-clarnl — nhcthcr  by 
the  Sun  Ini-.irnate  or  by  the  Huly  (Jhoit  s[trjk^ng  thruugh 
it)«pir'-d  Apostles.  If,  then,  a  divine  law  was  ever  capable  o^ 
su^jK-nsiun  or  modification,  it  may  still  be  cajuble  of  such  sus- 
pension or  modification  in  correnjwnding  circumstances  Tbe 
circumstances  which  justified  a   modtficatioo  of  the  origuul 
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divine  law  of  marriage  do  still  exist  in  many  conditions  of  soci- 
ety and  even  of  individual  life.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  cannot,  alone,  speak  with  such  authority  on  disputed 
passages  of  Scripture  as  to  justify  her  ministers  in  direct  dis- 
obedience to  the  civil  authority,  which  is  also  "ordained  of 
God."  The  exegesis  of  the  early  church  was  closely  con- 
nected with  theories  about  matter,  and  about  the  inferiority  of 
women  and  of  married  life,  which  are  no  longer  believed. 

Of  course  this  is  a  very  brief  statement  As  a  matter  of  &ct 
the  actual  effect  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  on  marriage  and  divorce  is  that  divorce 
among  her  members  is  excessively  rare  ;  that  it  is  regarded 
with  extreme  aversion  ;  and  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
church  maintains  the  law  as  it  now  is,  but  could  not  be  trusted 
to  execute  laws  more  stringent.  A  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  General  Convention  whose  report  has  been  already 
referred  to  closes  that  report  with  the  following  protest : 

**  The  undersigned  finds  himself  unable  to  concur  in  so  much  of  the 
[proposed]  canon  as  forbids  the  holy  communion  to  a  truly  pious  and 
godly  woman  who  has  been  compelled  by  long  years  of  suflfering  from 
a  drunken  and  brutal  husband  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and  has  regularly 
married  some  suitable  person  according  to  the  established  laws  of  the 
land.  And  also  from  so  much  of  the  [proposed]  canon  as  may  seem 
to  forbid  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister." 

The  final  action  on  these  points,  which  has  already  been  stated, 
indicates  that  the  proposed  report  thus  referred  to  was,  in  one 
particular  at  least,  in  advance  of  the  sentiment  of  the  church 
as  expressed  in  her  General  Convention. 

Henry  C.  Potter. 


Question  (i.)  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  divorce 
under  any  circumstances  t 

The  world  for  the  most  part  is  ruled  by  the  tomb,  and  the 
living  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  dead.    Old  ideas,  long  after 
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the  coDditrons  onder  which  they  wtn  produced  haw  pM 
>way,  often  persist  ia  surv»nag.     Mioy  are  dupoaed   u>  ■ 
ship  the  ancknt — to  foDow  lh«  old  patb»,  without  iaq 
whrrc  thcry  lead.  »nd  wilhout   knowing  exactly   wberr  dwy 
wish  to  go  thcoiKivcs. 

Opinions  on  the  subject  of  divorce  have  bem.  for  the  mob 
p«n,  ioheritcd  from  the  cariy  Christians.  They  have  ca^ 
to  tu  through  theologicil  and  priestly  chanacU.  The  cariy 
ChristUnt  believed  that  the  worid  w-u  about  to  be  deuroyrd. 
or  that  it  was  to  be  purified  by  (vre ;  that  all  the  wicked  wwn 
to  perish,  and  thai  the  jfood  wen  lo  be  au|[fat  up  ia  the  nr 
to  meet  their  Lord— (o  remain  there,  ia  all  probability,  oaci 
Ihe  earth  was  prepared  as  a  habttalioo  for  the  tili  »l  J.  V^'itb 
thti  thought  or  belief  in  their  minds,  the  ihingi  of  this  world 
wercof  compauativcljr  no  importance.  The  nun  who  hgA 
laigcr  bams  in  which  to  store  hn  grain  was  regarded  as  s  fa^ 
kh  tumtt,  who  had  forgotten,  in  his  greed  for  gain,  the  vwimm 
ut  his  own  toaL  They  regarded  prosperous  people  as  the 
chndrea  of  Mammon,  and  the  unfortunate,  the  wmcbed  aad 
disessed,  «s  the  lavoritc*  of  God.  They  discouraged  sB 
worldly  pursuits,  except  the  soliciting  of  alms.  There  was  oo 
time  to  nurry  or  lo  be  given  in  marriage  ;  no  time  to  bu^ 
homes  and  have  families.  All  their  lhouf;hts  were  centred 
upon  the  heaven  they  expected  to  inherit.  Buuneu,  Jove,  ali 
secubr  things,  fell  into  disrepute. 

Nothing  is  iiiid  m  the  TcsUmenl  about  the  families  of  ih* 
apoMles ;  nothing  of  family  life,  of  the  sacredncss  of  booke  , 
nothing  about  the  necessity  of  education,  the  improvement  and 
dcvrlopment  of  the  mind.  These  things  were  forgotten,  for 
the  reavan  that  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  the  expected  event. 
wa.4  con^ide^ed  of  any  importance,  except  to  be  ready  vben 
ihe  Son  of  Man  should  come.  Such  was  the  fetrling,  that 
rewards  were  offered  by  Christ  himself  to  those  who  would 
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desert  their  wives  and  children.  Human  love  was  spoken  of 
with  contempt.  ' '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  What  is 
that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  me."  They  not  only  believed 
these  things,  but  acted  in  accordance  with  them  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  all  the  relations  of  life  were  denied  or  avoided, 
and  their  obligations  disregarded.  Marriage  was  discour- 
aged. It  was  regarded  as  only  one  degree  above  open  and 
unbridled  vice,  and  was  allowed  only  in  consideration  of 
human  weakness.  It  was  thought  far  better  not  to  marry — 
that  it  was  something  grander  for  a  man  to  love  God  than  to 
love  woman.  The  exceedingly  godly,  the  really  spiritual, 
believed  in  celibacy,  and  held  the  opposite  sex  in  a  kind  of 
pious  abhorrence.  And  yet,  with  that  inconsistency  so  char- 
acteristic of  theologians,  marriage  was  held  to  be  a  sacrament 
The  priest  said  to  the  man  who  married  :  **  Remember  that 
you  are  caught  for  life.  This  door  opens  but  once.  Before 
this  den  of  matrimony  the  tracks  are  all  one  way."  This  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  punishment  for  having  married.  The  theo- 
logian felt  that  the  contract  of  marriage,  if  not  contrary  to 
God's  command,  was  at  least  contrary  to  his  advice,  and  that 
the  married  ought  to  suffer  in  some  way,  as  a  matter  of  justice. 
The  fact  that  there  could  be  no  divorce,  that  a  mistake  could 
not  be  corrected,  was  held  up  as  a  warning.  At  every  wed- 
ding feast  this  skeleton  stretched  its  fleshless  finger  towards 
bride  and  groom. 

Nearly  all  intelligent  people  have  given  up  the  idea  that  the 
world  is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  They  do  not  now  believe 
that  prosperity  is  a  certain  sign  of  wickedness,  or  that  poverty 
and  wretchedness  are  sure  certificates  of  virtue.  They  are 
hardly  convinced  that  Dives  should  have  been  sent  to  hell 
simply  for  being  rich,  or  that  Lazarus  was  entitled  to  eternal 
joy  on  account  of  his  poverty.  We  now  know  that  prosper- 
ous people  may  be  good,  and  that  unfortunate  people  may  be 
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bad.    We  have  reachetl  the  coodiuion  tluit  the  | 
virtac  tends  in  the  direction  of  prosperity,  wxi 
of  the  conditioiu  of  well-being  brings,  with  ab 
wretchedness  and  mUfortunc. 

There  was  a  tiroc  when  it  was  believed  that  the  tin  of  ■■ 
{odivtdual  was  visited  upon  the  tribe,  the  community,  or  tht 
nation  to  which  he  belonged.  It  was  then  thought  that  if  a 
man  nr  woman  had  made  a  vow  to  Crod.  and  had  (uled  to  ke«p 
the  vow.  God  might  punish  the  entire  community:  tbcfgfaee 
it  was  the  business  of  the  community  tu  see  to  it  that  the  «o« 
was  kept.  That  idea  has  been  abandoned.  As  we  prof^vn, 
the  rights  of  the  indi>'idual  are  perceived,  and  wc  are  nam  be> 
ginning  dimly  to  discern  that  there  are  no  rights  b^fcer  tinm 
tbc  rights  of  the  individuaL  There  was  a  time  when  oewly 
sU  believed  in  the  reforming  power  of  punishmcnl— ia  Ibe 
beiteficeoce  of  brute  force.  But  the  world  is  changiaK.  It 
was  at  one  lime  thought  that  the  Inquisition  was  the  aaviar 
of  society  ;  that  the  persecution  of  the  philosopher  w«t  rcqoi- 
site  to  the  prcscrvattoo  of  the  state,  and  that,  no  matMr  wkM 
happened,  the  stale  should  be  preserved.  We  have  bow  moK 
light.  And  siAnding  upon  ihii  luminou*  point  that  we  caD 
the  present,  let  me  answer  your  qut-stions. 

Marriage  is  the  must  iniport-mt,  the  most  sacred,  contract 
that  human  Ix-ings  can  make.  No  matter  whether  we  cjI!  it  j 
contract,  or  a  sacrament,  or  both,  it  remains  prcviscly  the 
same.  And  no  matter  w*he[hfr  (his  contract  is  entered  tr.to 
in  the  prot-ncc  of  ma^istnte  or  priest,  it  is  ciacily  the  s.ime. 
A  true  m.^rriaije  is  a  natural  concord  and  agreement  of  »»uls. 
a  harmony  in  which  discord  is  not  even  imagined  ;  it  is  a 
minglmg  so  perfect  thai  only  one  seems  to  eiist  :  all  other 
considerations  are  lost  :  the  present  seems  to  be  eternal.  In 
this  supreme  moment  there  is  no  shadow^-or  the  shadow  a 
OS  luminous  as  light.     And  when  two  beings  thus  love,  thus 
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unite,  this  is  the  true  marriage  of  soul  and  soul.  That  which 
is  said  before  the  altar,  or  minister,  or  magistrate,  or  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  is  only  the  outward  evidence  of  that 
which  has  already  happened  within ;  it  simply  testifies  to  a 
union  that  has  already  taken  place — to  the  uniting  of  two 
mornings  of  hope  to  reach  the  night  together.  Each  has 
found  the  ideal ;  the  man  has  found  the  one  woman  of  all 
the  world — the  impersonation  of  affection,  purity,  passion, 
love,  beauty,  and  grace  ;  and  the  woman  has  found  the  one 
man  of  all  the  world,  her  ideal,  and  all  that  she  knows  of  ro- 
mance, of  art,  courage,  heroism,  honesty,  is  realized  in  him. 
The  idea  of  contract  is  lost.  Duty  and  obligation  are 
instantly  changed  into  desire  and  joy,  and  two  lives,  like 
uniting  streams,  flow  on  as  one.  Nothing  can  add  to  the 
sacredness  of  this  marriage,  to  the  obligation  and  duty  of  each 
to  each.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ceremony  except  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  man  and  woman  that  the  whole  world 
should  know  that  they  are  really  married  and  that  their  souls 
have  been  united. 

Every  marriage,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  should  be  public, 
should  be  recorded,  should  be  known  ;  but,  above  all,  to  the 
end  that  the  purity  of  the  union  should  appear.  These  cere- 
monies are  not  only  for  the  good  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  married,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  their  children,  and 
of  society  as  well.  But,  after  all,  the  marriage  remains  a  con- 
tract of  the  highest  possible  character — a  contract  in  which 
each  gives  and  receives  a  heart. 

The  question  then  arises,  Should  this  marriage,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  dissolved?  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
position  taken  by  the  various  churches  ;  but  back  of  theolog- 
ical opinions  is  the  question  of  contract. 

In  this  contract  of  marriage,  the  man  agrees  to  protect  and 
cherish  his  wife.     Suppose  that  he  refuses  to  protect ;  that  he 
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abuses,  assaults,  and  tramples  upon  the  woman  he  wed.  What 
is  her  redress?  Is  she  under  any  obligation  to  him  ?  He  has 
violated  the  contract.  He  has  failed  to  protect,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, he  has  assaulted  her  like  a  wild  beast.  Is  she  under  any 
obligation  to  him?  Is  she  bound  by  the  contract  he  has 
broken  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  consideration  for  this  obligation  ? 
Must  she  live  with  him  for  his  sake  ?  or,  if  she  leaves  him  to 
preserve  her  life,  must  she  remain  his  wife  for  his  sake  ?  No 
intelligent  man  will  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

If,  then,  she  is  not  bound  to  remain  his  wife  for  the  hus- 
band's sake,  is  she  bound  to  remain  his  wife  because  the  mar- 
riage was  a  sacrament  ?  Is  there  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  to  remain  with  the  brutal  husband  for  the  sake  of 
God  ?  Can  her  conduct  affect  in  any  way  the  happiness  of  an 
infinite  being?  Is  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  well-being  of  the  Infinite  ? 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  right  of  society  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  peace  of  society  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  separation  of  such  people.  Certainly  society 
cannot  insist  upon  a  wife  remaining  with  a  husband  who 
bruises  and  mangles  her  flesh.  Even  married  women  have  a 
right  to  personal  security.  They  do  not  lose,  either  by  con- 
tract or  sacrament,  the  right  of  self-preservation  ;  this  they 
share  in  common,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wilh  the  lowest  living 
crea  lures. 

Tills  will  prob.ihly  be  iidniilled  by  most  of  the  enemies  of 
divorce  ;  but  ihrv  uiil  Insist  tii.it  wliilo  tliL'  wife  has  (he  right 
•o  llei-  fmtii  !ii.r  !ui-i>,uid's  roof  ;uk1  seek  protection  of  kindred 
.ir  Irieinis,  :lie  m.irri,L;^e— rhe  sacrament — must  remain  un- 
ijn'ken.  I-.  It  to  ihe  iiuere-t  of  society  that  those  who  despise 
each  oihcr  >li>niid  live  to-.,  iher  .'  Ou-ht  die  world  to  be  peo- 
pled by  Ihe  children  of  haired  or  disgust,  tlie  children  of  lust 
^nd  luathing,  or  by  tlie  welcome  h.ibes  of  mutual  love  ?     Is  it 
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possible  that  an  infinitely  wise  and  compassionate  God  insists 
that  a  helpless  woman  shall  remain  the  wife  of  a  cruel  wretch  ? 
Can  this  add  to  the  joy  of  Paradise,  or  tend  to  keep  one  harp 
in  tune  ?  Can  anything  be  more  iniamous  than  for  a  govern- 
ment to  compel  a  woman  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  man  she 
hates — of  one  whom  she  justly  holds  in  abhorrence  ?  Does 
any  decent  man  wish  the  assistance  of  a  constable,  a  sheriff,  a 
judge,  or  a  church,  to  keep  his  wife  in  his  house  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  more  contemptible  human  being  than  a 
man  who  would  appeal  to  force  in  such  a  case  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  the  woman  is  free  to  go,  and  that  the  courts  will  pro- 
tect her  from  the  brutality  of  the  man  who  promised  to  be  her 
protector  ;  but  where  shall  the  woman  go  ?  She  may  have  no 
friends ;  or  they  may  be  poor ;  her  kindred  may  be  dead. 
Has  she  no  right  to  build  another  home  ?  Must  this  woman, 
full  of  kindness,  affection,  health,  be  tied  and  chained  to  this 
living  corpse  ?  Is  there  no  future  for  her  ?  Must  she  be  an 
outcast  forever — deceived  and  betrayed  for  her  whole  life? 
Can  she  never  sit  by  her  own  hearth,  with  the  arms  of  her 
children  about  her  neck,  and  with  a  husband  who  loves  and 
protects  her?  Is  she  to  become  a  social  pariah,  and  is  this 
for  the  benefit  of  society  ?— or  is  it  for  the  sake  of  the  wretch 
who  destroyed  her  life  ? 

The  ground  has  been  taken  that  woman  would  lose  her  dig- 
nity if  marriage  could  be  annulled.  Is  it  necessary  to  lose 
your  liberty  in  order  to  retain  your  moral  character — in  order 
to  be  pure  and  womanly  ?  Must  a  woman,  in  order  to  retain 
her  virtue,  become  a  slave,  a  serf,  with  a  beast  for  a  master,  or 
with  society  for  a  master,  or  with  a  phantom  for  a  master  ? 

If  an  infinite  being  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  b  it 
not  the  duty  of  this  being  to  see  to  it  that  the  contract  is  car- 
ried out  ?  What  consideration  does  the  infinite  being  give  ? 
What  consideration  does  he  receive  ?    If  a  wife  owes  no  duty 
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to  her  hu^Mnd  b«cau!»e  the  hiubuKl  has  vJohtcd  Ae  ooMno, 
and  has  even  usaultn)  her  lift;,  is  it  pouiUe  for  Wr  to  W 
toward  him  any  ml  ihriD  of  aflcction  ?  If  she  does  ooc  ate 
is  there  left  of  nurriage  ?  What  pan  of  tliis  cocinmct  or  mc- 
nment  rrmBins  in  living  force  ?  She  can  not  ttt^rain  tbe  rcib- 
tion  of  wife,  because  she  abhon  him ;  she  > 
under  the  same  roof,  for  feir  that  she  may  be  IdDed. 
sustain,  [hen,  only  the  reUtiom  of  hunter  and  I 
tyrant  and  victim.  Is  it  dnirable  iS^t  this  irUtiou  i 
last  through  life,  and  that  it  shouM  be  rendered  a 
ceremony  of  a  church  ? 

Again  I  ask.    Is  it  desirable  to  have  &n>ilia  i 
Mcb  circunutances  ?    Are  we  in  need  of  children  bom  dm 
parents?    Can  the  virtue  of  others  be  preserved  ooljr  hy  ilia 
destruction  of  happiness,  by  thb  prrpeiuaj  inpnaooiDeiH  ? 

A  marriage  without  love  is  bod  enough,  and  a  marnace  fcr 
wealth  or  position  is  low  enough ;  but  what  shaQ  we  aajr  af 
■  marriage  where  the  parties  aciuaOy  abhor  each  other  ?  k 
there  any  morality  in  ihisF  any  virtue  in  thti?  Is  there  «v> 
toe  in  retaining  the  name  of  wife,  or  husband,  withotit  the  i«al 
and  true  relation  ?  Will  any  good  man  say.  will  any  good 
woman  dccLirc,  that  a  true,  loving  woman  should  be  com- 
pelled to  be  the  molher  of  children  whose  fjlhcr  ^hc  dc ir-»:i ' 
Is  there  a  Rood  woman  in  the  world  who  would  not  shnr.k 
from  this  hrrstlf:  and  is  there  a  woman  so  hejrtl<-is  and  so 
immor.d  thjt  ^he  would  force  another  to  bear  that  from  whuh 
she  would  shudderinKly  and  shnikingly  shrink  > 

Marri.iRcs  are  made  by  men  and  women  ;  not  by  soctery  . 
not  by  the  state;  not  by  the  church;  n.it  by  su;>ernjturjl 
beings.  By  this  time  we  bhouM  know  that  nuthmg  is  mor^ 
that  docs  not  tend  to  the  well-being  of  sentient  bcmj;^  .  ^^J; 
nothing  is  virtuous  the  result  of  which  is  not  good  We  know 
now,    if  we  know  anything,    that    all    the  rca»oiu    tot  iluin^ 
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right,  and  all  the  reasons  agfainst  doing  wrong,  are  here  in 
this  world.  We  should  have  imagination  enough  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  another.  Let  a  man  suppose  himself  a 
helpless  woman  beaten  by  a  brutal  husband — would  he  advo- 
cate divorces  then  ? 

Few  people  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  women 
and  children,  of  the  number  of  wives  who  tremble  when  they 
hear  the  footsteps  of  a  retumijig  husband,  of  the  number  of 
children  who  hide  when  they  hear  the  voice  of  a  iather.  Few 
people  know  the  number  of  blows  that  fall  on  the  flesh  of  the 
helpless  every  day,  and  few  know  the  nights  of  terror  passed 
by  mothers  who  hold  babes  to  their  breasts.  Compared  with 
these,  all  the  hardships  of  poverty  borne  by  those  who  love 
each  other  are  as  nothing.  Men  and  women  truly  married 
bear  the  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  poverty  together.  *? hey 
console  each  other.  In  the  darkest  night  they  see  the  radiance 
of  a  star,  and  their  affection  gives  to  the  heart  of  each  per- 
petual sunshine. 

The  good  home  is  the  unit  of  the  good  government.  The 
hearthstone  is  the  corner-stone  of  civilization.  Society  is  not 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  hateful  homes,  of  homes 
where  husbands  and  wives  are  selfish,  cold,  and  cruel.  It  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  society  that  good  women  should  be  en- 
slaved, that  they  should  live  in  fear,  or  that  they  should  be- 
come mothers  by  husbands  whom  they  hate.  Homes  should 
be  filled  with  kind  and  generous  fathers,  with  true  and  loving 
mothers  ;  and  when  they  are  so  filled,  the  world  will  be  civi- 
lized. Intelligence  will  rock  the  cradle  ;  justice  will  sit  in  the 
courts ;  wisdom  in  the  legislative  halls  ;  and  above  all  and 
over  all,  like  the  dome  of  heaven,  will  be  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Although  marriage  is  the  most  important  and  the  most 
sacred  contract  that  human  beings  can  make,  still  when  that 
contract  has  been  violated,  courts  should  have  the  power  to 
declare  it  null  and  void  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  just 
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As  1  nik,  the  woouu)  dowm  the  husband  with  ha  T*iA 
ker  bmtiy.  her  lave — with  aU  bIic  hu  ;  and  fro^  thi*  oik- 
■Kt  ontatnl;  the  husband  should  never  be  r 
Ar  wife  Hm  broken  the  conditions  of  that  contract. 
^KMkl  be  granted  publicly,  preciacly  as  the  mammgt  ikarii 
be  Bokfttnlied.  Every  marriage  should  be  known,  aad  Aa« 
ahoutd  be  vrimcsws,  to  the  end  that  the  characier  of  the  fli*> 
tract  entered  into  should  be  underwood  ;  the  record  Amdi 
be  open  and  public  And  the  aanie  is  trtie  uf  divorecs.  TW 
omAlKias  should  be  determined,  the  propcny  mhoaU  ka 
dnnded  bjr  a  court  of  equity,  and  (he  custody  of  the  chMrw 
gpMH  under  rrguLiticms  prescribed. 

Men  and  women  are  not  virtuous  by  bw.  Lav  docs  sol  irf 
itself  create  virtue,  nor  is  it  the  founcbiioa  or  fotutbua  of  Ivsc 
Law  should  protect  vinue,  and  bw  should  protect  dbc  «tfE,  1 
she  has  kept  her  contract,  and  the  husband,  if  be  I 
hk  But  the  death  of  love  is  the  end  of  ti 
aalund.  Back  of  alt  ceremony  bums  and  wiB  for 
the  sacred  Aame.  There  has  been  no  lirac  in  the  « 
tgiy  wbeo  that  torch  mt  extingtuahed.  la  al  t^m.  m  4 
cGinea,  amonf;  all  people,  there  has  been  true,  pure,  uid  tm- 
selli'-h  line,  l.ons  brfure  a  ccirmfmy  waa  thought  ot.  iacf 
before  a  pnnt  rxi»ieil,  there  were  true  and  prrfrct  mini^ii 
Bock  of  public  opinion  is  natural  modesty,  the  aArciions  o{  the 
hcan  :  and  in  spite  of  all  Uw,  there  is  and  fom-er  will  be  the 
realm  of  choice.  Wherever  lo^-e  is,  it  is  pure  ;  and  e^i«ry- 
wbrre.  and  at  all  limes,  the  ceremuny  uf  marriage  teiti6«s  to 
thai  whii.-h  hu  happened  within  ibc  lcm|>le  of  the  human  bcxrt. 

umdrr  w*\  nrrKmttanm  f 

This  depends  upon  whether  marriage  is  a  crime       If  M  ■ 
not  a  crime,  why  sliould  any  penalty  be   attached  *     Can  i 
OM  cuaoavc  of  aay  rouoo  why  a  ■ 
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without  £iult  on  her  part,  should  be  compelled  as  a  punish- 
ment to  remain  forever  single  ?  Why  should  she  be  punished 
for  the  dishonesty  or  brutality  of  another  ?  Why  should  a  man 
who  faithfully  kept  his  contract  of  marriage,  and  who  was 
deserted  by  an  unfaithful  wife,  be  punished  for  the  benefit  of 
society  ?  Why  should  he  be  doomed  to  live  without  a  home  ? 
There  is  still  another  view.  We  must  remember  that  human 
passions  are  the  same  after  as  before  divorce.  To  prevent 
remarriage  is  to  give  excuse  for  vice. 

Question  (3).  What  is  the  effect  0/ divorce  upon  the  integ- 
rity 0/ the  family  f 

The  real  marriage  is  back  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  real 
divorce  is  back  of  the  decree.  When  love  is  dead,  when  hus- 
band and  wife  abhor  each  other,  they  are  divorced.  The 
decree  records  in  a  judicial  way  what  has  really  taken  place, 
just  as  the  ceremony  of  marriage  attests  a  contract  already 
made. 

The  true  iamily  b  the  result  of  the  true  marriage,  and  the 
institution  of  the  family  should  above  all  things  be  preserved. 
What  becomes  of  the  sacredness  of  the  home,  if  the  law  com- 
pels those  who  abhor  each  other  to  sit  at  the  same  hearth  ? 
This  lowers  the  standard,  and  changes  the  happy  haven  of 
home  into  the  prison-cell.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family,  we  must  preserve  the  democracy  of  the  fire- 
side, the  republicanism  of  the  home,  the  absolute  and  perfect 
equality  of  husband  and  wife.  There  must  be  no  exhibition 
of  force,  no  spectre  of  fear.  The  mother  must  not  remain 
through  an  order  of  court,  or  the  command  of  a  priest,  or  by 
virtue  of  the  tyranny  of  society  ;  she  must  sit  in  absolute 
freedom,  the  queen  of  herself,  the  sovereign  of  her  own  soul 
and  of  her  own  body.  Real  homes  can  never  be  preserved 
through  force,  through  slavery,  or  superstition.  Nothing  can 
be  more  sacred  than  a  home,  no  altar  purer  than  the  hearth. 
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QmttHem  (4).     Don  tit  attohik  prvkiAiti^  wf 
it  exuU  wntrihtU  U  fit  manl  purity  »f  t^ofty  f 

We  must  define  our  terms.  Wlui  u  tDon 
intcUigcni  of  this  world  seek  the  wrll-bcins  of 
othcn.  Tkcy  know  that  happinas  b  the  only  (ood  :  asdflM 
tbey  atrive  to  attain.  To  live  ld  accordance  with  the  oaft 
tiona  of  well-tieing  ia  raoral  in  the  hishat  ■ense.  To  mt  fc 
best  instraincnulitic*  to  attata  the  hif  best  esda  i*  otn-  h%l« 
ctnceptiDn  of  the  moral.  In  other  worda,  oxnlicy  »  tke  wA- 
ody  oT  the  peHcctioD  of  coodua.  A  man  b  not  noc^l  bea^ 
be  b  obedient  through  fear  or  igrkonuicc.  Morslnx  £««  • 
the  rculin  of  perceived  obligation,  ami  wfaoe  «  bciaf  m% 
in  accordance  with  perceived  oUiganoo,  thst  bcnic  ■  mmiL 
Morality  la  not  the  chtldof  ilavcry.  Ifnocaooe  is  ooe  As  f»- 
oer-itaac  of  virtue. 

The  lit«t  duty  of  a  human  beii^  is  Ki  bimaetf  He  ■■■  ^ 
to  it  that  be  does  not  become  a  burden  upon  otbeTm^  T*  kt 
■etf-ieapcctiog,  he  must  endeavor  to  be  •clf-sttMniiuac.  If  kr 
hit  ioduotry  and  ialdligeace  be  accitranlalea  ■  marpn,  tiKS  W 
is  under  obIt]tation  to  do  with  that  nursm  aD  tbie  (ood  he  on. 
He  who  lives  to  the  ideal  does  the  best  he  can.  In  true  cur- 
riage  men  and  women  give  not  only  their  bodie*.  but  tbr-* 
souts.  This  is  the  ideal  marriage  ;  this  is  moral.  TSrr 
who  give  their  bodies,  but  not  their  soub.  are  not  mamni 
whatever  the  ceremony  may  be  ;  this  is  immoraL 

If  this  be  true,  upon  what  principle  can  a  woman  contiaar 
to  sustain  the  rebtion  of  wife  after  love  is  dead  .*  Is  ibrrr 
some  other  consideration  that  can  take  the  place  of  i^mu-at 
affection?  Can  she  be  bribed  with  money,  or  a  hocT>c,  cr 
position,  or  by  public  opinion,  and  still  remain  a  virtuous  wo- 
man i  Is  it  for  the  good  of  society  that  virtue  should  be  th « 
crucihed  between  church  and  state  ^  Can  it  be  said  that  thn 
contributes  to  the  moral  purity  of  the  human  race  i 
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Is  there  a  higher  standard  of  virtue  in  countries  where 
divorce  is  prohibited  than  in  those  where  it  is  granted? 
Where  husbands  and  wives  who  have  ceased  to  love  cannot 
be  divorced,  there  are  mistresses  and  lovers. 

The  sacramental  view  of  marriage  is  the  shield  of  vice.  The 
world  looks  at  the  wife  who  has  been  abused,  who  has  been 
driven  from  the  home  of  her  husband,  and  the  world  pities ; 
and  when  this  wife  b  loved  by  some  other  man,  the  world 
excuses.  So,  too,  the  husband  who  cannot  live  in  peace,  who 
leaves  his  home,  is  pitied  and  excused. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  more  immoral  than  for 
a  husband  to  insist  on  living  with  a  wife  who  has  no  love  for 
him  ?  Is  not  this  a  perpetual  crime  ?  Is  the  wife  to  lose  her 
personality  ?  Has  she  no  right  of  choice  ?  Is  her  modesty 
the  property  of  another  ?  Is  the  man  she  hates  the  lord  of 
her  desire  ?  Has  she  no  right  to  guard  the  jewels  of  her  soul  ? 
Is  there  a  depth  below  this  ?  And  is  this  the  foundation  of 
morality  ?  this  the  comer -stone  of  society  ?  this  the  arch  that 
supports  the  dome  of  civilization  ?  Is  this  pathetic  sacrifice 
on  the  one  hand,  this  sacrilege  on  the  other,  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  ? 

To  me,  the  tenderest  word  in  our  language,  the  most  pa- 
thetic fact  within  our  knowledge,  is  maternity.  Around  this 
sacred  word  cluster  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  agonies  and 
ecstasies,  of  the  human  race.  The  mother  walks  in  the 
shadow  of  death  that  she  may  give  another  life.  Upon  the 
altar  of  love  she  puts  her  own  life  in  pawn.  When  the  world 
is  civilized,  no  wife  will  become  a  mother  against  her  will. 
Man  will  then  know  that  to  enslave  another  is  to  imprison 
himseUl 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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Divorce. 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  North  American  Review  pro- 
pounded the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  divorce  under  any 
circumstances  ? 

2.  Ought  divorced  people  to  be  allowed  to  marry,  under 
any  circumstances? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  of  the 
family  ? 

4.  Does  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  where  it  ex- 
ists, contribute  to  the  moral  purity  of  society  ? 

These  questions  were  answered  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Review^  1889,  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter  and  myself.  In  the  December  number, 
the  same  questions  were  again  answered  by  W.  £.  Glad- 
stone, Justice  Bradley  and  Senator  Dolph.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Jennie  June  gave  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  divorce ;  and  in  the  February 
number  of  this  year,  Margaret  Lee  and  the  Rev.  Phillip  S. 
Moxom  contributed  articles  upon  this  subject. 

I  propose  to  review  these  articles,  and,  first,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  answer  to  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

The  indissolubility  of  marriage  was  a  reaction  from 
polygamy.  Man  naturally  rushes  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  The  Cardinal  informs  us  that  "  God  insti- 
tuted in  Paradise  the  marriage  state,  and  sanctified  it;" 
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Ibu  "  be  estiblislicd  its  law  of  unity  »□<!  declared  its  ■•- 
disaolnbillty."  The  CardlnAl,  however,  Kccottttts  for  potyf- 
amy  ud  divorce  by  saying  ibat,  "  marriage  soffcfcd  ia  Ot 

If  it  be  tnie  that  God  institaled  marriage  in  the  Guim 
at  Edca,  and  declared  iu  unity  and  indiasolabalitr.  k** 
do  ypn  aocount  for  ibe  fact  that  tliis  same  God  aftcrwai^ 
iqibckl  polygamy  f  How  is  it  (bat  he  forgot  to  tmr  T- 
thing  on  the  subject  when  he  gave  the  Ten  ComaaadsiMi 
to  Moses  f  How  docs  it  happen  that  in  tbcac  eammmm^ 
menu  he  puts  women  on  ou  ei]OBlity  with  other  piiytf— 
"Tbon  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  or  (by  acir^ 
bor's  ox.  or  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor'*"?  Horn  fid  t 
happen  thai  Jacob,  who  was  in  direct  ctMnmoaicatiaet  wisk 
God,  married,  not  bis  deceased  wife's  sister,  bot  botb  ■»■ 
tera.  wbilcboth  wvre  lining?  Istbcreany  way  of  aooaaaa- 
ing  for  the  fsct  that  God  upheld  conaiUnagc? 

Neither  u  it  tmc  that  "  Christ  reasserted  to  clear  lal 
lutequivocal  terms,  the  sanctity,  unity,  and  indisaoj ability  ti 
nwrri^ige,"  Neither  is  it  true  that  "  Christ  gave  to  tkia 
•Ute  an  added  boUneu  and  a  dignity  higher  far  thaa  il 
bad  '  from  the  beginning  *  "  If  God  declared  tb?  aniw  ■,-! 
judi^wlubjlity  of  martij^c  in  the  Gaf.lcn  of  I  l-';  !  -.  -  • 
it  possible  (or  ChiiM  lo  have  "  ailJci!  u  hol-.ni >■.  z,:.  '.  -1.^ 
oily  to  marriage  bijtbrt  far  than  it  bad  from  thr  t»x^s- 
ning"?  How  dill  Cbri»i  make  marriage  a  uctokcc:  ' 
There  i«  nothini;  nn  that  subject  in  the  new  Tc%tamcc: . 
besides.  Christ  did  apparently  allow  divorcr.  for  ooe  casx 
at  ]ira»t  He  is  reported  to  have  said  .  "  Whosocrer  potirth 
■way  his  wife,  save  for  furoicatiuo,  causeth  her  tn  oom^a 
adultery  " 

The  Caidinal  answers  the  ijacstion.  "  Can  divorce  fro* 
the  buods  of  marriage  ever  be  allowed  V  with  an  emplutsc 
theological  "  NO,"  and  as  a  reasoa  for  tbis  "  do,"  aaj^ 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
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It  is  true  that  we  regard  Mormonism  as  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  that  we  so  regard  it  because  the  Mormons  are 
poiygamists.  At  the  same  time,  intelligent  people  admit 
that  polygamy  is  no  worse  in  Utah,  than  it  was  in  Pales- 
tine— no  worse  under  Joseph  Smith,  than  under  Jehovah — 
that  it  has  been  and  must  be  forever  the  same,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  times.  The  Cardinal  takes  the  ground  that 
"  there  are  two  species  of  polygamy — simultaneous  and 
successive,"  and  yet  he  seems  to  regard  both  species  with 
equal  horror.  If  a  wife  dies  and  the  husband  marries  an- 
other woman,  is  not  that  successive  polygamy  ? 

The  Cardinal  takes  the  ground  that  while  no  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  bond  should  be  allowed,  yet  for  grave 
causes  a  temporary  or  permanent  separation  from  bed  and 
board  may  be  obtained,  and  these  causes  he  enumerates  as 
"  mutual  consent,  adultery,  and  grave  peril  of  soul  or  body." 
To  those,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  doctrine,  and  who 
are  '*  so  unhappily  mated  and  so  constituted  that  for  them 
no  relief  can  come  save  from  absolute  divorce,"  the  Car- 
dinal says,  in  a  very  sympathetic  way,  that  he  "  Will  not 
linger  here  to  point  out  to  such  the  need  of  seeking  from  a 
higher  than  earthly  power,  the  grace  to  suffer  and  be 
strong." 

At  the  foundation  and  upon  the  very  threshold  of  this 
inquiry,  one  thing  ought  to  be  settled,  and  that  is  this : 
Are  we  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  light  of  human 
experience ;  are  we  to  answer  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  better  here,  in  this  world,  for  men  and  women — 
what  is  better  for  society  here  and  now — or  are  we  to  ask  : 
What  is  the  will  of  God  ?  And  in  order  to  find  out  what 
is  this  will  of  God,  are  we  to  ask  the  church,  or  are  we  to 
read  what  are  called  "  the  sacred  writings"  for  ourselves  ? 
In  other  words,  are  these  questions  to  be  settled  by  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  by  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  i    No  one,  in  my  judgment,  should  marry 
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for  the  sake  of  God,  and  no  one  should  be  divorced  for  the 
sake  of  God,  and  no  man  and  woman  should  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife,  for  the  sake  of  God.  God  being  an 
infinite  being,  cannot  be  rendered  unhappy  by  any  action 
of  man,  neither  can  his  well-being  be  increased;  conse- 
quently, the  will  of  God  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  matter.  The  real  question  then  must  be:  What  is 
best  for  man  ? 

Only  the  other  day,  a  husband  sought  out  his  wife  and 
with  his  own  hand  covered  her  face  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  a  moment  afterward  she  was  blind.  A  Cardinal  of 
the  Catholic  Church  tells  this  woman,  sitting  in  darkness, 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  "suffer  and  be  strong";  that  she 
must  still  remain  the  wife  of  this  wretch  ;  that  to  break  the 
bond  that  binds  them  together,  would  be  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
So,  too,  two  years  ago,  a  husband  deserted  his  wife  in  Ger- 
many, He  came  to  this  country.  She  was  poor.  She 
had  two  children— one  a  babe.  Holding  one  in  her  arm, 
and  leading  the  other  by  the  hand,  she  walked  hundreds  oE 
miles  to  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Overcome  by  fatigue,  she 
was  taken  sick,  and  for  months  remained  in  a  hospital. 
Having  recovered,  she  went  to  work,  and  finally  got 
enough  money  to  pay  her  passage  to  New  York.  She 
came  to  this  city,  bringing  her  children  with  her.  Upon 
her  arrival,  she  commenced  a  search  for  her  husband.  One 
day  overcome  hy  exertion,  she  fainted  in  the  street.  Pi-r- 
sou-i  inok  pity  upon  !icr  and  carried  her  upstairs  into  a 
T"->:n.  By  a  ■-Lr.iii.Ljo  coincidence,  a  few  moments  after- 
w.ird  Ik-i  iiu-.li:itid  entered.  She  recognized  him.  He  lull 
iiprjii  lier  like  ,i  \\\h\  bv.ist,  and  threw  her  dowii  the  stairs. 
She  «.i-  Like!!  up  from  tile  pavement  bleeding,  and  carried 
to  :i  l|.>Mi!tU. 

The  C.iniiird  >.iys  to  this  woman:  Remain  the  wife  of 
•his  !na]i  :  it  '.vill  K-  very  plcisiii!;  to  God  ;  "  sufler  and  he 
iiron-."      But  I  s.iy  to  this  wom.in  :  Apply  to  some  Court  ; 
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get  a  decree  of  absolute  divorce ;  cling  to  your  children, 
and  if  at  any  time  hereafter  some  good  and  honest  man 
o£Fers  you  his  hand  and  heart,  and  you  can  love  him, 
accept  him  and  build  another  home,  to  the  end  that  you  may 
sit  by  your  own  fireside,  in  your  old  age,  with  your  chil- 
dren about  you. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  pre- 
serves the  virtue  of  mankind.  The  fact  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  If  the  Cardinal  wishes  to  know  why  there  are 
more  divorces  now  than  there  were  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  let  me  tell  him  :  Women  are  far  more  intelligent 
— some  of  them  are  no  longer  the  slaves  either  of  hus- 
bands, or  priests.  They  are  beginning  to  think  for  them- 
selves. They  can  see  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  please  Popes  or  Gods.  They  are  no 
jlonger  deceived  by  theological  prophecies.  They  are  not 
willing  to  suffer  here,  with  the  hope  of  being  happy  beyond 
the  clouds — they  want  their  happiness  now. 

REPLY  TO  BISHOP  POTTER. 

Bishop  Potter  does  not  agree  with  the  Cardinal,  yet 
they  both  study  substantially  the  same  bible — both  have 
been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  revelation. 
They  are  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  enlighten  the 
common  people.  Cardinal  Gibbons  knows  that  he  repre- 
sents the  only  true  church,  and  Bishop  Potter  is  just  as 
sure  that  he  occupies  that  position.  What  is  the  ordinary 
man  to  do? 

The  Cardinal  states,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  "Christ  made  marriage  a  sacrament — made  it  the 
type  of  his  own  never-ending  union  with  his  one  sinless 
spouse,  the  church."  The  Bishop  does  not  agree  with  the 
Cardinal.  He  says:  "Christ's  words  about  divorce  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  positive  law,  but  as  expressing  the 
ideal  of  marriage,  and  corresponding  to  his  words  about 
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eunuchs,  which  not  everybody   can  receive."     Oaght  not   I 

the  augurs  to  agree  among  themselves?  What  is  a  man 
who  has  only  been  born  once,  to  do  ? 

The  Cardinal  says  explicitly  that  marriage  is  a  sacra- 
ment, and  the  Bishop  cites  Article  xxv.,  that  "matrimony 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  a  sacrament  of  the  gospel,"  and 
then  admits  that  "  this  might  seem  to  reduce  matrimony 
to  a  civil  contract."  For  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  that 
view,  he  says,  "The  first  rubric  in  the  Form  of  Solemniza- 
tion of  Matrimony  declares  that  'the  minister  is  left  to  the 
direction  of  those  laws  in  every  thing  that  regards  a  civil 
contract  between  the  parties.' "  He  admits  that  "  no  min- 
ister is  allowed,  as  a  rule,  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any 
man  or  woman  who  has  a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still 
living."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  hundreds  of 
Episcopalians  do  marry  where  a  wife  or  a  husband  is  still 
living,  and  they  are  not  turned  out  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  this  offence.  The  Bishop  admits  that  the  church  can  do 
very  little  on  the  subject,  but  seems  to  gather  a  little  con- 
solation from  the  fact,  that  "the  penalty  for  breach  of  this 
law  might  involve,  for  the  officiating  clergyman,  deposi- 
tion from  the  ministry — for  the  offending  man  or  woman 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
3  very  large  number  of  the  clergy,  involves  everlasting 
damnation." 

Tlie  Cardinal  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  prohibition  of 
div(in:o  i.i  llie  foniiciation  of  morality,  and  the  Bishop  is 
Lqii.iUy  txit  ini  ill  ii,  "  ihi.'  prohiiiiiiuii  of  divorce  never  pre- 

riiL'  Ci-liup  ill-.!)  i^'ivL's  n-i  iJie  rc]Kirt  of  a  committee  of 
the  la^i  Gciii^ral  Coiivoiiln.a,  furiiiiiig  Appendix  xiii  of  the 
Junriial.  Till-;  report,  accMnliiii;  t<.  the  Bishop,  is  to  the 
elTecf 'lliat  ihc  M<>-;rnc  1:l\v  uf  marringe  is  still  binding 
up.in  ihe  church  unli.-.^-,  ilireclly  abrogated  by  Christ  him- 
'  self,  th.it   it    was    abrogated   by    him   only    so   far  that  all 
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divorce  was  forbidden  by  him  excepting  for  the  cause  of 
fornication  ;  that  a  woman  might  not  claim  divorce  for  any 
reason  whatever ;  that  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person 
until  the  death  of  the  other  party,  is  wholly  forbidden ; 
that  marriage  is  not  merely  a  civil  contract  but  a  spiritual 
and  supernatural  union,  requiring  for  its  mutual  obliga- 
tions a  supernatural  divine  grace,  and  that  such  grace  is 
only  imparted  in  the  sacrament  of  matrimony." 

The  most  beautiful  thing  about  this  report  is,  that  a 
woman  might  not  claim  divorce  for  any  reason  whatever. 
I  must  admit  that  the  report  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop, 
not  to  leave  us  entirely  without  hope,  says  that  **  there  is 
in  his  church  another  school,  equally  earnest  and  sincere 
in  its  zeal  for  the  integrity  of  the  family,  which  would 
nevertheless  repudiate  the  greater  part  of  the  above  report" 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  was  exceedingly  glad 
to  see,  and  that  is,  that  according  to  the  Bishop  the  ideas 
of  the  early  church  are  closely  connected  with  theories 
about  matter,  and  about  the  inferiority  of  woman,  and 
about  married  life,  which  are  no  longer  believed.  The 
Bishop  has,  with  great  clearness,  stated  several  sides  of 
this  question ;  but  I  must  say,  that  after  reading  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  Bishop,  the  earnest  theological  seeker  after 
truth  would  find  himself,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  some 
doubt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  cares  what  the  Old  Testament 
says  upon  this  subject  ?  Are  we  to  be  bound  forever  by 
the  ancient  barbarians  ? 


REPLY  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  uka  the  gioatw],  first.  "  that 
is  euentially  a  contract  for  life,  and  only  cxptr 
life  itself  expires  " ;  accood,  "  tbat  Cbnstimn 
involves  a  vow  before  God " :  third,  "  that  no  aMbv^r 
has  been  given  to  the  Christian  Chnicb  to  cancel  s^ 
a  row";  foorth,  "that  it  tin  beynod  the  province  of  tfe 
dvil  Icgislalnrc.  nhicb,  from  the  ncccasily  of  thiocai  hv 
a  veto  wilhiD  the  limits  of  reason,  upon  the  mafcinx  d  K 
bnt  has  no  competeocy  to  annul  it  when  oDce  made  " ;  &fik 
"that  according  to  the  Uws  of  ]um  interpretation,  rennr- 
rii^  Is  forbidden  by  the  text  of  Holy  Scripcarc'';  «■! 
sixth,  "  that  while  divorce  of  any  kind  impairs  tbc  inteyr^ 
of  the  family,  divorce  witb  renunisgc  destroys  it  nrac  ^id 
branch;  that  the  parenul  and  the  coajiifal  rvlaboas  an 
jdaed  loffcther  by  the  hand  of  the  Alnifhty  no  Ics*  tfaaa 
Ibe  pcnons  united  by  the  marriage  tic,  t»  odb  amaHhtt." 

fint.  Undoubtedly,  a  real  marriage  was  never  entered 
into  unless  the  panics  expected  to  live  together  a*  I'm^  u 
they  lived.  It  docn  not  enter  into  the  imagination  ot  Om 
real  lover  that  the  lirae  is  coming  when  he  is  to  desert  tbc 
being  he  adores,  neither  does  it  enter  into  the  imaciaattoa 
of  his  wife,  or  of  the  girt  at>out  to  become  a  wife.  Boi  how. 
■od  in  what  way,  does  a  Christian  marriage  involve  a  vow 
before  God  f  Is  God  a  party  to  the  contract  f  It  yc&,  he 
OQgbt  to  sec  to  It  that  the  coDimct  is  carried  ouL  If  there 
are  three  panics— the  man.  the  woman,  and  God^«ach  oot 
ibould  be  bound  to  do  something,  and  what  is  God  bo«ad 
to  do?  Is  be  to  bold  tbc  man  to  his  contract,  when  the 
wonaa  baa  violated  ben?    Is  it  bia  bnaiocaa  to  bold  the 
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woman  to  the  contract,  when  the  man  has  violated  his  ? 
And  what  right  has  he  to  have  anything  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, unless  he  has  agreed  to  do  something  by  reason  of 
this  vow  ?  Otherwise,  it  would  be  simply  a  nudum  pactum 
— a  vow  without  consideration. 

Mr.  Gladstone  informs  us  that  no  authority  has  been 
given  to  the  Christian  Church  to  cancel  such  a  vow.  If  he 
means  by  that,  that  God  has  not  given  any  such  authority 
to  the  Christian  Church,  I  most  cheerfully  admit  it.'^ 

JUSTICE  BRADLEY. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
represent  the  theological  side — that  is  to  say,  the  imprac- 
ticable, the  supernatural,  the  unnatural.  After  reading 
their  opinions,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  those  of  Justice 
Bradley.  It  is  like  coming  out  of  the  tomb  into  the  fresh 
air. 

Speaking  of  the  law,  whether  regarded  as  divine  or 
human  or  both.  Justice  Bradley  says:  *'I  know  no  other 
law  on  the  subject  but  the  moral  law,  which  does  not  con- 
sist of  arbitrary  enactments  and  decrees,  but  is  adapted  to 
our  condition  as  human  beings.  This  is  so,  whether  it  is 
conceived  of  as  the  will  of  an  all-wise  creator,  or  as  the 
voice  of  humanity  speaking  from  its  experience,  its  neces- 
sities and  its  higher  instincts.  And  that  law  surely  does 
not  demand  that  the  injured  party  to  the  marriage  bond 
should  be  forever  tied  to  one  who  disregards  and  violates 

'M?/^.— This  Abnxpt  tennlnation,  together  with  the  nnflxilahed  lepliei  to 
Justice  Bradley  aud  Senator  Dolph,  which  follow,  shows  that  the  author  must 
have  been  interrupted  in  his  work,  and  on  next  taking  it  up  concluded  that  the 
colloquial  and  ooacrete  form  would  better  serve  his  turn  than  the  more  formal  and 
didactic  style  above  employed.  He  thereupon  dictated  his  reply  to  the  Gibbon 
and  Gladstone  arguments  in  the  following  form  which  will  be  regarded  as  a  most 
interesting  instance  of  the  author's  wonderful  versatility  of  style. 

This  unfinished  matter  was  found  among  Col.  Ingenoirs  manuscripts,  and  li 
given  as  trauMTibed  from  the  stenographic  notes  of  Mr.  I.  N.  Baker,  his  secretary, 
without  revision  by  the  aatbor. 


every  obligation  that  it  imposes— to  one  with  whom  it  ts 
impossible  to  cohabit — to  one  whose  touch  is  contamina- 
tion. Nor  does  it  clL-mand  that  such  injured  party,  if 
legally  free,  should  be  forever  debarred  from  forming  other 
ties  tlirough  which  the  lost  hopes  of  happiness  for  life  may 
be  restored.  It  is  not  reason,  and  it  can  not  be  law — 
divine,  or  moral — that  unfaithfulness,  or  willful  and  obsti- 
nate desertion,  or  persistent  cruelty  of  the  stronger  party, 

should  afford  no  ground  for  relief If  no  redress 

be  legalized,  the  law  itself  will  be  set  at  defiance,  and 
greater  injury  to  soul  and  body  will  result  from  clandes- 
tine methods  of  relief." 

Surely,  this  is  good,  wholesome, practical  common  sense. 

SENATOR  DOLPH. 
Senator  Dolph  strikes  a  strong  blow,  and  lakes  the  foun- 
dation from  under  the  idiotic  idea  of  legal  separation  with- 
out divorce.  He  says  r  "As  there  should  be  no  partial 
divorce,  which  leaves  the  parties  in  the  condition  aptly 
described  by  an  eminent  jurist  as  '  a  wife  without  a  hus- 
band and  a  husband  without  a  wife,'  so,  as  a  matter  of 
public  expediency,  and  in  the  interest  of  public  morals, 
whenever  and  however  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  both 
parties  should  be  left  free  to  remarry."  Again:  "  Prohi- 
bilion  of  remarriage  is  likely  to  injure  society  more  than 
riage  of  the  guilty  party  ;  "  and  the  Senator  says, 
LMt  fiircf:  "Divorce  for  proper  causes,  free  from 
[1.1  colhi-ion,  con^^Tvts  the  moral    integrity   of    the 

-\\i.-'.i;i-  ;lnj  ^^lK■^tion  ns  to  whether  absolute  prohi- 
'f  ^-.nn.e  Uiiii-i  i.t  iiini:iliiy  or  irnmorality,  the 
cius  tlic  case  of  South  Carolina.  In  that  State, 
-  wevv  iii<iliiinieil,  .nul  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
.  liif  lin>]'ii;noii  Ml  In-'  jiroiiLTtv  which  a  married 
gilt  i^ive  10  bib  concubine  was  regulated  by  law. 


THE  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED,  IN  COLLOQUIAL 

FORM. 

Those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  divorce  seem 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  supernaturalists  and 
the  naturalists.  The  first  class  rely  on  tradition,  inspired 
books,  the  opinions  of  theologians  as  expressed  in  creeds, 
and  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  second 
class  take  into  account  the  nature  of  human  beings,  their 
own  experience,  and  the  facts  of  life,  as  they  know  them. 
The  first  class  live  for  another  world ;  the  second,  for  this 
— the  one  in  which  we  live. 

The  theological  theorists  regard  men  and  women  as  de- 
praved, in  consequence  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"the  fall  of  man,''  while  the  men  and  women  of  common 
sense  know  that  the  race  has  slowly  and  painfully  pro- 
gressed through  countless  years  of  su£Fering  and  toil.  The 
priests  insist  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament ;  the  philosopher, 
that  it  is  a  contract. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  divorces 
cannot  now  be  settled  by  quoting  passages  of  Scripture,  or 
by  appealing  to  creeds,  or  by  citing  the  acts  of  legislatures 
or  the  decisions  of  courts.  With  intelligent  millions,  the 
Scriptures  are  no  longer  considered  as  of  the  slightest 
authority.  They  pay  no  more  regard  to  the  Bible  than  to 
the  Koran,  the  Zend-Avestas,  or  the  Popol  Vuh — neither  do 
they  care  for  the  various  creeds  that  were  formulated  by 
barbarian  ancestors,  nor  for  the  laws  and  decisions  based 
upon  the  savagery  of  the  past. 

In  the  olden  times  when  religions  were  manufactured — 
when  priest-craft  and  lunacy  governed  the  world — the 
women  were  not  consulted.      They   were   regarded   and 
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treated  as  serfs  and  menials — looked  upon  as  a  species  of 
property  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  the  other  domestic 
animals.  This  view  or  estimation  of  woman  was  undoubt- 
edly ill  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
when  he  said;  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife, 
— nor  his  ox." 

Such,  however,  has  been  the  advance  of  woman  ia  all 
departments  of  knowledge— such  advance  having  been 
made  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  church  to  keep  her  the 
slave  of  faith — that  the  obligations,  rights  and  remedies 
growing  out  of  the  contract  of  marriage  and  its  violation, 
cannot  be  finally  determined  without  her  consent  and 
approbation.  Legislators  and  priests  must  consult  with 
wives  and  mothers.  They  must  become  acquainted  with 
their  wants  and  desires — with  their  profound  aversions, 
their  pure  hatreds,  their  loving  self-denials,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  religion  of  the  body  that  moulds  and  dominates 
their  lives. 

We  have  learned  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  old,  because 
it  is  old,  and  for  that  reason  was  born  in  the  days  of  slavery 
and  darkness— because  the  probability  is  that  the  parents 
of  the  old  were  ignorance  and  superstition.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  be  wise  enough  to  take  into  consideration  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  time — the  theories  and  aspirations 
of  the  present — the  changed  conditions  of  the  world — the 
discoveries  and  inventions  that  have  modified  or  completely 
cii.inged  the  standards  of  tiic  gre.itest  of  the  human  race. 
\\\  ,iiL>  oil  Uic  eVL'  c,f  di>covi.-ring  tliat  nothing  should  be 
ri.piii.  i.'V  tiiL-  ^.iko  uf  :^<"N.  lint  all  for  the  good  of  man— 
iiMiliin,'  i..,-  .hioUkt  woil.l  -uvorythini,'  for  this. 

.Ml  llic  ih.-Mis  i,iil--t  l>u  U-.lL-,l  ].y  L-xi>cvwuct;,  by  facts. 
Thu  iiiocicEii  ,1  Mipern.Uiii-.il  thuniy  oiiLLS  in  contact  with 
a  ii.itiiv.il  I'.m,  it  f.ilN  [.'  shaos.    I.^t  ii-,ti->t  all  these  theories 
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A  few  years  ago  a  man  and  woman  fell  in  love  and  were 
married  in  a  German  village.  The  woman  had  a  little 
money  and  this  was  squandered  by  the  husband.  When 
the  money  was  gone,  the  husband  deserted  his  wife  and 
two  little  children,  leaving  them  to  live  as  best  they  might. 
She  had  honestly  given  her  hand  and  heart,  and  believed 
that  if  she  could  only  see  him  once  more — if  he  could  again 
look  into  her  eyes — he  would  come  back  to  her.  The  hus- 
band had  fled  to  America.  The  wife  lived  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  Taking  her  two  little  children  with 
her,  she  traveled  on  foot  the  entire  distance.  For  eight 
weeks  she  journeyed,  and  when  she  reached  the  sea — tired, 
hungry,  worn  out,  she  fell  unconscious  in  the  street  She 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  for  many  weeks  fought  for 
life  upon  the  shore  of  death.  At  last  she  recovered,  and 
sailed  for  New  York.  She  was  enabled  to  get  just  enough 
money  to  buy  a  steerage  ticket. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  wandering  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  in  search  of  her  husband,  she  sank  unconscious  to 
the  sidewalk.  She  was  taken  into  the  home  of  another. 
In  a  little  while  her  husband  entered.  He  caught  sight  of 
his  wife.  She  ran  toward  him,  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  cried :  "  At  last  I  have  found  you  ! "  "  With  an 
oath,  he  threw  her  to  the  floor ;  he  bruised  her  flesh  with 
his  feet  and  fists ;  he  dragged  her  into  the  hall,  and  threw 
her  into  the  street." 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  poor  wife  sought  out  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  the  Right  Honorable  William  £.  Gladstone, 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  advice.  Let  us  imagine  the 
conversation : 

Ihe  Wife.  My  dear  Cardinal,  I  was  married  four  years 
ago.  I  loved  my  husband  and  I  was  sure  that  he  loved 
me.  Two  babes  were  bom.  He  deserted  me  without 
cause.  He  left  me  in  poverty  and  want.  Feeling  that  he 
had  been  overcome  by  some  delusion — tempted  by  some- 


thing  more  than  be  coald  bear,  and  dremsfaif  ihM  V 1  ^ 

conld  look  upon  hi*  Uce  again  be  wotitd  retnra,  I  tei 
bin  on  foot.  I  walked,  with  my  children  in  lojr  sna^tav  ' 
bundred  miles.  I  croHMxl  the  sea.  I  found  him  at  lii 
and  Instead  of  giving  oic  again  his  love,  he  fell  npos  ■> 
like  a  wild  bcaat.  He  brmsied  and  blacketied  mj  AcbL  Bi  , 
threw  me  from  bini,  sod  for  my  proSered  law  t  i 
cnrscs  and  blows.  Another  nan,  touched  by  the  < 
of  my  devotion,  made  my  acquaiatance — can»e  lo  n 
— aopplicd  my  wants — gave  me  and  my  children  i 
and  then  oBered  me  bU  hand  and  heart,  in  naniagc  Mr 
dear  Catdlnal,  I  toldtiira  thai  I  was  a  married  wooua,  amt 
be  told  me  that  t  should  obtaia  a  divorce,  and  so  I  imm 
come  to  ask  your  ootinsel. 

Tie  Cardimat.      My  dear  woman,  God  institaied  in  h>»> 
dise  the  marriage  sute  and  Mnctified  it.  and  be  c 
its  law  of  unity  and  declared  iu  indisMd ability. 

The  H't/e.  But,  Mr.  Cardinal,  if  it  be  true  that  *Oad  . 
instituted  marnnge  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  declared  ■>  ' 
unity  and  iudis«otubiltty,"how  do  yuu  account  for  tbc  fact  i 
that  this  sane  God  afterwcrd  upheld  polygamy  t  Bow  k  j 
it  that  be  forgot  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  whc«  W 
g.ivclhe"r(.TiC<.iiim.iiidmim»  Id  Musv  ' 

lite  Cardinal.  You  must  remember  that  the  instiiat:oe 
of  marri.i|;e  suffered  in  the  fall  of  man 

The  Wife.  How  docs  that  throw  any  light  upon  c* 
ca>c  >  That  was  long  ago.  Surely,  I  was  not  repre^e-etCTi 
at  that  linii-.  and  is  it  right  that  I  should  l>c  i>unt«he>l  f.r 
what  was  done  by  others  in  the  ver>-  beginning  of  tie 
worU!  > 

Tkt  Cardinal  Christ  reasserted  in  clear  and  anequir- 
ocnl  terms,  the  sanctity,  unity  and  indisvilu)>ilitv  of  ta«r- 
riagc.  and  Christ  gave  to  this  stale  an  added  holme-w,  »ad 
a  dignity  higher  far  thau  it  had  from  the  beginning 

TTu    Wife.      How    did    it   happen  that  Jacob,  while  is 
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direct  comxntinication  with  God,  married,  not  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  but  both  sisters  while  both  were  living  ?  And 
how,  my  dear  Cardinal,  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
God  upheld  concubinage  ? 

7^  Cardinal.  Marriage  is  a  sacrament.  You  seem  to 
ask  me  whether  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage  can 
ever  be  allowed  ?  I  answer  with  an  emphatic  theological 
No  ;  and  as  a  reason  for  this  No,  I  say.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.  To  allow  a  divorce  and  to  permit  the  divorced  par- 
ties, or  either  of  them,  to  remarry,  is  one  species  of 
polygamy.  There  are  two  kinds — the  simultaneous  and 
the  successive. 

7^  Wife.  But  why  did  God  allow  simultaneous 
polygamy  in  Palestine  ?  Was  it  any  better  in  Palestine  then 
than  it  is  in  Utah  now  ?  If  a  wife  dies,  and  the  husband 
marries  another  wife,  is  not  that  successive  polygamy  ? 

7^  Cardinal.  Curiosity  leads  to  the  commission  of 
deadly  sins.  We  should  be  satisfied  with  a  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  and  you  should  be  satisfied  with  a  Thus  saith 
the  Cardinal.  If  you  have  the  right  to  inquire — to  ask 
questions — then  you  take  upon  yourself  the  right  of  deci- 
ding after  the  questions  have  been  answered.  This  is  the 
end  of  authority.  This  undermines  the  cathedral.  You 
must  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  "What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 

The  Wife.  Do  you  really  think  that  God  joined  us 
together  ?  Did  he  at  the  time  know  what  kind  of  man  he 
was  joining  to  me?  Did  he  then  know  that  he  was  a 
wretch,  an  ingrate,  a  kind  of  wild  beast?  Did  he  then 
know  that  this  husband  would  desert  me — leave  me  with 
two  babes  in  my  arms,  without  raiment  and  without  food  ? 
Did  God  put  his  seal  upon  this  bond  of  marriage,  upon  this 
sacrament,  and  it  was  well-pleasing  in  his  sight  that  my 
life  should  be  sacrificed,  and  does  he  leave  me  now  to  crawl 
toward   death,  in  poverty  and  tears? 
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Tkt  CMifdMa/.     Mjr  dear  wom«n.    I  will  ooc  liagcr  I 
to  paiai  oat  to  yon  the  nttd  o(  wcking  from  ■  bisfaer  Aim 


0  cvtUy  [ 


e  to  aufler  mad  be  « 
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power  the  grace  ti 

Tie  Wife.  Mr.  Csrdiaal,  nm  I  nader  any  obli^sboa  to 
Ood }  Will  it  increase  the  happtnesa  of  the  infinite  far  a* 
lo  mnaia  bomelcas  and  baabaodless?  Aootber  oCen  • 
make  me  bis  wife  aod  la  give  me  a  home. — to  i«ke  ouc  il 
lar  children  and  to  fill  my  heart  with  Joy.  If  I  metm/t, 
will  the  act  lessen  the  felicity  or  ecstasy  of  be«v«n  ?  WH 
it  add  10  the  grief  of  God  ?  Will  it  in  any  w«j  affect  fe» 
well-being? 

TV  CtrdintU.  Nothing  that  we  can  do  can  effect  As 
well-being  of  God.     He  is  iofiniiely  above  his  chiUrem. 

TV  Wife.  Then  why  sboald  be  insiM  opoa  tb*  aorv 
ficc  of  my  life  ?  Mr.  Cardinal,  yon  do  not  seca  to  sr»- 
palbire  with  me.  Yon  do  not  understand  the  pans*  I  '■■^ 
YoQ  are  too  far  away  from  my  heart,  and  yoor  wvrds  ti 
consoiatlon  do  not  heal  the  braise;  they  leave  mc  M  X  ■•• 
leave  yon— witbout  hope.  I  will  ank  the  advioc  of  iW 
Right  Honorable  William  E.  Gladstone. 

TV  Wife,  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  know  my  storr,  aai  «» 
I  a*Ic  tbat  you  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  yoor  knowlc^-v 
of  your  advice. 

Mr.  Gladslotte,  My  dear  woman,  marriage  i\  eAsrri::- 
ally  a  contract  for  life,  and  only  expiree  when  life  ::*<;: 
expires,  I  say  this  because  Christian  marriage  invu!\r-f  i 
vow  before  Gu<t,  and  no  authority  has  been  Kivcn  i..  :^; 
Christian  Cburch  to  cancel  such  a  vow. 

T/u  IViff.  Do  you  consider  that  God  wis  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  in  my  marriage  ?  Mu«  all  vow^  ma^e 
to  God  be  kept?  Suppose  the  vow  was  made  in  i);nn:anc*, 
xcitcment — must   it   be  absolutely   fulfilled  >     W;!!    ■; 

te  any  difference  lo  God  whether  it  it  kept  or  not  '   W^r* 

iaBnite  God  know  the  circumstances   unJrr    «h:.,h 

every  vow  is  made  }    Will  he  not  take  into  conuderatioa 
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the  imperfections,  the  ignorance,  the  temptations  and  the 
passions  of  his  children  ?  Will  God  hold  a  poor  girl  to  the 
bitter  dregs  of  a  mistaken  bargain  ?  Have  I  not  sufiFered 
enough?  Is  it  necessary  that  my  heart  should  break? 
Did  not  God  know  at  the  time  the  vow  was  made  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  ?  If  he  feels  toward  me  as 
a  father  should,  why  did  he  give  no  warning  ?  Why  did 
he  accept  the  vow  ?  Why  did  he  allow  a  contract  to  be 
made  giving  only  to  death  the  annulling  power  ?  Is  death 
more  merciful  than  God  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone,  All  vows  that  are  made  to  God  must  be 
kept.  Do  you  not  remember  that  Jephthah  agreed  to  sacri- 
fice the  first  one  who  came  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him, 
and  that  he  fulfilled  the  vow,  although  in  doing  so,  he 
murdered  his  own  daughter.  God  makes  no  allowance  for 
ignorance,  for  temptation,  for  passion — nothing.  Besides, 
my  dear  woman,  to  cancel  the  contract  of  marriage  lies 
beyond  the  province  of  the  civil  legislature ;  it  has  no  com- 
petency to  annul  the  contract  of  marriage  when  once 
made. 

The  Wife.  The  man  who  has  rescued  me  from  the 
tyranny  of  my  husband — the  man  who  wishes  to  build  me 
a  home  and  to  make  my  life  worth  living,  wishes  to  make 
with  me  a  contract  of  marriage.  This  will  give  my  babes 
a  home. 

Mr.  Gladstone.  My  dear  madam,  while  divorce  of  any 
kind  impairs  the  integrity  of  the  family,  divorce  with  re- 
marriage destroys  it  root  and  branch. 

The  Wife.  The  integrity  of  my  family  is  already  de- 
stroyed. My  husband  deserted  his  home — left  us  in  the 
very  depths  of  want  I  have  in  my  arms  two  helpless  babes. 
I  love  my  children,  and  I  love  the  man  who  has  o£Fered 
to  give  them  and  myself  another  fireside.  Can  you  say 
that  this  is  only  destruction  ?  The  destruction  has  already 
occurred.     A  remarriage  gives  a  home  to  me  and  mine. 


r 


th.  CtmiOmt.  But,  my  dear  mixUkm  won 
iwmfl  >ad  the  conjagal  rdatioaa  are  joioed  top 
tte  hftnd  of  Uic  Altnigbty. 

TV  HY«-  Do  yoa  believe  that  the  Almi^bty  « 
cnoogh.  io  my  case,  to  join  the  parental  and  tbe  < 
reioboot,  to  tbe  end  that  they  sboold  endure  ••  lof^  «•  I 
can  bear  tbe  sonow  f  If  there  were  three  |>«nJcs  to  Vf 
lUJTUfe.  my  batsbond,  myself,  and  God,  ahtmid  oaeb  h 
booad  by  tbe  contract  to  do  fomctbing?  What  dad  Ca4 
bind  bimaelf  ta  do?  If  nothing,  why  fhooU  be  JBliiliia' 
If  aotbiog,  my  vow  to  him  waa  witboiit  eoaaidcndift. 
Yoa  att  u  cracl  and  unsympathetic,  Mr.  filailiriiwa.  aa  d* 
Cifdtnal  Yoa  have  not  the  imagination  to  pat  ynrwy 
{■my  pbwe. 

ifr.  GUdtlatu.  My  dear  madam,  wc  most  be  ywwxwml 
by  the  taw  of  Christ,  and  there  muM  be  no  rrMaii^ 
The  huaband  and  wife  moM  remain  hnafaond  aad  oiii 
■Btil  a  aeparation  is  caoscd  by  death. 

Tim  Wife.  If  Christ  was  auch  a  believer  in  Ihc  ^o^ 
BOS  of  the  marriage  relation,  why  did  be  o6cr  i««aiA 
BOl  only  in  this  world,  bat  in  tbe  nut,  to  biub^ad*  wW 
wual>]  desert  their  wives  and  follow  him  ? 

Mr.  Gladilone.  It  is  uot  for  us  to  inquire.  God's  wn  % 
arc  not  our  ways. 

The  Wife-  Nature  is  better  than  you.  A  mother'*  ^-it 
\\  higher  and  deeper  than  your  philosophy.  I  wil!  foil  ■■ 
the  instincts  of  my  heart.  I  will  provide  a  home  for  kt 
balies.  and  for  myself.  1  will  be  freed  from  tbe  infAm<.&t 
nun  who  betrayed  me.  I  will  become  the  wife  o(  anochrr 
-^)f  one  who  loves  me— and  after  having  filled  h^  life  »::a 
jiiy,  I  hope  to  die  in  his  arms,  surrounded  by  tsT 
children. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  priest  made  a  confession — he  CT>c:.i 
carry  bis  secret  no  longer.  He  admitted  that  he  w.u  mar- 
ried—that  he  waa  the  father  of  two  children — that    be   bad 
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violated  Us  priestly  vows.  He  was  unfrocked  and  cast 
out  After  a  time  he  came  back  and  asked  to  be  restored 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  wife  and  babea  This  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  theological  view  of  marriage. 

I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  this,  except  the  story  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  chief  who  was  converted  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  wished  to  join  the  church.  On  cross-examina- 
tion, it  turned  out  that  he  had  twelve  wives,  and  he  was 
informed  that  a  polygamist  could  not  be  a  Christian.  The 
next  year  he  presented  himself  again  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  the  church,  and  stated  that  he  was  not  a  polyga- 
mist— that  he  had  only  one  wife.  When  the  missionaries 
asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  other  eleven  he  re- 
plied: "late  them." 

The  indissoluble  marriage  was  a  reaction  from  polygamy. 
The  church  has  always  pretended  that  it  was  governed  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  that  for  all  its  dogmas  it  had  a  '*  thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Reason  and  experience  were  branded 
as  false  guides.  The  priests  insisted  that  they  were  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Infinite — that  they  spoke 
by  the  authority  of  God,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  people 
was  to  obey  without  question  and  to  submit  with  at  least 
the  appearance  of  gladness. 

We  now  know  that  no  such  communication  exists — that 
priests  spoke  without  authority,  and  that  the  duty  of  the 
people  was  and  is  to  examine  for  themselves.  We  now 
know  that  no  one  knows  what  the  will  of  God  is,  or 
whether  or  not  such  a  being  exists.  We  now  know  that 
nature  has  furnished  all  the  light  there  is,  and  that  the 
inspired  books  are  like  all  books,  and  that  their  value 
depends  on  the  truth,  the  beauty,  and  the  wisdom  they  con- 
tain. We  also  know  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  substan- 
tiate the  supernatural.  Judging  from  experience — reason- 
ing from  known  facts — we  can  safely  say  that  society  has 
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no  right  to  demanil  tb«  ucrificc  of  ui  i 
Society  has  no  rlf{bl,  ander  tbc  plea  of  ii  If  [miwi  >«■■  » 
compel  wotnca  to  nmaia  tbc  wives  of  men  who  ha««  tw- 
Uted  tb«  contract  of  mumge,  mai  who  bam  timi 
objects  of  contempt  and  loathing  lo  their  wtvcm.  It  i>  m 
lo  the  best  intercut  of  Mcicty  to  maiataia  such  fin  liilii 
sach  bomcK. 

The  time  has  not  arrived,  in  my  jadfpnent,  for  tbc  de- 
gress of  the  United  States,  onder  an  amcndmcM  to  ibr 
Coostttution,  to  poas  a  general  law  applicable  lo  all  tbi 
States,  fixing  the  terms  and  cooditjuns  of  divorce  T^ 
Sutcs  of  the  Union  are  not  eqaally  enlightened.  Somttn 
far  more  consemtive  than  otbera.  Let  oa  wait  «ad  • 
najority  of  the  States  have  abaodooed  the  tbeofa^rf 
ibeories  opon  this  subject. 

Upon  this  question  light  cones  from  the  Wcac.  wWn 
owa  ban  recently  laid  the  foundations  of  Sutca.  aod  whes 
ibe  people  are  not  manacled  and  burdened  with  old  cn«K»- 
tntions  and  sUtutes  and  devlslont.  and  where  with  a  Ixg* 
majority  the  tendency  is  to  correct  the  nUtabca  of  tbcv 


I.rt  the  Stntr*  in  their  own  way  wive  tlii*  •in(-»:i'->-  t 
the  time  will  come  when  the  people  will  be  ready  to  cr; 
sensible  and  reasonable  laws  touching  ibis  important  *; 
ject,  and  thi-ti  the  CnnstJIulion  can  be  amended  and  i 
whole  subject  controlled  by  Federal  law. 

The  law,  as  it  now  exists  in  many  of  the  Siaie-s.  :» 
the  l.t-;  (Icuroc  absurd  and  cruel.  In  some  States  the  h; 
b.iiul  can  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  Rrouinl  that  the  *:fc  t 
bccii  nuiltyof  adullcry,  but  the  wife lannnl --rcure  adivor 
from  tbc  husband  simi)ly  for  the  reason  that  be  ha*  be 
Kuiliy  i)f  ibc  same  ofleuce.  So,  in  most  of  the  Sta: 
where  divorce  is  yranled  im  account  of  descrrion  fi)r  i  vt 
lain  nunilxT  of  yt.irs,  the  husband  can  return  on  the  Ij 
day  of  the  time  fixed,  and  the  poor  wife  who  has  been   >< 
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in  want  is  obliged  to  receive  the  wretch  with  open  arms. 
In  some  States  nothing  is  considered  cruelty  that  does  not 
endanger  life  or  limb  or  health.  The  whole  question  is  in 
great  confusion,  but  after  all  there  are  some  States  where 
the  law  is  reasonable,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  suffering  wives  are  released  from  a  bond- 
age worse  than  death. 

The  idea  that  marriage  is  something  more  than  a  con- 
tract is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  legal  and  judicial  absurdi- 
ties that  surround  this  subject  The  moment  that  it  is 
regarded  from  a  purely  secular  standpoint  the  infamous 
laws  will  disappear.  We  shall  then  take  into  consideration 
the  real  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
of  marriage.  We  shall  have  some  respect  for  the  sacred 
feelings  of  mothers — for  the  purity  of  woman — the  freedom 
of  the  fireside — the  real  democracy  of  the  hearthstone  and, 
above  all,  for  love,  the  purest,  the  profoundest  and  the  holi- 
est of  all  passions. 

We  shall  no  longer  listen  to  priests  who  regard  celibacy 
as  a  higher  state  than  marriage,  nor  to  those  statesmen 
who  look  upon  a  barbarous  code  as  the  foundation  of  all 
law. 

As  long  as  men  imagine  that  they  have  property  in  wives; 
that  women  can  be  owned,  body  and  mind ;  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  wives  to  obey ;  that  the  husband  is  the  master,  the 
source  of  authority — that  his  will  is  law,  and  that  he  can 
call  on  legislators  and  courts  to  protect  his  superior  rights, 
that  to  enforce  obedience  the  power  of  the  State  is  pledged 
— just  so  long  will  millions  of  husbands  be  arrogant, 
tyrannical  and  cruel. 

No  gentleman  will  be  content  to  have  a  slave  for  the 
mother  of  his  children.  Force  has  no  place  in  the  world 
of  love.  It  is  impossible  to  control  likes  and  dislikes  by 
law.  No  one  ever  did  and  no  one  ever  can  love  on  com- 
pulsion.   Courts  can  not  obtain  jurisdiction  of  the  heart. 


The  tides  and  currents  of  the  soul  care  nothing  for  the 
creeds.  People  who  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  others 
geuerally  break  theni  themselves.  It  is  so  easy  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Every  child  should  be  well-born — well  fathered  and 
mothered.  Society  has  as  great  an  interest  in  children  as 
in  parents.  The  iuiioceiit  should  not  be  compelled  by  law 
to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty.  Wretched  and  weep- 
ing wives  are  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  States  and 
Nations. 

The  church  cries  now  "whom  God  hath  joined  togethei 
let  not  man  put  asumler  " ;  but  when  the  people  are  really 
civilized  the  State  will  say:  "whom  Nature  hath  put 
asunder  let  not  man  bind  and  manacle  together." 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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Reply  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.* 

IN  your  Open  Letter  to  me,  published  in  this  Review^  you 
attack  what  you  supposed  to  be  my  position,  and  ask 
several  questions  to  which  you  demand  answers ;  but  in  the 
same  letter,  you  state  that  you  wish  no  controversy  with 
me.  Is  it  possible  that  you  wrote  the  letter  to  prevent  a 
controversy  ?  Do  you  attack  only  those  with  whom  you 
wish  to  live  in  peace,  and  do  you  ask  questions,  coupled 
with  a  request  that  they  remain  unanswered  ? 

In  addition  to  this,  you  have  taken  pains  to  publish  in 
your  own  paper,  that  it  was  no  part  of  your  design  in  the 
article  in  the  North  American  Review^  to  point  out  errors 
in  my  statements,  and  that  this  design  was  distinctly  disa- 
vowed in  the  opening  paragraph  of  your  article.  You 
further  say,  that  your  simple  object  was  to  answer  the 
question  ''  What  is  Christianity?"  May  I  be  permitted  to 
ask  why  you  addressed  the  letter  to  me,  and  why  do  you 
now  pretend  that,  although  you  did  address  a  letter  to  me, 
I  was  not  in  your  mind,  and  that  you  had  no  intention  of 
pointing  out  any  flaws  in  my  doctrines  or  theories  ?  Can 
you  a£Ford  to  occupy  this  position  ? 

You  also  stated  in  your  own  paper,  Tlu  Christian  Union, 
that  the  title  of  your  article  had  been  changed  by  the  editor 
of  the  Review^  without  your  knowledge  or  consent ;  leav- 
ing it  to  be  inferred  that  the  title  given  to  the  article  by 
you  was  perfectly  consistent  with  your  statement,  that  it 

*  This  anflnished  article  was  written  as  a  reply  to  th«  Rer.  Ljman  Abbott*  •  artioto 
entitled,  * '  Flaws  la  Ingersollism,  *  *  which  waa  piinted  in  the  Apsll  number  ol  tht 
M^rth  AwurUoH  Revuw  for  IflQO.  («B6}j 
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was  no  part  of  your  design  id  tbc  artidc  to  I 
Amrruan  Review,  to  point  oat  errors  in  my  (li 
flUtcmcnts ;  «nd  that  your  simple  object  ' 
tbe  qncMion,  What  is  CbrutiaDity  ?  And  ret.  tW  titli 
which  yon  gave  your  own  article  w»s  u  follow* :  *  T« 
Robert  G.  tngeritoll :  A  Reply." 

First  We  are  told  that  only  twelve  crimes  were  paaiskB< 
by  death :  idolatr)'.  wilL-bcraft.  bla»plicmy.  frmatelol 
propbesying,  Sabbalh-breakiDg,  rebcllioo  agaiDst  panm^ 
roistaoce  (o  Jadicisl  oHieefB,  marder,  homicide  by  ■>(&- 
fence,  adnltcry.  inceMnoos  marriages,  sod  kidnappiay.  Vk 
are  then  told  that  as  late  as  the  year  itioo  ihere  w«r«  j() 
crimes  capital  in  EagUod. 

Docs  not  tbc  world  know  that  all  tbc  crimes  or  ofteacts 
paoishable  by  death  in  England  could  be  divided  ia  tbr 
Mme  way  ?  For  instance,  treason.  This  covered  K  ■■W* 
lode  of  oflences.  all  punishable  by  death.  Larceoy  esMnd 
another  multitude.  Perjary — trespaaa,  covcrvd  wtmf 
others.  There  might  still  be  made  a  smaller  dtviaiow.  tad 
oae  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  define  the  Crimiaal  Codt 
of  England  might  have  said  that  there  was  xmkf  «■> 
offence  ptmiihablc  tiv  death — wrong-doing. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  Criminal  Code  of  Englia.! 
are,  that  up  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  there  were  l^- 
offcnces  punishable  by  death.  Between  the  accession  <A 
George  I.  and  termination  of  the  reign  o(  George  III 
thtrc  were  added  56  new  crimes  to  which  capital  pnntth 
mtriit  was  atlachi-<l.  So  that  when  George  IV.  became  king, 
there  were  333  offences  capital  in  England. 

Julin  Bri);hi.  commenting  upon  thi»  snbject.  says- 

"  During  all  these  years.  50  far  as  this  qnesiton  goes.  o«r 
Government  was  becoming  more  cruel  and  mote  batbaioos. 
and  we  do  not  6nd.  and  have  not  found,  that  in  the  great 
Church  of  England,  with  its  6fteen  or  twenty  tboouad 
ministers,  and  with  its  more  iban  score  of  Bishops  ta  th« 
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House  of  Lords,  there  ever  was  a  voice  raised,  or  an  organ- 
ization formed,  in  favor  of  a  more  merciful  code,  or  in  con- 
demnation of  the  enormous  cruelties  which  our  law  was 
continually  inflicting.  Was  not  Voltaire  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  English  were  the  only  people  who  murdered 
by  law  ? " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people,  the  number  of  subjects  covered  by  law, 
there  were  far  more  offences  capital  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
than  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  Is  it  possible  that  a  min- 
ister, a  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  imagines  that 
he  has  substantiated  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  government  of 
God  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  England  ? 

Mr.  Abbott  also  informs  us  that  the  reason  Moses  killed 
so  many  was,  that  banishment  from  the  camp  during  the 
wandering  in  the  Wilderness  was  a  punishment  worse  than 
death.  If  so,  the  poor  wretches  should  at  least  have  been 
given  their  choice.  Few,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
chosen  death,  because  the  history  shows  that  a  large 
majority  were  continually  clamoring  to  be  led  back  to 
£gypt  It  required  all  the  cunning  and  power  of  God  to 
keep  the  fugitives  from  returning  in  a  body.  Many  were 
killed  by  Jehovah,  simply  because  they  wished  to  leave  the 
camp — because  they  longed  passionately  for  banishment, 
and  thought  with  joy  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  preferring 
the  slavery  of  Pharaoh  to  the  liberty  of  Jehovah.  The 
memory  of  leeks  and  onions  was  enough  to  set  their  faces 
toward  the  Nile. 

Second.  I  am  charged  with  saying  that  the  Christian 
missionaries  say  to  the  heathen:  '*You  must  examine  your 
religion — and  not  only  so,  but  you  must  reject  it;  and  un- 
less you  do  reject  it,  and  in  addition  to  such  rejection, 
adopt  ours,  you  will  be  eternally  damned."  Mr.  Abbott 
denies  the  truth  of  this  statement 
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Let  me  ask  him,  If  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  preached 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  a  heathen,  and  the  heathen 
understands  it,  and  rejects  it  deliberately,  unequivocally 
and  finally,  can  he  be  saved  ? 

This  question  is  capable  of  a  direct  answer.  The  rever- 
end gentleman  now  admits  that  an  acceptance  of  Christi- 
anity is  not  essential  to  salvation.  If  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  is  not  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
who  has  heard  Christianity  preached — knows  what  its 
claims  are,  and  the  evidences  that  support  those  claims, 
is  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  an  adult  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States?  Will 
the  reverend  gentleman  tell  us,  and  without  circumlocution, 
whether  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  anybody  ?  If  he  says  that  it  is,  then  he  admits 
that  I  was  right  in  my  statement  concerning  what  is  said 
to  the  heathen.  IE  he  says  that  it  is  not,  then  I  ask  him. 
What  do  yon  do  with  the  following  passages  of  Scripture: 

"  There  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven  or 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  who.soever  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved ;  and  whosoever  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned"? 

1  am  delighted  to  know  that  millions  of  Pagans  will  be 
found  to  have  entered  into  eternal  life  without  any  knowl- 
t;(l-L-ufCln-ist.)r  his  religion. 

.\iir,iln.:-  i^iK-^liiHi  nauirally  arises;  If  a  heathen  can  hear 
niid  iijcrt  lliL-  (in>pel,  and  yet  be  saved,  what  will  become 
Ml  :;k-  hcailii-n  wlio  ncv^r  heard  of  the  Gospel?  Are  they 
.ill  In  in,' -:i\(.'l  ?  If  all  who  never  iieard  are  to  be  saved, 
1- it  nut  <I  Lii'^'L'rniT>^  to  hear? — Is  it  not  cruel  to  preach? 
Why  nut  sln[>  ]iri.-achini;  ami  kt  the  entire  world  become 
hLsUliLii.  Ml  lh.it  :il"li.r  this,  no  sonl  may  be  lost? 

Third,   Vou  say  tliat  I  tk-irL  to  deprive  mankind  of  their 
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faith  in  God,  in  Christ  and  in  the  Bible.  I  do  not,  and 
have  not,  endeavored  to  destroy  the  faith  of  any  man  in  a 
good,  in  a  just,  in  a  merciful  God,  or  in  a  reasonable, 
natural,  human  Christ,  or  in  any  truth  that  the  Bible  may 
contain.  I  have  endeavored — and  with  some  degree  of 
success — to  destroy  the  faith  of  man  in  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  idea  that  Christ  was  in  fact  the  God  of 
this  universe.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  Bible  ignorant  and  cruel — that  the 
book  was  produced  by  barbarians  and  by  savages,  and  that 
its  influence  on  the  world  has  been  bad. 

And  I  do  believe  that  life  and  property  will  be  safer, 
that  liberty  will  be  surer,  that  homes  will  be  sweeter,  and 
life  will  be  more  joyous,  and  death  less  terrible,  if  the 
myth  called  Jehovah  can  be  destroyed  from  the  human 
mind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  heart  of  the  Christian  ought  to 
burst  into  an  efflorescence  of  joy  when  he  becomes  satisfied 
that  the  Bible  is  only  the  work  of  man ;  that  there  is  no 
such  place  as  perdition — that  there  are  no  eternal  flames — 
that  men's  souls  are  not  to  suffer  everlasting  pain — that  it 
is  all  insanity  and  ignorance  and  fear  and  horror.  I  should 
think  that  every  good  and  tender  soul  would  be  delighted 
to  know  that  there  is  no  Christ  who  can  say  to  any  human 
being — to  any  father,  mother,  or  child — "  Depart  ye  cursed 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
I  do  believe  that  he  will  be  far  happier  when  the  Psalms 
of  David  are  sung  no  more,  and  that  he  will  be  far  better 
when  no  one  could  sing  the  109th  Psalm  without  shudder- 
ing and  horror.  These  Psalms  for  the  most  part  breathe 
the  spirit  of  hatred,  of  revenge,  and  of  everything  fiendish 
in  the  human  heart.  There  are  some  good  lines,  some 
lofty  aspirations — these  should  be  preserved ;  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  give  voice  to  the  higher  and  holier 
emotions,  they  should  be  preserved.  ^ 
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So  I  believe  the  world  will  be  happier  wfacn  tbc  fifc  tf 
Christ,  09  it  is  writien  aow  in  the  New  Textamcna.  ■  a* 
longer  believed. 

Some  of  the  Ten  Commnodments  will  tall  ioto  ohUrMa. 
«nd  the  world  will  be  far  happier  when  ther  do.  Mmi  tf 
these  romniBndinents  are  anivertal.  Thrf  wo*  aO  A»> 
covered  by  Jcbovab — they  were  oat  arigioal  with  hioL 

"  Thou  shah  nut  kill,"  is  as  old  as  life  And  for  tkia 
reason  a  large  majority  of  people  in  all  conntrici  haw 
obie<.-ted  to  being  mardcred.  "  Tboa  shall  not  ateal.'  ii 
as  old  as  industry.  There  never  has  been  a  hamaa  brif 
who  was  willing  to  work  through  (be  sua  and  r«ia  lad 
heat  of  snmmer,  dimply  for  the  purpose  that  sotoc  ooe  wte 
had  lived  in  idlencM  might  steal  the  result  of  hia  tabor. 
Consequently,  to  all  countries  where  it  has  been  pceaMiry 
to  work,  larceny  b»  been  a  crime.  "  Tboa  shalt  sot  lie.* 
Is  as  old  as  speech.  Men  have  desired,  as  a  rule,  to  fcnaw 
the  truth ;  and  truth  goe*  with  courage  and  candor.  ~  Tba« 
•halt  not  commit  adultery ,"  is  as  old  as  lot-c.  *'  Hooor  tkj 
father  and  thy  mother."  is  as  old  as  the  family  rclatiaa. 

All  these  commandmenta  were  known  amoag  all  ptuplK 
Ihonfutnrls  and  lhon«mI*  of  years  hcfnre  Mcne^  was  hora. 
The  new  one,  "  Thou  shall  worship  no  other  God>  but  r:r  ' 
is  a  bad  commanHmcnt— because  that  Go<l  was  not  »o;;;.' 
of  wor^ihip.  "Thou  shall  make  no  Rravcn  im.iijc.  "  — a  ^j  1 
commandment.  It  was  the  death  of  art.  "  Thou  ^ha;;  '.  • 
no  work  on  the  Sabbath-day."  — a  bad  commandment  .  the 
object  of  that  lirinK.  that  one-seventh  of  the  time  ^h.'^:  1 
be  given  to  the  worship  of  a  monster,  making  a  prtr>thi>»'. 
necessary,  and  conset]Uently  burdcninf;  industry  »iih  the 
idle  and  useless. 

If  Professor  Clifford  felt  lonely  at  the  loss  of  such  a  «>-. 
panion  as  Jehovah,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  svmpathi.-e 
with  his  feelings.  No  one  wishes  to  destroy  the  hoT-r  <  i 
another  life — no  one  wishes  to  blot  out  any  good  that  is 
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or  that  is  hoped  for,  or  the  hope  of  which  gives  consola- 
tion to  the  world.  Neither  do  I  agree  with  this  gentleman 
when  he  says,  **  Let  us  have  the  truth,  cost  what  it  may." 
I  say:  Let  us  have  happiness — well-being.  The  truth 
upon  these  matters  is  of  but  little  importance  compared 
with  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Whether  there  is,  or  is 
not,  a  God,  is  absolutely  unimportant,  compared  with  the 
well-being  of  the  race.  Whether  the  Bible  is,  or  is  not, 
inspired,  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as  human  happiness. 

Of  course,  if  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  true,  then 
human  happiness  becomes  impossible,  either  in  this  world, 
or  in  the  world  to  come — that  is,  impossible  to  all  people  who 
really  believe  that  these  books  are  true.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  know  the  truth,  in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
bear  consequences ;  but  in  the  metaphysical  world,  truth 
is  of  no  possible  importance  except  as  it  affects  human 
happiness. 

If  there  be  a  God,  he  certainly  will  hold  us  to  no  stricter 
responsibility  about  metaphysical  truth  than  about  scien- 
tific truth.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  dangerpus  to  make  a 
mistake  in  Geology  as  in  Theology — in  Astronomy  as  in 
the  question  of  the  Atonement 

I  am  not  endeavoring  to  overthrow  any  faith  in  God,  but 
the  faith  in  a  bad  God.  And  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  question  of  whether  an 
Infinite  God  exists,  or  not,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  mind.  Anything  is  better  than  to  believe  in  the 
God  of  the  Bible. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Abbott,  like  the  rest,  appeals  to  names 
instead  of  to  arguments.  He  appeals  to  Socrates,  and  yet 
he  does  not  agree  with  Socrates.  He  appeals  to  Goethe, 
and  yet  Goethe  was  far  from  a  Christian.  He  appeals  to 
Isaac  Newton  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone — and  after  mentioning 
these  names,  says,  that  on  his  side  is  this  faith  of  the  wisest, 
the  best,  the  noblest  of  mankind. 


^ 
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:i  greater  than  Epicara*— had  t»  ■ 
s  be  any  nohla  in  lua  life  P  Was  Isk 
Kcwton  s»  mch  greater  than  Mnmboldt  — tkAa  Qorts 
Darwia,  who  has  rcrolatioaized  the  tboit|;ht  of  tbc  ciTifiarf 
world  ^  Did  be  do  tbc  ooe-hnnlrcdth  part  of  tbc  goodfer 
nankiBi]  that  vma  dooe  by  Voltaire — was  be  »»  C^M  ■ 
■et^hjrsiciaa  a»  Spiaoca  ? 

Bat  why  shotild  we  appeal  to  oanes? 

In  a  ooolcsl  bet  weep  Proteatantisai  and  f«*V4H«iB  an 
yo«t  willing  to  abide  by  tfae  teiu  of  names  ^  In  a  cootoK 
between  Chriattmity  aod  Paguum,  m  tbc  6nt  ceaian. 
would  yon  bare  conaidered  tbc  qacMioa  •ettlcd  bjr  niraii' 
Had  Christianity  then  prodoced  tbc  equals  of  the  grvM 
Greeks  and  Komaiu?  The  ocw  can  always  be  onr- 
wbelncd  with  names  that  were  in  favor  of  the  old.  Sa 
Isaac  Newton,  in  bis  day,  could  have  been  nTTmhrlwri 
by  the  names  of  the  great  who  had  pncedcd  him.  ChtiM 
was  o%-erwbelined  by  this  same  method — Hoaea  aad  tW 
Prophets  were  appealed  to  as  against  thb  Pcaaiat  of 
Palestine.  This  Is  the  argnmcot  of  tbc  cemetery — tU>  is 
leaving  the  open  field,  aod  crawling  behind  griTrilnnri 

Newton  was  andentood  to  be.  all  hi*  life,  a  believer  ia 
the  Trinity  ;  bm  he  dared  not  say  what  hi*  real  ihoa,;b: 
was.  After  his  dcitb  there  was  found  amonf*  his  paprr*  13 
argument  that  he  published  aRainsi  the  divinily  of  Chr;M 
This  had  been  published  in  Holland,  because  he  was  afriiJ 
to  have  it  published  in  England.  How  do  we  really  kno* 
wh.tl  the  great  men  of  whom  you  speak  believed,  or  liclieic' 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  when  you  *ay  that  tlladstone  i» 
the  greatest  statesman.  He  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  foe 
one  moment  compare  with  Thomas  JefTctson  — with  Alex- 
ander Hamilton— ot,  to  come  down  to  later  time^.  wuh 
Gamt>elta  ;  and  he  is  immeasurably  below  such  a  man  x* 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincutn  was  not  a  believer.  Gambetta 
was  an  atheist. 
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And  yet,  these  names  prove  nothing.  Instead  of  citing 
a  name,  and  saying  that  this  great  man — Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
for  instance — believed  in  our  doctrine,  it  is  far  better  to 
give  the  reasons  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  for  his  belief. 

Nearly  all  organizations  are  filled  with  snobbishness. 
Each  church  has  a  list  of  great  names,  and  the  members 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  stand  by  their  great  men. 

Why  is  idolatry  the  worst  of  sins  ?  Is  it  not  far  better 
to  worship  a  God  of  stone  than  a  God  who  threatens  to 
punish  in  eternal  flames  the  most  of  his  children  ?  If  you 
simply  mean  by  idolatry  a  false  conception  of  God,  you 
must  admit  that  no  finite  mind  can  have  a  true  conception 
of  God — and  you  must  admit  that  no  two  men  can  have  the 
same  false  conception  of  God,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
no  two  men  can  worship  identically  the  same  Deity.  Con- 
quently  they  are  all  idolaters. 

I  do  not  think  idolatry  the  worst  of  sins.  Cruelty  is  the 
worst  of  sins.  It  is  far  better  to  worship  a  false  God,  than 
to  injure  your  neighbor — far  better  to  bow  before  a 
monstrosity  of  stone,  than  to  enslave  your  fellow-men. 

Fifth.  I  am  glad  that  you  admit  that  a  bad  God  is 
worse  than  no  God.  If  so,  the  atheist  is  far  better  than 
the  believer  in  Jehovah,  and  far  better  than  the  believer  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ— because  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  none  but  a  bad  God  would  threaten  to  say  to  any 
human  soul,  "Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  So  that,  before  any 
Christian  can  be  better  than  an  atheist,  he  must  reform 
his  God. 

The  agnostic  does  not  simply  say,  "I  do  not  know." 
He  goes  another  step,  and  he  says,  with  great  emphasis, 
that  you  do  not  know.  He  insists  that  you  are  trading  on 
the  ignorance  of  others,  and  on  the  fear  of  others.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  saying  that  you  do  not  know, — he 
demonstrates  that  you  do  not  know,  and  he  drives  you 
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fran  tbc  fidd  of  fact— he  drires  ron  from  the  n 
Tduoo — be  drives  yon  from  Ibc  light,  into  the  daek 
coojeaure — into  the  world  of  drnms  and  sludowx 
compels  you  to  wy,  at  lut,  tbu  yoar  (aitb  faa*  so 
tioii  in  fact 

Voa  Hy  that  rcligioa  tells  as  that  "  life  is  a  ImUIc  «itt 
temptstion—tbe  resalt  is  ctcnuU  life  to  tbc  victors.' 

But  what  of  tbc  victims?  Did  jronf  God  create  tboc 
vkiims,  koowing  that  tbey  would  be  victims  ?  Did  Is 
deliberately  cbonge  the  clay  into  the  mao — loto  a  ha^ 
with  wants,  sairoundcd  by  diScaltics  and  irmpiatinM 
and  did  he  deliberately  surround  this  being  with  iim|<i 
tioni  that  be  knew  be  could  not  withstand. with  ofaaudw 
that  be  knew  be  could  not  overcome,  and  wbocn  be  haa> 
at  last  would  fall  a  victim  upon  (be  field  of  death  ?  Is  tbot 
no  hope  for  this  victim  t  No  remedy  for  this  "Bftrfkir  ^ 
yonr  GtMi  ?  Is  be  to  remain  s  victim  forever?  Is  k  mat 
bcner  to  have  no  God  than  such  a  God  ?  CooM  ifae  nitii 
tion  of  this  victim  be  rendered  worae  by  the  death  d  God  f 

Sixth.  Of  course  I  agree  with  yon  wbco  yua  say  ths 
character  is  worth  more  than  condition — that  life  ta  woBlb 
more  (ban  pUce.  Bat  I  do  not  >i;ree  «ith  you  wbeti  voa 
say  that  being — that  simple  existence — is  better  than  hap- 
piness. If  a  roan  is  not  happy,  it  is  far  better  not  to  be.  I 
utterly  dissent  from  your  philosophy  of  life.  From  z* 
standpoint.  I  do  not  understand  you  when  you  talk  aboQi 
self-denial.  I  can  imagine  a  being  of  such  charaL-tn,  thu 
certain  things  he  would  do  for  the  one  he  loved,  would  V» 
others  be  regarded  as  acts  of  self-denial,  but  they  cooli 
not  be  so  regarded  by  him.  In  these  acts  of  ao-callcd  tcl!- 
denial.  he  would  find  bis  highest  joy. 

This  pretence  that  to  do  ri^ht  is  to  carry  a  cross,  bat 
done  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  world.  Only 
those  who  do  wrong  carry  a  cross.  To  do  wrong  ts  tbc 
only  possible  self-denial. 


V 
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The  pulpit  has  always  been  saying  that^  although  the 
virtuous  and  good,  the  kind,  the  tender,  and  the  lovix^, 
may  have  a  very  bad  time  here,  yet  they  will  have  their 
reward  in  heaven — having  denied  themselves  the  pleasures 
of  sin,  the  ecstasies  of  crime,  they  will  be  made  happy  in  a 
world  hereafter ;  but  that  the  wicked,  who  have  enjoyed 
larceny,  and  rascality  in  all  its  forms,  will  be  punished 
hereafter. 

All  this  rests  upon  the  idea  that  man  should  sacrifice 
himself,  not  for  his  fellow-men,  but  for  God — that  he 
should  do  something  for  the  Almighty — that  he  should  go 
hungry  to  increase  the  happiness  of  heaven — that  he  should 
make  a  journey  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  with  dried  peas  in 
his  shoes ;  that  he  should  refuse  to  eat  meat  on  Friday ; 
that  he  should  say  so  many  prayers  before  retiring  to  rest ; 
that  he  should  do  something  that  he  hated  to  do,  in  order 
that  he  might  win  the  approbation  of  the  heavenly  powers. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  much  better  to  feed  the  hungry, 
than  to  starve  yourself. 

You  ask  me.  What  is  Christianity  ?  You  then  proceed 
to  partially  answer  your  own  question,  and  you  pick  out 
what  you  consider  the  best,  and  call  that  Christianity. 
But  you  have  given  only  one  side,  and  that  side  not  all  of 
it  good.  Why  did  you  not  give  the  other  side  of  Christi- 
anity— the  side  that  talks  of  eternal  flames,  of  the  worm 
that  dieth  not — the  side  that  denounces  the  investigator 
and  the  thinker — the  side  that  promises  an  eternal  reward  for 
credulity — the  side  that  tells  men  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  but  to  trust  absolutely  in  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence ? 

**  Within  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  faith 
in  his  resurrection  had  become  the  inspiration  of  the 
church."     I  ask  you,  Was  there  a  resurrection  ? 

What  advance  has  been  made  in  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call   the  doctrine  of  the    brotherhood   of   man,  through 
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the  instrumentality  of  the  church?     Was  there  ss  much 
dread  of  God  amon^  the  Pagans  as  there  has  been  among 

Christians? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  church  Is  a  conservator  of  civil- 
ization. It  sells  crime  on  credit,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
educator  of  good  will.  It  has  caused  more  war  than  all 
other  causes.  Neither  is  it  a  school  of  a  nobler  reverence 
and  faith.  The  church  has  not  turned  the  minds  of  men 
toward  principles  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth — it  has  de- 
stroyed the  foundation  of  justice.  It  does  not  minister 
comfort  at  the  coffin— it  fills  the  mourners  with  fear.  It 
has  never  preached  a  gospel  of  "  Peace  on  Earth  " — it  has 
never  preached  "Good  Will  toward  men." 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  when  you  say 
that:  "The  most  stalwart  anti-Roraani.sts  can  hardly  ques- 
tiou  that  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  abolished  by 
instantaneous  decree,  its  priests  banished  and  its  churches 
closed,  the  disaster  to  American  communities  would  be 
simply  awful  in  its  proportions,  if  not  irretrievable  in  its 
results." 

I  may  agree  with  you  in  this,  that  the  most  stalwart 
anti- Romanists  would  not  wish  to  have  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  abolished  by  tyranny,  and  its  priests  banished, 
and  its  churches  closed.  But  if  the  abolition  of  that  church 
could  be  produced  by  the  development  of  the  human  mind; 
and  if  its  priests,  instead  of  being  banished,  should  become 
good  and  useful  citizens,  and  were  in  favor  of  absolute 
liberty  uf  mind,  then  I  r-ay  that  there  would  be  no  disaster, 
but  a  very  wide  and  great  and  splendid  blessing.  The 
church  has  been  tlie  Centaur — not  Theseus  ;  the  church  has 
not  been  Ilercnles,  but  the  .serpent. 

So  I  believe  that  there  is  something  far  nobler  than 
loyalty  to  any  particular  man.  Loyalty  to  the  truth  as  we 
perceive  it — loyally  tu  our  duty  as  we  know  it— loyalty  to 
the   ideals   of    our   brain   and    heart  — is,    to   my   mind,    far 
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greater  and  far  nobler  than  loyalty  to  the  life  of  any  par- 
ticular man  or  God.  There  is  a  kind  of  slavery— a  kind  of 
abdication — for  any  man  to  take  any  other  man  as  his 
absolute  pattern  and  to  hold  him  up  as  the  perfection  of 
all  life,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  grovel  in  the  dust 
in  his  presence.  It  is  better  to  feel  that  the  springs  of 
action  are  within  yourself — that  you  are  poised  upon  your 
own  feet — and  that  you  look  at  the  world  with  your  own 
eyes,  and  follow  the  path  that  reason  shows. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  world  could  be  re-organized 
upon  the  simple  but  radical  principles  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  Neither  do  I  believe  that  this  sermon  was 
ever  delivered  by  one  man.  It  has  in  it  many  fragments 
that  I  imagine  were  dropped  from  many  mouths.  It  lacks 
coherence — it  lacks  form.  Some  of  the  sayings  are 
beautiful,  sublime  and  tender ;  and  others  seem  to  be  weak, 
contradictory  and  childish. 

Seventh.  I  do  not  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
faith  is  true,  or  not  I  say  distinctly  and  clearly,  that  I 
know  it  is  not  true.  I  admit  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  infinite  personality  or  not,  because  I  do  not 
know  that  my  mind  is  an  absolute  standard.  But  accord- 
ing to  my  mind,  there  is  no  such  personality  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  my  mind,  it  is  an  infinite  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
there  is  such  an  infinite  personality.  But  I  do  know 
something  of  human  nature;  I  do  know  a  little  of  the 
history  of  mankind ;  and  I  know  enough  to  know  that 
what  is  known  as  the  Christian  faith,  is  not  true.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  beyond  all  doubt  and  beyond  all  per- 
adventure,  that  all  miracles  are  falsehoods.  I  know  as 
well  as  I  know  that  I  live — that  others  live — that  what  you 
call  your  faith,  is  not  true. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  admit  that  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  not  essentials.    I  draw  my  conclusion  from  what  you 
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say:  "  I  have  not  in  this  paper  discussed  the  miracles,  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  partly  because  those 
topics,  in  my  opinion,  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in 
Christian  faith,  and  I  wish  to  consider  only  essentials." 
At  the  same  time,  you  tell  us  that,  "  On  historical  evidence, 
and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  I 
regard  as  historical  the  events  narrated  in  the  four  Gospels, 
ordinarily  regarded  as  miracles."  At  the  same  lime,  you 
say  that  you  fully  agree  with  me  that  the  order  of  nature 
has  never  been  violated  or  interrupted.  In  other  words, 
you  must  believe  that  all  these  so-called  miracles  were 
actually  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  or  facts  rather,  in 
nature. 

Eighth.  You  wonder  that  I  could  write  the  following : 
"  To  me  there  is  nothing  of  any  particular  value  in  the 
Pentateuch.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  line  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  calculated  to  make  a  human  being  better." 
You  then  call  my  attention  to  "  The  magnificent  Psalm  of 
Praise  to  the  Creator  with  which  Genesis  opens ;  to  the 
beautiful  legend  of  the  first  sin  and  its  fateful  conse- 
quences; the  inspiring  story  of  Abraham— the  first  self- 
exile  for  conscience  sake  ;  the  romantic  story  of  Joseph  the 
Peasant  boy  becoming  a  Prince,"  which  you  say  "would 
have  attraction  for  any  one  if  he  could  have  found  a  charm 
in,  for  example,  the  Legends  of  the  Round  Table." 

The  "  magnificent  Psalm  of  Praise  to  the  Creator  with 
which  Genesis  opens"  is  filled  with  magnificent  mistakes, 
and  is  utterly  absurd.  "The  beautiful  legend  of  the  first 
sin  and  its  fateful  consequences"  is  probably  the  most  con- 
temptible .story  that  was  ever  written,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  first  pair  by  Jehovah  is  unparalleled  in  the  cruelty  of 
despotic  governments.  According  to  this  infamous  ac- 
count, God  cursed  the  mothers  of  the  world,  and  added  to 
the  agonies  of  maternity.  Not  only  so.  but  he  made  woman 
B  slave,  and  man  something,  if  possible,  meaner— a  master. 
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I  must  confess  that  I  haye  very  little  admiration  for 
Abraham.     (Give  reasons.) 

So  far  as  Joseph  is  concerned,  let  me  give  you  the  history 
of  Joseph,— how  he  conspired  with  Pharaoh  to  enslave  the 
people  of  Egypt. 

You  seem  to  be  astonished  that  I  am  not  in  love  with  the 
character  of  Joseph,  as  pictured  in  the  Bible.  Let  me  tell 
you  who  Joseph  was. 

It  seems,  from  the  account,  that  Pharaoh  had  a  dream. 
None  of  his  wise  men  could  give  its  meaning.  He  applied 
to  Joseph,  and  Joseph,  having  been  enlightened  by  Jehovah, 
gave  the  meaning  of  the  dream  to  Pharaoh.  He  told  the 
king  that  there  would  be  in  Egypt  seven  years  of  great 
plenty,  and  after  these  seven  years  of  great  plenty,  there 
would  be  seven  years  of  famine,  and  that  the  famine  would 
consume  the  land.  Thereupon  Joseph  gave  to  Pharaoh 
some  advice.  First,  he  was  to  take  up  a  fifth  part  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  seven  plenteous  years — he  was  to 
gather  all  the  food  of  those  good  years,  and  lay  up  com, 
and  he  was  to  keep  this  food  in  the  cities.  This  food  w%s 
to  be  a  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
And  thereupon  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  **  Forasmuch  as 
God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  and 
wise  as  thou  art :  thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  accord- 
ing unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled :  only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  Joseph,  See  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 

We  are  further  informed  by  the  holy  writer,  that  in  the 
seven  plenteous  years  the  earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls, 
and  that  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  the  seven  years, 
which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in 
the  cities,  and  that  he  gathered  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
This  was  done  through  the  seven  plenteous  years.  Then 
commenced  the  years  of  dearth.  Then  the  people  of  Egypt 
became  hungry,  and  they  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread,  and 
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Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph.  The 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  Joseph  opened 
the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  There  was  no 
bread  in  the  land,  and  Egypt  fainted  by  reason  of  the 
famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was 
found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  by  the  sate  of  corn,  and  brought 
the  money  to  Pharaoh's  house.  After  a  time  the  money 
failed  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  came  unto 
Joseph  and  said,  "  Give  us  bread  ;  why  should  we  die  in  thy 
presence?  for  the  money  failetfa."  And  Joseph  said,  "Give 
your  cattle,  and  I  will  give  you  for  your  cattle,"  And  they 
brought  their  cattle  unto  Joseph,  and  he  gave  them  bread 
in  exchange  for  horses  and  flocks  and  herds,  and  be  fed 
them  with  bread  for  al!  their  cattle  for  that  year.  When 
the  year  was  ended,  they  came  unto  him  the  second  year, 
and  said,  "Our  money  is  spent,  our  cattle  are  gone,  naught 
is  left  but  our  bodies  and  our  lands."  And  they  said  to 
Jo.seph,  "Buy  us,  and  our  land,  for  bread,  and  we  and  onr 
land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh  ;  and  give  us  seed  that 
we  may  live  and  not  die,  that  the  land  be  not  desolate." 
And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh  ;  for 
the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine 
prevailed  over  them.  So  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.  Then 
Joseph  said  to  the  people,  "  I  have  bought  you  this  day,  and 
your  land  ;  lo.  here  is  seed  for  you.  and  ye  shall  sow  the 
land."  And  thereupon  the  people  said,  "Thou  hast  saved 
our  lives;  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants."  "And  Joseph 
iii;ide  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that 
I'liaraoh  should  have  the  fifth  part,  except  the  land  of  the 
priests  only,  -.vhuh  become  not  Pharaoh's." 

Yet  I  am  a.sked,  by  a  minister  of  (he  nineteenth  century, 
whether  it  is  possible  that  I  do  not  admire  the  character  of 
Joseph.  This  man  rcct.'ivod  information  from  God — and 
gave  that  information  to  Pharaoh,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
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impoyerish  and  enslave  a  nation.  This  man,  by  means  of 
intelligence  received  from  Jehovah,  took  from  the  people 
what  they  had,  and  compelled  them  at  last  to  sell  them- 
selves, their  wives  and  their  children,  and  to  become  in 
fact  bondmen  forever.  Yet  I  am  asked  by  the  successor 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  if  I  do  not  admire  the  infamous 
wretch  who  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime  recorded  in 
the  literature  of  the  world. 

So,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  you  speak  of 
Abraham  as  "a  self-exile  for  conscience  sake."  If  the 
king  of  England  had  told  one  of  his  favorites  that  if  he 
would  go  to  North  America  he  would  give  him  a  territory 
hundreds  of  miles  square,  and  would  defend  him  in  its 
possession,  and  that  he  there  might  build  up  an  empire, 
and  the  favorite  believed  the  king,  and  went,  would  you 
call  him  "a  self-exile  for  conscience  sake"? 

According  to  the  story  in  the  Bible,  the  Lord  promised 
Abraham  that  if  he  would  leave  his  country  and  kindred, 
he  would  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  would  bless  him,  and 
make  his  name  great,  that  he  would  bless  them  that  blessed 
Abraham,  and  that  he  would  curse  him  whom  Abraham 
cursed;  and  further,  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blest.  If  this  is  true,  would  you  call 
Abraham  ''  a  self-exile  for  conscience  sake"?  If  Abraham 
had  only  known  that  the  Lord  was  not  to  keep  his  promise, 
he  probably  would  have  remained  where  he  was — the  fact 
being,  that  every  promise  made  by  the  Lord  to  Abraham, 
was  broken. 

Do  you  think  that  Abraham  was  '*  a  self-exile  for  con* 
science  sake"  when  he  told  Sarah,  his  wife,  to  say  that 
she  was  his  sister — in  consequence  of  which  she  was  taken 
into  Pharaoh's  house,  and  by  reason  of  which  Pharaoh 
made  presents  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  man  servants  and 
maid  servants  to  Abraham  ?  What  would  you  call  such  a 
proceeding  now  ?    What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
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Reply  to  Archdeacon  Farrar.^ 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  in  the  opening  of  his  ar- 
ticle, in  a  burst  of  confidence,  takes  occasion  to  let 
the  world  know  how  perfectly  angelic  he  intends  to  be. 
He  pablicly  proclaims  that  he  can  criticise  the  arguments  of 
one  with  whom  he  disagrees,  without  resorting  to  invective, 
or  becoming  discourteous.  Does  he  call  attention  to  this 
because  most  theologians  are  hateful  and  ungentlemanly  ? 
Is  it  a  rare  thing  for  the  pious  to  be  candid  ?  Why  should  an 
Archdeacon  be  cruel,  or  even  ill-bred  ?  Yet,  in  the  very 
beginning,  the  Archdeacon  in  efiFect  says :  Behold,  I  show 
you  a  mystery — a  Christian  who  can  write  about  an  infidel, 
without  invective  and  without  brutality.  Is  it  then  so  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  love  their  enemies  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  when  speaking  of  unbelievers  who  have 
never  injured  them  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I 
read  the  proclamation  to  the  efiFect  that  the  writer  was  not 
to  use  invective,  and  was  to  be  guilty  of  no  discourtesy  ; 
but  on  reading  the  article,  and  finding  that  he  had  failed 
to  keep  his  promise,  I  was  not  surprised. 

It  is  an  old  habit  with  theologians  to  beat  the  living 
with  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  arguments  that  cannot  be 
answered  provoke  epithet. 

*  This  frmginent  (foaod  among  Col.  logenoiri  papen)  if  a  mere  oatlioe  of  a  ooo- 
templated  answer  to  Archdeacon  Parrar*s  article  in  the  North  American  Revtew, 
May,  1880,  eniiUed:  * '  A  few  Words  on  Col.  inferml.*  *  (47S| 
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This  apparcQtIy  self-evident  atatcmcnt  ■e^mm  to  i 
almost  tbc  ire  of  ihii  Arcbdeooon,  *od  for  tbe  ] 
of  abowlng  that  it  is  not  trac.  be  sutcs,  first,  that  "  tfavfint 
postulate  of  rrvelAtioa  U  tbat  it  appoUs  to  maa's  •{■ril:' 
second,  that  "  the  »titrit  is  a  sphere  of  betus  wbkk  tfaa»> 
ccnds  the  spherca  of  tbr  senaes  and  the  an 
third,  that  "if  a  man  denies  tbc  existence  of  ■  i 
intaitioo,  be  it  like  a  blind  man  criticistBg  colora^  or  >  darf 
mao  criticisiDs  barmotiieft: "  fanrlh,  ibat  "  rcvdatiaa  mi^ 
be  Judged  by  its  own  criteria;'*  and  fifth,  that  "BL  tlt^ 
draws  a  marked  diMinctton  between  the  spirit  of  iWmM 
«Dd  tbe  spirit  which  is  of  God, "  and  that  the  midc  Staitt 
said  that  "  the  nalnnil  man  rccetveth  not  the  thtncs  of  A* 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  fooIi^bncM  unto  him.  and  h- 
cannot  know  ihcm.  because  they  are  spiritually  discerae-i.  " 
Let  us  answer  these  objections  in  their  order 
I.  "The  first  postulate  of  revelation  is  thai  it  appeal*  ;■ 
man's  spirit."  What  does  the  Archdeacon  mean  Vv 
"spirit"?  A  man  says  that  he  has  received  a  revelaii-a 
from  God,  and  he  wishes  to  convince  another  man  tba;  he 
has  received  a  revelation  —  how  does  he  proceed  '  Doc^  ie 
appeal  to  the  man's  reason  *  Will  he  tell  him  the  cir\-nr=- 
staiiccs  under  which  he  received  the  revelation*  WiM  he 
tell  him  why  he  is  convinced  that  it  was  from  God  '  W:  1 
\hi-  Archdeacon  be  kind  enouch  lo  lell  how   the  »pirit  can 
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be  approached  passing  by  the  reason,  the  understanding, 
the  judgment  and  the  intellect  ?  If  the  Archdeacon  replies 
that  the  revelation  itself  will  bear  the  evidence  within 
itself,  what  then,  I  ask,  does  he  mean  by  the  word 
"evidence"?  Evidence  about  what?  Is  it  such  evidence 
as  satisfies  the  intelligence,  convinces  the  reason,  and  is  it 
in  conformity  with  the  known  facts  of  the  mind  ? 

It  may  be  said  by  the  Archdeacon  that  anything  that 
satisfies  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  spirit,  that  furnishes 
what  it  seems  by  nature  to  require,  is  of  supemattiral 
origin.  We  hear  music,  and  this  music  seems  to  satisfy 
the  desire  for  harmony — still,  no  one  argues,  from  that 
fact,  that  music  is  of  supernatural  origin.  It  may  satisfy 
a  want  in  the  brain — a  want  unknown  until  the  music  was 
heard — and  yet  we  all  agree  in  saying  that  music  has  been 
naturally  produced,  and  no  one  claims  that  Beethoven,  or 
Wagner,  was  inspired. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  things  that  satisfy  the  palate — 
of  statues,  of  paintings,  that  reveal  to  him  who  looks,  the 
existence  of  that  of  which  before  that  time  he  had  not  even 
dreamed.  Why  is  it  that  we  love  color — that  we  are 
pleased  with  harmonies,  or  with  a  succession  of  sounds 
rising  and  falling  at  measured  intervals  ?  No  one  would 
answer  this  question  by  saying  that  sculptors  and  painters 
and  musicians  were  inspired ;  neither  would  they  say  that 
the  first  postulate  of  art  is  that  it  appeals  to  man's  spirit, 
and  for  that  reason  the  rules  or  laws  of  probability  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  art. 

2.  That  "  the  spirit  is  a  sphere  of  being  which  transcends 
the  spheres  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding."  Let  us 
imagine  a  man  without  senses.  He  cannot  feel,  see,  hear, 
taste,  or  smell.  What  is  he  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  have  an  idea?  Would  such  a  man  have  a  spirit  to 
which  revelation  could  appeal,  or  would  there  be  locked  in 
the  dungeon  of  his  brain  a  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  a  ''  sphere 
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of  bdoK  which  traoKends  the  sphet 
the  nndenUnding"?    Aiimit  tbit  ia  the  [ 
the  macbiocry  it  life  goea  od— whttt  is  ba  i 

tftanimale  machine  F 

3.  That  "if  a  man  denies  the  very  existeocc  of  a  a 
intaliion,  he  in  like  a  blind  man  critlciAtng  calora.  m  a 
deaf  mnn  criticisinR  barinunies."  What  do  yoa  bmib  H 
"spirltaaltntuitioa'7  When  did  this  "apiritaal  imtmitutu' 
become  the  property  of  man — before,  or  after,  bittk?  b 
it  of  BUpenwtunl,  or  miraculoas.  origin,  and  ia  it  paamUm 
that  this  "  spiritaal  intaition"  ia  indrpendcot  of  the  bbs? 
Ia  it  based  upon  expcricacc }  Was  it  in  any  way  boaa  rf 
the  lenics,  or  of  the  eScct  of  nature  upon  the  brmi« — ite 
is  to  say,  of  things  seen,  or  beard,  or  touched?  Is 
'  spiriloal  InlnltioD  "  an  entity  i  If  man  caa  eziac  witkiM 
the  "  spiritual  intuition."  do  you  insist  that  the  "  tpirteail 
intultioo"  can  exiit  without  the  man? 

You  may  remember  that  Mr.  Locke  frequently  renurlnrf: 
"  Define  your  terms."  It  is  to  be  rrgrvttod  that  ta  lka 
htirry  o(  writing  your  article,  yon  forgot  to  give  ■■  cs. 
planation  of  "  spiritual  intuition." 

1  will  aI«o  take  the  IiIktIv  of  avkinc;  yon  how  a  blir** 
man  could  criticise  colors,  and  how  a  deaf  man  cixLi 
criticise  harmonies.  Pos-sibly  you  may  imagine  ihi: 
"spiritual  intuition"  can  take  cognizance  of  colors,  t.i 
well  as  of  liarm<tni<.s  Let  me  ask  ;  Why  cannot  a  Mia; 
man  criticise  cc)lors  *  Let  nic  answer  :  For  the  same  rruoo 
that  ,\rchik-acon  Farrar  can  tell  us  nothing  about  an  1= 
finite  personality. 

4  Tli.it  "  rcvi-lation  must  be  judged  by  its  own  cnieri* 
Suj'iKisf  the  Bible  had  taught  that  selfishness,  larceny  a».* 
miiriliT  were  virtues;  would  you  deny  its  inspiration* 
WuuIJ  not  your  denial  be  based  upon  a  conclusioo  that 
h.i  1  iH.t.-n  reached  by  your  reason  that  no  intelligrot  beia( 
tuulJ  have  beeu  its  author — that  no  good  beiog  coold,  by 
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any  possibility,  uphold  the  commission  of  such  crimes? 
In  that  case  would  you  be  guided  by  "  spiritual  intuition," 
or  by  your  reason? 

When  we  examine  the  claims  of  a  history — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  history  of  England,  or  of  America,  are  we  to 
decide  according  to  "spiritual  intuition,"  or  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  or  rules  of  probability  ?  Is  there  a  differ- 
ent  standard  for  a  history  written  in  Hebrew,  several  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  one  written  in  English  in  the  nine- 
teenth century?  If  a  history  should  now  be  written  in 
England,  in  which  the  most  miraculous  and  impossible 
things  should  be  related  as  facts,  and  if  I  should  deny  these 
alleged  facts,  would  you  consider  that  the  author  had  over- 
come my  denial  by  saying,  "history  must  be  judged  by  its 
own  criteria  "  ? 

5.  That  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  and  he 
cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
The  Archdeacon  admits  that  the  natural  man  cannot  know 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  because  they  are  not  naturally,  but 
spiritually,  discerned.  On  the  next  page  we  are  told,  that 
"the  truths  which  Agnostics  repudiate  have  been,  and  are, 
acknowledged  by  all  except  a  fraction  of  the  human  race." 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  large  majority  of  the  human 
race  are  natural ;  consequently,  the  statement  of  the  Arch- 
deacon contradicts  the  statement  of  St.  Paul.  The  Arch- 
deacon insists  that  all  except  a  fraction  of  the  human  race 
acknowledge  the  truths  which  Agnostics  repudiate,  and 
they  must  acknowledge  them  because  they  are  by  them 
spiritually  discerned ;  and  yet,  St.  Paul  says  that  this  is 
impossible,  and  insists  that  "the  natural  man  cannot  know 
the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  harmonize  the  statement  of  the 
Archdeacon  and  the  S^Ut,  and  that  is,  by    saying  that 
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oeuir  All  of  the  hnraan  race  are  aoiutBrml,  and  ttntt  ^^ 
•  small  fraction  arc  natarat,  and  that  the  aatmtl  hmoiam^ 
men  wbo  are  natural,  are  Agno«tics,  and  only  < 
accept  what  tbe  Archdeacon  calls  "  troths  "  are  i 
to  nch  a  degree  that  tbcy  cao  discern  sptritOAj  Ihia 

Upon  this  subject,  the  last  Ihin^  to  which  the  , 
deacon  appeals,  are  the  very  things  that  he,  at  Ant,  HIB^ 
repudiated.  He  asks,  "Are  we  contempt noasly  to  r|M 
the  witness  of  innnmerable  multitodes  of  the  good  Mi 
wise,  that — with  a  spiritual  reality  more  coariaoag  ■ 
them  than  tbe  material  evidences  which  coavcrtad  te 
apostles— they  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  their  handa  Wm 
handled  the  "Word  of  Life"?  Thus  at  last  tba  AgA- 
deacon  appeAls  to  the  evidences  o(  the   fr"fTM. 


IL 

THE  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  following 
statement :  There  is  no  subject,  and  can  be  none,  can- 
eeming  which  any  human  being  is  under  any  obligation  to 
believe  without  evidence. 

One  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  for- 
mulate an  objection  to  this  statement  What  is  or  is  not 
evidence,  depends  upon  the  mind  to  which  it  is  presented. 
There  is  no  possible  "  insinuation  "  in  this  statement,  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  is  nothing  sinister  in  it,  any  more 
than  there  would  be  in  the  statement  that  twice  five  are 
ten.  How  did  it  happen  to  occur  to  the  Archdeacon  that 
when  I  spoke  of  believing  without  evidence,  I  referred  to 
all  people  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  that 
I  intended  to  say  *'  that  one-third  of  the  world's  inhabitants 
had  embraced  the  faith  of  Christians  without  evidence"? 

Certain  things  may  convince  one  mind  and  utterly  fail 
to  convince  others.  Undoubtedly  the  persons  who  have 
believed  in  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  have  had  what  was 
sufficient  evidence  for  them.  All  I  said  was,  that ''  there 
is  no  subject,  and  can  be  none,  concerning  which  any  human 
being  is  under  any  obligation  to  believe  without  evidence." 
Does  the  Archdeacon  insist  that  there  is  an  obligation 
resting  on  any  human  mind  to  believe  without  evidence  ? 
Is  he  willing  to  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  there  is  an 
obligation  resting  upon  the  minds  of  men  to  believe  con- 
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trary  to  evidence?  If  oii«  ts  aadtr  oblii^atiaa  to  bcfint 
without  evidence,  it  is  just  u  reuouble  to  ssj  that  fas  m 
anilcr  obligation  to  believe  in  spite  of  evidmce.  VW 
docs  the  word  "  evidence  "  mean  ?  A  man  in  wboac  ^im- 
esty  I  have  great  confidence,  tells  me  that  he  jaw  a  4arf 
man  raised  to  life.  I  do  not  believe  him.  Wbj  f  B» 
statement  ts  not  evidence  to  my  mind.  Why  t  T>f  »i>"  a 
contradicts  all  of  my  ex|>erience.  and,  as  I  bcUsrc,  tbr  cs- 
perience  of  the  intelligent  world. 

No  one  pr«1eni]s  that  "  ooe-tbird  of  the  world's  inh»ts> 
taots  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Christians  wltbovt  evi- 
dence"—that  is,  that  all  ChrtMiaos  have  embraced  ifee 
faith  without  evidence.  In  the  olden  time,  when  hoadfate 
of  thonianda  of  men  were  givrn  their  chtuce  till  an  11  W 
ing  mordered  and  baptized,  they  generally  accepted  b^Ci^ 
— probably  they  accepted  Christianity  without  criticaDr 
examining  the  evidence. 

Is  it  historically  absord  that  mllliana  of  people  hen  ha- 
lieved  in  systems  of  religion  without  evidence  f  Thniiwafc 
of  millions  ha%*e  believed  that  Mohammed  waaa  pnpbolaf 
God.  And  not  only  so,  but  have  believed  In  his  mirirnhiat 
power.  Did  thcv  believe  withoot  evidence?  Is  it  hb- 
torically  absurd  to  say  th.it  Mohammed  J 11  i--.[U  is  l)a,*<-'  u;.  : 
mistake  ?  What  shall  wt-  say  of  the  followers  of  Bu  1  Izx. 
who  far  oiiimimbor  the  followers  of  ChrUl  >  Have  ihcf 
believed  without  cvideiici:  ?  .\iul  is  it  historically  ab*a:; 
to  say  that  our  aiiCL—l'irs  of  a  ftw  humiri-d  years  iga  wrr- 
as  crcluloiis  as  the  discipk-s  of  Itu.Klha  ?  Is  it  not  tru; 
that  the  s.imc  >;eiiikoR-ii  who  Ulicved  thoroughly  13  ill 
tho  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  also  Ulicve-i  tic 
world  to  Ih:  flat,  and  were  i>er(i.vtly  s.iti--fieJ  th.U  i:ie  >■-;  = 
made  its  dailv  joiiriiey  around  the  earth  >  Did  ihc>  hi-,  e 
any  evidence  ?  Is  it  historically  absurd  to  say  thai  tiicy 
believed  without  evidence  ? 


Ill, 

Neither  is  there  any  intelligent  being  who  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  flattered  by  the  exercise  of  ignorant  credulity. 

THE  Archdeacon  asks  what  I  "  gain  by  stigmatizing  as 
ignorant  credulity  that  inspired,  inspiring,  invincible 
conviction — the  formative  principle  of  noble  efforts  and 
self-sacrificing  lives,  which  at  this  moment,  as  during  all 
the  long  millenniums  of  the  past,  has  been  held  not  only  by 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous,  but  by  those  whom  all  the 
ages  have  regarded  as  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  gifted  of  mankind  ?  *' 

Does  the  Archdeacon  deny  that  credulity  is  ignorant  ? 
In  this  connection,  what  does  the  word  "  credulity  "  mean  ? 
It  means  that  condition  or  state  of  the  mind  in  which  the 
impossible,  or  the  absurd,  is  accepted  as  true.  Is  not  such 
credulity  ignorant?  Do  we  speak  of  wise  credulity — of 
intelligent  credulity  ?  We  may  say  theological  credulity,  or 
Christian  credulity,  but  certainly  not  intelligent  credulity. 
Is  the  flattery  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous — the  flattery 
being  based  upon  that  which  ignorance  and  credulity  have 
accepted — acceptable  to  any  intelligent  being  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  can  flatter  God  by  pretending  to  believe,  or 
by  believing,  that  which  is  repugnant  to  reason,  that  which 
upon  examination  is  seen  to  be  absurd  ?  The  Archdeacon 
admits  that  God  cannot  possibly  be  so  flattered.  If,  then,  he 
agrees  with  my  statement,  why  endeavor  to  controvert  it  ? 

(48S) 


The  man  who  without  prejudice  reads  and  understands  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  will  cease  to  be  an  orthodox 
Christian. 

THE  Archdeacon  says  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  imagine 
what  my  definition  of  an  orthodox  Christian  is.  I 
will  use  his  own  language  to  express  my  definition.  "  By 
an  orthodox  Christian  I  mean  one  who  believes  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  I  also  believe  that 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church  must  be  judged  by 
her  universal  formulae,  not  by  the  opinions  of  this  or  that 
theologian,  however  eminent,  or  even  of  any  number  of 
theologians,  unless  the  church  has  stamped  them  with  the 
sanction  of  her  formal  and  distinct  acceptance." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Archdeacon  himself,  and  I 
accept  it  as  a  definition  of  orthodoxy.  With  this  definition 
in  mind,  I  say  that  the  man  who  without  prejudice  reads 
and  understands  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  cease  to 
be  an  orthodox  Christian.  By  "prejudice,"  I  mean  the 
tendencies  and  trends  given  to  his  mind  by  heredity,  by 
education,  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  entering  into  the 
life  of  man.  We  know  how  children  are  poisoned  in  the 
cradle,  how  they  are  deformed  in  the  Sunday  School,  how 
they  are  misled  by  the  pulpit.  And  we  know  how  number- 
less interests  unite  and  conspire  to  prevent  the  individual 
soul  from  examining  for  itself.     We  know  that  nearly  all 
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rewards  are  in  the  hands  of  Superstition — that  she  holds 
the  sweet  wreath,  and  that  her  hands  lead  the  applause  of 
what  is  called  the  civilized  world.  We  know  how  many 
men  give  up  their  mental  independence  for  the  sake  of  pelf 
and  power.  We  know  the  influence  of  mothers  and  fathers 
— of  Church  and  State — of  Faith  and  Fashion.  All  these 
influences  produce  in  honest  minds  what  may  be  known  as 
prejudice, — in  other  minds,  what  may  be  known  as 
hypocrisy. 

It  is  hardly  worth  my  while'  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
students  of  Holy  Writ  "  who,"  the  Archdeacon  was  polite 
enough  to  say,  "  know  ten  thousand  times  more  of  the 
Scriptures "  than  I  do.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a 
gratuitous  assertion,  and  one  that  does  not  tend  to  throw 
the  slightest  ray  of  light  on  any  matter  in  controversy. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  it  was  my  "  point "  to  say  that  all 
people  are  prejudiced,  merely  because  they  believe  in  God ; 
it  was  my  point  to  say  that  no  man  can  read  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament,  without  prejudice,  and  believe  them ; 
it  was  my  point  to  say  that  no  man  can  read  many  of  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  laws  said  to  have  been  given  by  God 
himself,  and  yet  believe, — unless  he  was  prejudiced, — that 
these  laws  were  divinely  given. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  there  is  now  beneath  the  cope 
of  heaven  an  intelligent  man,  without  prejudice,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 


The  intelligent  man  who  investigates  the  religion  of  any 
country^  without  fear  and  without  prejudice^  will  not  and 
cannot  be  a  believer, 

IN  answering  this  statement  the  Archdeacon  says: 
'*  Argal,  every  believer  in  any  religion  is  either  an 
incompetent  idiot,  or  coward — with  a  dash  of  prejudice." 

I  hardly  know  what  the  gentleman  means  by  an 
"  incompetent  idiot,"  as  I  know  of  no  competent  ones.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  say  that  believers  in  religion  are 
idiots  or  cowards.  I  did  not  mean,  by  using  the  word 
**  fear,"  to  say  that  persons  actuated  by  fear  are  cowards. 
That  was  not  in  my  mind.  By  '*  fear,"  I  intended  to  con- 
vey that  fear  commonly  called  awe,  or  superstition, — that 
is  to  say,  fear  of  the  supernatural, — fear  of  the  gods — fear 
of  punishment  in  another  world — fear  of  some  Supreme 
Being ;  not  fear  of  some  other  man — not  the  fear  that  is 
branded  with  cowardice.  And,  of  course,  the  Archdeacon 
perfectly  understood  my  meaning;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
give  another  meaning  in  order  to  make  the  appearance  of 
an  answer  possible. 

By  "prejudice,"  I  mean  that  state  of  mind  that  accepts 
the  false  for  the  true.  All  prejudice  is  honest.  And  the 
probability  is,  that  all  men  are  more  or  less  prejudiced  on 
some  subject.  But  on  that  account  I  do  not  call  them 
"  incompetent  idiots,  or  cowards,  with  a  dash  of  prejudice." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Archdeacon  himself  believes 
that  all   Mahommcdans  are   prejudiced,  and   that   they  are 
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actuated  more  or  less  by  fear,  inculcated  by  their  parents 
and  by  society  at  large.  Neither  have  I  any  doubt  that  he 
regards  all  Catholics  as  prejudiced,  and  believes  that  they 
are  governed  more  or  less  by  fear.  It  is  no  answer  to 
what  I  have  said  for  the  Archdeacon  to  say  that  **  others 
have  studied  every  form  of  religion  with  infinitely  greater 
power  than  I  have  done."  This  is  a  personality  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  no  argument 
to  repeat  a  list  of  names.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  the  theo- 
logians to  use  names  instead  of  arguments — to  appeal  to 
persons  instead  of  principles — to  rest  their  case  upon  the 
views  of  kings  and  nobles  and  others  who  pretend  eminence 
in  some  department  of  human  learning  or  ignorance,  rather 
than  on  human  knowledge. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  old  against  the  new,  and  on 
this  appeal  the  old  must  of  necessity  have  the  advantage. 
When  some  man  announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  truth, 
or  of  some  great  fact  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the 
learned,  it  is  easy  to  overwhelm  him  with  names.  There  is 
but  one  name  on  his  side — that  is  to  say,  his  own.  All 
others  who  are  living,  and  the  dead,  are  on  the  other  side. 
And  if  this  argument  is  good,  it  ought  to  have  ended  all 
progress  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  If  this  argument 
is  conclusive,  the  first  man  would  have  had  freedom  of 
opinion;  the  second  man  would  have  stood  an  equal 
chance ;  but  if  the  third  man  differed  from  the  other  two, 
he  would  have  been  gone.  Yet  this  is  the  argument  of  the 
church.  They  say  to  every  man  who  advances  something 
new :  Are  you  greater  than  the  dead  ?  The  man  who  is 
right  is  generally  modest.  Men  in  the  wrong,  as  a 
rule,  are  arrogant;  and  arrogance  is  generally  in  the 
majority. 

The  Archdeacon  appeals  to  certain  names  to  show  that  I 
am  wrong.  In  order  for  this  argument  to  be  good — that 
is  to  say,  to  be  honest — he  should  agree  with  all  the 
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opinions  of  the  men  whose  names  he  gives.  He  shows,  or 
endeavors  to  show,  that  I  am  wrong,  because  I  do  not 
agree  with  St.  Augustine.  Does  the  Archdeacon  agree 
with  St.  Augustine?  Does  he  now  believe  that  the  bones 
of  a  saint  were  taken  to  Hippo — that  being  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Augustine — and  that  five  corpses,  having  been 
touched  with  these  bones,  were  raised  to  life  ?  Does  he 
believe  that  a  demoniac,  on  being  touched  with  one  of 
these  bones,  was  relieved  of  a  multitude  of  devils,  and  that 
these  devils  then  and  there  testified  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  bones,  not  only,  but  told  the  hearers  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  true  ?  Does  the  Archdeacon  agree  with 
St.  Augustine  that  over  seventy  miracles  were  performed 
with  these  bones,  and  that  in  a  neighboring  town  many 
hundreds  of  miracles  were  performed?  Does  he  agree 
with  St.  Augustine  in  his  estimate  of  women — placing 
them  on  a  par  with  beasts? 

I  admit  that  St.  Augustine  had  great  influence  with  the 
people  of  his  day — but  what  people?  I  admit  also  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  begging  brotherhood — that  he 
organized  mendicancy — and  that  he  most  cheerfully  lived 
on  the  labor  of  others. 

If  St.  Augustine  lived  now  he  would  be  the  inmate  of  an 
asylum.  This  same  St.  Augustine  believed  that  the  fire  of 
liell  was  material^that  the  body  itself  having  influenced 
the  soul  to  sin,  would  be  burned  forever,  and  that  God  by 
a  perpetual  miracle  would  save  the  body  from  being 
annihilated  and  devoured  in  those  eternal  flames. 

Let  me  ask  the  Archdeacon  a  question :  Do  you  agree 
with  St.  Augustine?  If  you  do  not,  do  you  claim  to  be  a 
greater  man?  Is  "your  mole-hill  higher  than  his 
Dhawalagiri"?  Are  you  looking  down  upon  him  from 
the  altitude  of  your  own  inferiority  ? 

Precisely  the  same  could  be  said  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
Archdeacon   appeals   to   Charlemagne,   one  of    the   great 
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generals  of  the  world — a  man  who  in  his  time  shed  rivers 
of  blood,  and  who  on  one  occasion  massacred  over  four 
thousand  helpless  prisoners — a  Christian  gentleman  who 
had,  I  think,  about  nine  wives,  and  was  the  supposed  father 
of  some  twenty  children.  This  same  Charlemagne  had 
laws  against  polygamy,  and  yet  practiced  it  himself.  Are 
we  under  the  same  obligation  to  share  his  vices  as  his 
views?  It  is  wonderful  how  the  church  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  the  so-called  great — how  it  has  endeavored  to  get 
certificates  from  kings  and  queens,  from  successful  sol- 
diers and  statesmen,  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  and  the  moral 
character  of  Christ !  How  the  saints  have  crawled  in  the 
dust  before  the  slayers  of  mankind !  Think  of  proving 
the  religion  of  love  and  forgiveness  by  Charlemagne  and 
Napoleon  ! 

An  appeal  is  also  made  to  Roger  Bacon.  Yet  this  man 
attained  all  his  eminence  by  going  contrary  to  the  opinions 
and  teachings  of  the  church.  In  his  time,  it  was  matter 
of  congratulation  that  you  knew  nothing  of  secular  things. 
He  was  a  student  of  Nature,  an  investigator,  and  by  the 
very  construction  of  his  mind  was  opposed  to  the  methods 
of  Catholicism. 

Copernicus  was  an  astronomer,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
get  his  astronomy  from  the  church,  nor  from  General 
Joshua,  nor  from  the  story  of  the  Jewish  king  for  whose 
benefit  the  sun  was  turned  back  in  heaven  ten  degrees. 

Neither  did  Kepler  find  his  three  laws  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  nor  were  they  the  utterances  of  Jehovah  on 
Mount  Sinai.  He  did  not  make  his  discoveries  because  he 
was  a  Christian  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  fact. 

As  to  Lord  Bacon,  let  me  ask,  are  you  willing  to  accept 
his  ideas?  If  not,  why  do  you  quote  his  name?  Am  I 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  Bacon  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  not  in  matters  of  science  ?  Bacon  denied  the  Copemi- 
can  system,  and  died  a  believer  in  the  Ptolemaic— died  be- 
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\ieving  that  the  earth  is  stationar>'  and  that  the  sun  and 
stars  move  around  it  as  a  center.  Do  you  agree  with 
Bacon  ?  If  not,  do  you  pretend  that  your  mind  is  greater  ? 
Would  it  be  fair  for  a  believer  in  Bacon  to  denounce  you 
as  an  egotist  and  charge  you  with  "  obstreperonsness  "  be- 
cause you  merely  suggested  that  Mr,  Bacon  was  a  little  off 
in  his  astronomical  opinions  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  you 
have  furnished  the  cord  for  me  to  tie  your  hands  behind 
you? 

I  do  not  know  how  you  ascertained  that  Shakespeare 
was  what  you  call  a  believer.  Substantially  all  that  we 
know  of  Shakespeare  is  found  in  what  we  know  as  his 
"  works  "  All  else  can  be  read  in  one  minute.  May  I  ask, 
how  you  know  that  Shakespeare  was  a  believer?  Do  you 
prove  it  by  the  words  he  put  in  the  mouths  of  his  char- 
acters ?  If  so,  you  can  prove  that  he  was  anything,  noth- 
ing, and  everything.  Have  you  literary  bread  to  eat 
that  I  know  not  of  ?  Whether  Dante  was,  or  was  not,  a 
Christian,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired him  for  one  thing:  he  had  the  courage  to  see  a  pope 
in  he)I. 

Probably  you  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  Milton — es- 
pecially in  his  opinion  that  marriage  had  better  be  by  con- 
tract, for  a  limited  time.  And  if  you  disagree  with  Milton 
ou  this  point,  do  you  thereby  pretend  to  say  that  you 
could  liavc  written  a  better  poem  than  Paradise  Lost  ? 

So  Ni:\vt(»i  iM  sujipiiseil  to  have  been  a  Trinitarian,  And 
yt't  ii  is  s,ii.l  ih.il,  :iftL-r  his  death,  tliere  was  found  an 
articli',  whicli  li.id  been  published  by  him  in  Holland, 
a-ain-t  tlie  do-ma  of  llic  Trinity. 

After  all,  it  is  quite  dilhcult  to  find  out  what  the  great 
men  li;ive  beliL-ved.  TJity  Jiave  been  actuated  by  so  many 
unknown  motives:  (hey  h.u-e  wished  for  place  ;  they  have 
desired  to  be  .-Vrcluleacons,  liisliops.  Cardinals,  Popes ; 
their  material  interests  hsve  sometimes  interfered  with  the 
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expression  of  their  thoughts.  Most  of  the  men  to  whom 
you  have  alluded  lived  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  con- 
trolled by  what  may  be  called  a  Christian  mob — when  the 
expression  of  an  honest  thought  would  have  cost  the  life  of 
the  one  who  expressed  it — when  the  followers  of  Christ 
were  ready  with  sword  and  fagot  to  exterminate  philosophy 
and  liberty  from  the  world. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  believe 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  of  the  talk- 
ing serpent,  because  "  Whewell  had  an  encyclopaedic  range 
of  knowledge"?  Must  we  believe  that  Joshua  stopped  the 
sun,  because  Faraday  was  "the  most  eminent  man  of 
science  of  his  day"?  Shall  we  believe  the  story  of  the 
fiery  furnace,  because  "Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Society" — had  "rare  mathematical  genius" — 
so  rare  that  he  was  actually  "  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey"?  Shall  we  believe  that  Jonah  spent  three  days 
and  nights  in  the  inside  of  a  whale  because  ''Professor 
Clark  Maxwell's  death  was  mourned  by  all "  ? 

Are  we  under  any  obligation  to  believe  that  an  infinite 
God  sent  two  she  bears  to  tear  forty  children  in  pieces  be- 
cause they  laughed  at  a  prophet  without  hair  ?  Must  we 
believe  this  because  "Sir  Gabriel  Stokes  is  the  living  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Churchman"  besides? 
Are  we  bound  to  believe  that  Daniel  spent  one  of  the  hap- 
piest evenings  of  his  life  in  the  lion's  den,  because  "  Sir 
William  Dawson  of  Canada,  two  years  ago,  presided  over 
the  British  Association"?  And  must  we  believe  in  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt,  including  the  lice,  because  "Professor 
Max  Miiller  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  favor  of  Christian  missions"?  Possibly  he  wanted  mis- 
sionaries to  visit  heathen  lands  so  that  they  could  see  the 
difference  for  themselves  between  theory  and  practice,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Christian  religion. 

Must  we  believe  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament — the 
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casting  out  of  devils^because  "  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Browning  stand  far  above  all  other  poets  of  this  generation 
in  England,"  or  because  "  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell 
and  Whiltier "  occupy  the  same  position  in  America? 
Must  we  admit  that  devils  entered  into  swine  because 
"Bancroft  and  Parkman  are  the  leading  prose  writers  of 
America"— which  I  take  this  occasion  to  deny? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  time  the  Archdeacon  will 
read  that  portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  in  which  he 
gives  the  account  of  how  the  soldiers,  commonly  called 
Hessians,  were  raised  by  the  British  Government  during 
the  American   Revolution. 

These  poor  wretches  were  sold  at  so  much  apiece.  For 
everyone  that  was  killed,  so  much  was  paid,  and  for  everj- 
one  that  was  wounded  a  certain  amount  was  given.  Mr. 
Bancroft  tells  us  that  God  was  not  satisfied  with  this  busi- 
ness, and  although  he  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  to  save 
the  poor  soldiers,  he  did  visit  the  petty  tyrants  who 
made  the  bargains  with  his  wrath.  I  remember  that  as  a 
punishment  to  one  of  these,  his  wife  was  induced  to  leave 
him  ;  another  one  died  a  good  many  years  afterwards  ;  and 
several  of  them  had  exceedingly  bad  luck. 

After  reading  this  philosophic  dissertation  on  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence.  I  doubt  if  the  Archdeacon  will  still  re- 
main of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Bancroft  is  one  of  the  leading 
prose  writers  of  America.  If  the  Archdeacon  will  read 
a  few  of  the  sermons  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  essays  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  if  he  will  read  the  life  of  Voltaire 
by  James  Parton,  he  may  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  great 
prose  writers  of  America. 

My  argument  against  miracles  is  answered  by  reference 
to  "  Dr.  Lightfoot,  a  man  of  such  immense  learning  that  he 
became  the  equal  of  his  successor  Dr.  Westcott."  And 
when  I  say  that  there  are  errors  and  imperfections  in  the 
Bible,  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Westcott "  investigated  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion  and  its  earliest  documents  au  fond,  and  was 
an  orthodox  believer."  Of  course  the  Archdeacon  knows 
that  no  one  now  knows  who  wrote  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  He  knows  that  no  one  now  lives  who  ever  saw  one 
of  the  original  manuscripts,  and  that  no  one  now  lives  who 
ever  saw  anybody  who  had  seen  anybody  who  had  seen  an 
original  manuacript. 


Is  it  possible   for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  an  infinite 

personality  f 

THE  Archdeacon  says  that  it  is,  and  yet  in  the  same 
article  he  quotes  the  following  from  Job :  "  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? "  "It  is  as  high  as 
Heaven;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  Hell;  what 
canst  thou  know  ?  "  And  immediately  after  making  these 
quotations,  the  Archdeacon  takes  the  ground  of  the  ag- 
nostic, and  says,  "  with  the  wise  ancient  Rabbis,  we  learn  to 
say,  /  do  not  know^ 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  any  other  human  be- 
ing cannot  conceive;  but  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  my 
mind  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  personality — of  an  in- 
finite Ego. 

Man  is  conscious  of  his  individuality.  Man  has  wants. 
A  multitude  of  things  in  nature  seems  to  work  against  him  ; 
and  others  seem  to  be  favorable  to  him.  There  is  conflict 
between  him  and  nature.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  he 
says  "  I." 

If  man  had  no  wants — if  there  were  no  conflict  between 
him  and  any  other  being,  or  any  other  thing,  he  could  not 
say  "  I  " — that  is  to  say,  he  could  not  be  conscious  of  per- 
sonality. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  infinite  personality  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  ^^^ 


VII. 

THE  same  line  of  argument  applies  to  the  next  statement 
that  is  criticised  by  the  Archdeacon :  Can  ike  human 
mind  conceive  a  beginningUss  being  f 

Vfe  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter,  bnt  we  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  beginningless  being.  We  say,  or 
some  say,  that  matter  is  eternal,  because  the  human  mind 
cannot  conceive  of  its  commencing.  Now,  if  we  knew  of 
the  existence  of  an  Infinite  Being,  we  could  not  conceive  of 
his  commencing.  But  we  know  of  no  such  being.  We  do 
know  of  the  existence  of  matter ;  and  my  mind  is  so,  that 
I  cannot  conceive  of  that  matter  having  been  created  by  a 
beginningless  being.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  a  be- 
ginningless being,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  and  it  is 
beyond  my  power  to  conceive  of  such  a  being. 

The  Archdeacon  also  says  that  "  space  is  quite  as  impos- 
sible to  conceive  as  God."  But  nobody  pretends  to  love 
space — no  one  gives  intention  and  will  to  space — no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  builds  altars  or  temples  to  space.  Now,  if 
God  is  as  inconceivable  as  space,  why  should  we  pray  to 
God? 

The  Archdeacon,  however,  after  quoting  Sir  William 
Hamilton  as  to;  the  inconceivability  of  space  as  absolute  or 
infinite,  takes  occasion  to  say  that  "  space  is  an  entity.'* 
May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  how  he  knows  that  space  is  an 
entity  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conception  of  infinite 
space  is  a  necessity  of  the  mind,  the  same  as  eternity  is  a 
necessity  of  the  mind«  (loa) 


VIII. 

THE  next  sentence  or  statement  to  which  the  Arch- 
deacon objects  is  as  follows : 

He  who  cannot  harmonize  the  cruelties  of  the  Bible  with 
the  goodness  of  Jehovah^  cannot  harmonize  the  cruelties  of 
Nature  with  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  a  supposed  Deity. 
He  will  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  pestilence  and 
famine^  for  earthquake  and  storm,  for  slavery,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  the  strong  over  the  weak. 

One  objection  that  he  urges  to  this  statement  is  that  St. 
Paul  had  made  a  stronger  one  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Archdeacon  however  insists  that  "  a  world  without  a  con- 
tingency, or  an  agony,  could  have  had  no  hero  and  no 
saint,"  and  that  "science  enables  us  to  demonstrate  that 
much  of  the  apparent  misery  and  anguish  is  transitory  and 
even  phantasmal ;  that  many  of  the  seeming  forces  of 
destruction  are  overruled  to  ends  of  beneficence ;  that  most 
of  man's  disease  and  anguish  is  due  to  his  own  sin  and  folly 
and  wilfulness." 

I  will  not  say  that  these  things  have  been  said  before,  but 
I  will  say  that  they  have  been  answered  before.  The  idea 
that  the  world  is  a  school  in  which  character  is  formed  and 
in  which  men  are  educated  is  very  old.  If.  however,  the 
world  is  a  school,  and  there  is  trouble  and  misfortune,  and 
the  object  is  to  create  character — that  is  to  say,  to  produce 
heroes  and  saints — then  the  question  arises,  what  becomes 
of  those   who  die  in   infancy  ?     They   are  left  without  the 
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means  of  education.  Are  they  to  remain  forever  without 
character  ?  Or  is  there  some  other  world  of  suffering  and 
sorrow? 

Is  it  possible  to  form  character  in  heaven?  How  did 
the  angels  become  good?  How  do  you  account  for  the 
justice  of  God  ?  Did  he  attain  character  through  struggle 
and  suffering? 

What  would  you  say  of  a  school  teacher  who  should 
kill  one-third  of  the  children  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  ?  And  what  can  you  say  of  God, — if  this  world  is 
a  school, — who  allows  a  large  per  cent,  of  his  children 
to  die  in  infancy— consequently  without  education — there- 
fore, without  character  ? 

If  the  world  is  the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
why  is  the  Christian  Church  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
make  it  better ;  or,  rather,  in  an  effort  to  change  it  ?  Why 
not  leave  it  as  an  infinite  God  made  it  ? 

Is  it  true  that  most  of  man's  diseases  are  due  to  his  own 
sin  and  folly  and  wilfulness  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  no  matter 
how  good  men  are  they  must  die,  and  will  they  not  die  of 
diseases  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  wickedness  of  man  has  created 
the  microbe?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sinfulness  of  man 
created  the  countless  enemies  of  human  life  that  lurk  in  air 
and  water  and  food  ?  Certainly  the  wickedness  of  man  has 
had  very  little  influence  on  tornadoes,  earthquakes  and 
floods.  Is  it  true  that  **  the  signature  of  beauty  with  which 
God  has  stamped  the  visible  world — alike  in  the  sky  and 
on  the  earth — alike  in  the  majestic  phenomena  of  an  intel- 
ligent creation  and  in  its  humblest  and  most  microscopic 
production — is  a  perpetual  proof  that  God  is  a  God  of 
love"? 

Let  us  see.  The  scientists  tell  us  that  there  is  a  little 
microscopic  animal,  one  who  is  very  particular  about  his 
food— so  particular,  that  he  prefers  to  all  other  things  the 
optic  nerve,  and  after  he  has  succeeded  in  destroying  that 
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nerve  and  covering  tlie  eye  with  the  mask  of  blindness,  he 
has  intelligence  enough  to  bore  his  way  through  the  bones 
of  the  nose  in  search  of  the  other  optic  neire.  Is  it  not 
somewhat  difficult  to  discover  "  the  signature  of  beauty  with 
which  God  has  stamped  "  this  animal  ?  For  my  part,  I  see  but 
little  beauty  in  poisonous  serpents,  in  man-eating  sharks, 
in  crocodiles,  in  alligators.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  gaze  with  admiration  upou  a  cancer.  Think,  for  a 
moment,  of  a  God  ingenious  enough  and  good  enough  to 
feed  a  cancer  with  the  quivering  flesh  of  a  human  being, 
aud  to  give  for  the  sustenance  of  that  cancer  the  life  of  a 
mother. 

It  is  well  enough  to  speak  of  "the  myriad  voices  of 
nature  in  their  mirth  and  sweetness,"  and  it  is  also  well 
enough  to  think  of  the  other  side.  The  singing  birds  have 
a  few  notes  of  love — the  rest  are  all  of  warning  and  of 
fear.  Nature,  apparently  with  infinite  care,  produces  a 
living  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  just  as  diligently  at 
work  creating  another  living  thing  to  devour  the  first,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  third  to  devour  the  second,  and  so  on 
around  the  great  circle  of  life  and  death,  of  agony  and  joy 
— tooth  and  claw,  fang  and  tusk,  hunger  and  rapine, 
massacre  and  murder,  violence  and  vengeance  and  vice 
everywhere  and  through  all  time.  [Here  the  manuscript 
ends,  with  the  following  notes.] 

SAYINGS  FROM  THE  INDIAN. 
"  The  rain  seems  hardest  when  the  wigwam  leaks." 
■'When  the  tracks  get  too  large  and  too  numerous,  the 
wise  Indian  says  that  he  is  hunting  something  else." 
"  A  little  crook  in  the  arrow  makes  a  great  miss." 
"  A  great  chief  counts  scalps,  not  hairs." 
"  You    cannot    strengthen    the    bow     by  poisoning    the 

"  No  one  saves  water  in  a  flood." 
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ORIGEN. 

Origen  considered  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
consisted  in  separation  from  God.  There  was  too  much 
pity  in  his  heart  to  believe  in  the  flames  of  hell. 
But  he  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.  D.»  398,  and  afterwards  by  other  councils. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

St.  Augustine  censures  Origen  for  his  merciful  view,  and 
says:  "The  church,  not  without  reason,  condemned  him 
for  this  error."  He  also  held  that  hell  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  that  God  supplied  the  centre  with  perpetual 
fire  by  a  miracle. 

DANTR 

Dante  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of  melancholy  and  malice, 
of  religion  and  revenge,  and  he  represents  himself  as  so 
pitiless  that  when  he  found  his  political  opponents  in  hell, 
he  struck  their  faces  and  pulled  the  hair  of  the  tormented. 

AQUINAS. 

Aquinas  believed  the  same.  He  was  the  loving  gentle- 
man who  believed  in  the  und3ring  worm. 
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IS  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  DEGRADING  ?  * 

THE  Dean  of  St.  Paul  protests  against  the  kindness  of 
parents,  guardians  and  teachers  toward  children, 
wards  and  pupils.  He  believes  in  the  gospel  of  ferule  and 
whips,  and  has  perfect  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  flogging  in 
homes  and  schools.  He  longs  for  the  return  of  the  good 
old  days  when  fathers  were  severe,  and  children  a£Fectionate 
and  obedient. 

In  America,  for  many  years,  even  wife-beating  has  been 
somewhat  unpopular,  and  the  flogging  of  children  has 
been  considered  cruel  and  unmanly.  Wives  with  bruised 
and  swollen  faces,  and  children  with  lacerated  backs,  have 
excited  pity  for  themselves  rather  than  admiration  for 
savage  husbands  and  brutal  fathers.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  church  has  far  less  power  here  than  in  England,  and  it 
may  be  that  those  who  wander  from  the  orthodox  fold 
grow  merciful  and  respect  the  rights  even  of  the  weakest 

But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  we,  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic,  feel  that  certain  domestic  brutalities 
are  the  children  of  monarchies  and  despotisms;  that  they 
were  produced  by  superstition,  ignorance,  and  savagery; 
and  that  they  are  not  in  accord  with  the  free  and  superb 
spirit  that  founded  and  preserves  the  Great  Republic. 

Of  late  years,  confidence  in  the  power  of  kindness  has 
greatly  increased,  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that 
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cruelty  and  violence  are  not  the  instrumentalities  of 
civilization. 

Physicians  no  longer  regard  corporal  punishment  as  a 
sure  cure  even  for  insanity — and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  lash  irritates  rather  than  soothes  the  victim  of 
melancholia. 

Civilized  men  now  insist  that  criminals  cannot  always  be 
reformed  even  by  the  most  ingenious  instruments  of  torture. 
It  is  known  that  some  convicts  repay  the  smallest  acts  of 
kindness  with  the  sincerest  gratitude.  Some  of  the  best 
people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  kindness  is  the  sunshine  in 
which  the  virtues  grow.  We  know  that  for  many  ages 
governments  tried  to  make  men  virtuous  with  dungeon 
and  fagot  and  scaffold ;  that  they  tried  to  cure  even 
disease  of  the  mind  with  brandings  and  maimings  and 
lashes  on  the  naked  flesh  of  men  and  women — and  that 
kings  endeavored  to  sow  the  seeds  of  patriotism — to  plant 
and  nurture  them  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects — with 
whip  and  chain. 

In  England,  only  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  hundreds 
of  brave  soldiers  and  daring  sailors  whose  breasts  were 
covered  with  honorable  scars — witnesses  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Trafalgar  and  Balaklava — while  on  the  backs  of 
these  same  soldiers  and  sailors  were  the  marks  of  English 
whips.  These  shameless  cruelties  were  committed  in  the 
name  of  discipline,  and  were  upheld  by  officers,  statesmen 
and  clergymen.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  civilized 
nations.  These  crimes  have  been  excused  for  the  reason 
that  our  ancestors  were,  at  that  time,  in  fact,  barbarians — 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  justice,  no  comprehension  of 
liberty,  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  men,  women  and 
children. 

At  that  time  the  church  was,  in  most  countries,  equal 
to,  or  superior  to,  the  state,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
civiliziug  influences  of  cruelty  and  torture. 
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According  to  the  creeds  of  that  day,  God  intended  to 
torture  the  wicked  forever,  and  the  chnrch,  according  to 
its  power,  did  all  that  it  could  in  the  same  direction. 
Learning  their  rights  and  duties  from  priests,  fathers  not 
only  beat  their  children,  but  their  wives.  In  those  days 
most  homes  were  penitentiaries,  in  which  wives  and 
children  were  the  convicts  and  of  which  husbands  and 
fathers  were  the  wardens  and  turnkeys.  The  king  imi- 
tated his  supposed  God,  and  imprisoned,  flogged,  branded, 
beheaded  and  burned  his  enemies,  and  the  husbands  and 
fathers  imitated  the  king,  and  guardians  and  teachers 
imitated  them. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  beatings  and  burnings,  the  whip- 
pings and  hangings,  the  world  was  not  reformed.  Crimes 
increased,  the  cheeks  of  wives  were  furrowed  with  tears, 
the  faces  of  children  white  with  fear — fear  of  their  own 
fathers ;  pity  was  almost  driven  from  the  heart  of  man  and 
found  refuge,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  breasts  of  women, 
children,  and  dogs. 

In  those  days,  misfortunes  were  punished  as  crimes. 
Honest  debtors  were  locked  in  loathsome  dungeons,  and 
trivial  offences  were  punished  with  death.  Worse  than  all 
that,  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  destroyed,  not 
because  they  were  vicious,  but  because  they  were  virtuous, 
honest  and  noble.  Extremes  beget  obstructions.  The 
victims  at  last  became  too  numerous,  and  the  result  did  not 
seem  to  justify  the  means.  The  good,  the  few,  protested 
against  the  savagery  of  kings  and  fathers. 

Nothing  seems  clearer  to  me  than  that  the  world  has  been 
gradually  growing  better  for  many  years.  Men  have  a  clearer 
conception  of  rights  and  obligations — a  higher  philosophy 
— a  far  nobler  ideal.  Even  kings  admit  that  they  should 
have  some  regard  for  the  well-being  of  their  subjects. 
Nations  and  individuals  are  slowly  outgrowing  the  savagery 
of  revenge,  the  desire  to  kill,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
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that  mminals  should  neither  be  inpHsoned  acr  wnmi 
for  the  grmtiScatioo  of  the  poblic  At  Ust  wc  ai*  h^fb- 
niiiK  to  know  that  revenge  U  a  mistake— that  ciatlV  ■■ 
ooljr  hudcos  the  victim,  but  makes  a  criminal  of  km  «fe» 
inflicts  it.  and  that  mercy  guided  by  ioteHicaaec  li  te 
highot  fbm  d[  justice. 

The  tcttdeticr  of  the  world  is  toward  fciadsMK.  TW 
reli)(ioiu  creeds  ore  being  changed  or  qnestioaed.  taa^ 
tbcy  shock  the  bean  of  the  prraenL  All  civilised  ctaRkK 
aJt  humane  Christiaas,  have  giveo  op  the  dof  laa  of  ottiBd 
pain.  This  tofamoos  doctrim  hsi  for  ■■■y  ecatvw 
polluted  the  imagination  and  hardened  the  b^st.  Tki 
coUed  viper  00  longer  tnhabiU  the  braaM  of  a  cMHurf 
man. 

In  all  civilised  countries  slavery  haa  beea  a^lllii^^i. 
the  honest  debtor  rdeased,  and  all  are  allowed  the  Qhoiy 
of  speech. 

Long  ago  Bogging  was  abolished  in  otir  army  and  aery 
and  all  cruel  and  tutosual  pnniihineau  prabibiied  by  law. 
lu  many  pana  of  the  Republic  the  whip  ba*  btEs  ban^ad 
from  the  poblic  schooU,  the  floggcr  of  dUMrca  fn  WW  fa 
abhorrence,  and  the  wife-bcater  is  regarded  a*  a  oowmrdhr 
criminal.  The  gospel  of  kindness  is  not  only  preached  be 
practice<l.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  this  adraoce  of  <r.rC- 
iiation— of  this  growth  of  kindness— of  this  bursting  laso 
blo!isom  of  the  flower  called  pity,  in  the  heart— that  w« 
treat  our  horses  (thanks  to  Hcur>-  Bergh)  better  than  r<(c 
ancestors  diJ  their  slaves,  their  servants  or  their  tetus:s. 
The  gentlemen  of  to-day  show  more  afiection  for  tbeir  do^ 
th.in  mo>t  of  the  kings  of  England  exhibited  toward  tbeir 
wives.  The  great  tide  is  toward  mercy;  the  sava^  creeds 
arc  being  changed;  heartless  laws  have  been  repealed 
shackles  hjve  been  broken;  tortnre  abolished,  and  l!i« 
keepers  of  prisons  arc  no  longer  allowed  to  braise  and  sc^r 
the  flesh  of  coavicts.    The  insane  arc  treated  with  fci»i- 
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-asylums  are  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  grounds,  the 
rooms  are  filled  with  flowers,  and  the  wandering  mind  is 
called  back  by  the  golden  voice  of  music. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tendencies — of  these  accomplish- 
ments— in  the  general  harmony  between  the  minds  of  men, 
acting  together,  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  be  governed 
by  kindness  through  education  and  the  blessed  agencies  of 
reformation  and  prevention,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul  raises  his 
voice  in  favor  of  the  methods  and  brutalities  of  the 
past 

The  reverend  gentleman  takes  the  ground  that  the  effect  of 
flogging  on  the  flogged  is  not  degrading ;  that  the  effect  of 
corporal  punishment  is  ennobling ;  that  it  tends  to  make 
boys  manly  by  ennobling  and  teaching  them  to  bear  bodily 
pain  with  fortitude.  To  be  flogged  develops  character, 
self-reliance,  courage,  contempt  of  pain  and  the  highest 
heroism.  The  Dean  therefore  takes  the  ground  that  parents 
should  flog  their  children,  guardians  their  wards,  and 
teachers  their  pupils. 

If  the  Dean  is  wrong  he  goes  too  far,  and  if  he  is  right  he 
does  not  go  far  enough.  He  does  not  advocate  the  flogging 
of  children  who  obey  their  parents,  or  of  pupils  who  violate 
no  rule.  It  follows  then  that  such  children  are  in  great 
danger  of  growing  up  unmanly,  without  the  courage  and 
fortitude  to  bear  bodily  pain.  If  flogging  is  really  a  bless- 
ing it  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  good  and  lavished 
on  the  unworthy.  The  Dean  should  have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  The  teacher  should  not  make  a  pretext  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  pupil  to  do  him  a  great  service.  He 
should  not  be  guilty  of  calling  a  benefit  a  punishment. 
He  should  not  deceive  the  children  under  his  care  and 
develop  their  better  natures  under  false  pretences.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  "  behave  them- 
selves," who  attend  to  their  studies,  and  comply  with  the 
rules  ?    They  lose  the  benefits  conferred  on  those  who  defy 
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their  parcats  kod  teachers,  reach  maturitr  witboM  Cto- 
•cter,  andto  remaio  withered  and  wixthlcaft. 

The  Dean  not  only  defends  bis  positioD  by  ■■  ■TV"*'  * 
the  Bible,  the  history  of  naticMU,  btti  to  his 
perience.  In  nrdcr  to  show  the  good  cflecu  of 
the  bad  cooscqueaces  of  kindQcaa,  be  gives  nvo  inaaw 
that  came  under  bis  obaervatioo.  The  first  i>  that  ^  m 
Intelligent  father  who  treated  bis  sons  with  great  Iriprfai 
and  yet  these  sons  neglected  their  affcctkmate  fttkar  ■ 
his  old  age.  The  second  jostaoce  is  that  of  a  aath* 
who  best  b«r  daughter.  The  wretched  child,  it  nta^  wm 
sent  out  to  gather  sticks  (ron  the  hedges,  and  wWa  tkt 
brought  hotne  a  large  stick,  the  mother  nispected  that  As 
had  obtaiacd  it  wrongfully  and  thereupon  proceeded  tokM 
the  child.  And  yet  (he  Dean  tells  as  that  this 
daoghter  treated  the  byeoa  mother  with  the 
nesa,  and  loved  her  as  no  other  danghtcr  trrt 
mother.  In  order  to  make  this  case  strong  «s4 
lag  the  Dean  states  that  this  mother  waa  a  moat  nralW 
Christian. 

From  these  two  instaaces  the  Deao  ittfars.  and  bv  that 
two  instances  pnnrcs,  that  kindneaa  breed*  * 
tlidt    dogging    maken    aflrctinnale    dati^hicr 
*4>^  tu  lliP  C^Ul^tiaIl    tuiitlici  :    "It  >ou  ».*!; 
your  daughter,  yon  must  beat  ber.  "     And   to  ine  LUnMiia 
father  he  says:   "If  you  want  to  be  neglecinl   in   yoar  eid. 
age    by    your   sons,  you    will    treat  them  »itb  kiO'lnn^ " 
The  Dean  does  not  follow  bis  logic  tn  th«  end       Let  dc 
give  him  two  inntancfs  that  support  hi«  theon- 

A  good  roan  married  a  handsome  woman.  He  wa*  oU. 
rich,  kind  and  indulgent.  He  allowed  liis  wife  lo  bar«  ber 
own  way.  He  never  uttered  a  cross  or  cmcl  word.  He  Do-rr 
thoui^bt  of  beating  her.  And  yet.  as  the  Dean  would  ht 
in  con»e<)Ucncc  of  bis  kindness,  she  poisoned  him.  got  kis 
moocy  and  married  another  maa. 
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In  this  city,  not  long  ago,  a  man,  a  foreigner,  beat  his 
wife  according  to  his  habit  On  this  particular  occasion 
the  punishment  was  excessive.  He  beat  her  until  she  be- 
came unconscious ;  she  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  the 
physician  said  that  she  could  not  live.  The  husband  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  and  preparations  were  made  to  take 
her  dying  statement  After  being  told  that  she  was  dying, 
she  was  asked  if  her  husband  had  beaten  her.  Her  face 
was  so  bruised  and  swollen  that  the  lids  of  her  eyes  had  to 
be  lifted  in  order  that  she  might  see  the  wretch  who  had 
killed  her.  She  beckoned  him  to  her  side — threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck — drew  his  face  to  hers — kissed  him,  and 
said:  "He  is  not  the  man.  He  did  not  do  it" — then — 
died. 

According  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Dean,  these  instances 
show  that  kindness  causes  crime,  and  that  wife-beating 
cultivates  in  the  highest  degree  the  a£Fectional  nature  of 
woman. 

The  Dean,  if  consistent,  is  a  believer  in  slavery,  because 
the  lash  judiciously  applied  brings  out  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Slaves  have  been  known  to  die  for  their  masters, 
while  under  similar  circumstances  hired  men  have  sought 
safety  in  flight 

We  all  know  of  many  instances  where  the  abused,  the 
maligned,  and  the  tortured  have  returned  good  for  evil — 
and  many  instances  where  the  loved,  the  honored,  and  the 
trusted  have  turned  against  their  benefactors,  and  yet  we 
know  that  cruelty  and  torture  are  not  superior  to  love  and 
kindness.  Yet,  the  Dean  tries  to  show  that  severity  is  the 
real  mother  of  affection,  and  that  kindness  breeds  monsters. 
If  kindness  and  affection  on  the  part  of  parents  demoralize 
children,  will  not  kindness  and  affection  on  the  part  of 
children  demoralize  the  parents  ? 

When  the  children  are  young  and  weak,  the  parents  who 
are  strong  beat  the  children  in  order  that  they  may  be  af- 
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fcdionMe.  Now,  when  the  cbildren  get  straof  mt  te 
puuiU  arc  old  and  weak,  ought  not  tbe  cfaildm  t»  hB 
thetn,  so  that  ihry  too  may  bccuine  kind  aod  loviaf* 

If  you  want  an  affectionate  son.  best  him.  tf  yom  4amt 
a  loving  wife,  beat  her. 

This  is  really  the  advice  of  the  Oeao  oF  S<  PnoL  Tfew 
it  ia  one  of  the  most  pathetic  facta  in  natore  thai  wirtaal 
cbildren  love  husbands  and  fatbera  who  are  nnetlT  »> 
worthy.  It  ia  enough  to  sadden  a  life  to  think  of  the  * 
fection  that  baa  been  lavlahed  upon  the  brntal.  <tf  At 
coantleu  pearls  that  Love  haa  thrown  to  awjne. 

The  Dean,  quoting  from  Hooker,  ioaiata  that  "  xht  vmh 
o(  man  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself." — io  otbrr  ««(^ 
that  the  general  voice,  practice  and  opinion  of  tbc  h«^H 
race  are  true. 

And  yet,  cannibalism,  alavery,  polygiaiy.  the  11  m  ifcp 
of  snakes  and  stones,  the  sacrifice  of  babea.  hare  darst 
vast  periods  of  time  been  practiacd  and  npbeU  by  aa  « 
whelming  majority  of  mankind.  Wbctber  ibc " 
voice  "  can  be  depended  on  depends  nnch  on  tbe  1 
epoch,  during  which  tbe  "general  voice"  1 
There  w;i*  ^  time  when  the  ");citcr.il  ^  .  '  ■^  , 
with  the  appetite  of  man;  when  all  nationa  were  caiic:b^> 
and  lived  on  each  other,  and  yet  it  can  hardly  he  »*ii  '.it 
this  voice  and  appetite  were  in  exact  accord  with  d:i-a» 
goodness.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  depend  on  the  i;r=<r^ 
voice  "  of  savages,  no  matter  how  numeron^  ihey  tr  j\  h^;T 
been  Like  most  people  who  defend  the  cruel  and  »'-=-i 
the  Dean  appeals  to  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  aiitboT::i  3 
the  moral  world. — and  yet  if  the  English  Parliament  slsn-^c^i 
re  c'ii;icl  the  Mosaic  Code  every  member  voting  in  the  ai 
firmativc  would  be  subjected  to  personal  violence  la-i  ta 
effort  to  enforce  that  code  would  produce  a  revo:n::->n  :L*: 
couIJ  end  only  io  the  destruction  of  the  govemmeni 

Tbe  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  always  of  ibc 
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purest;  when  Jehovah  tried  to  induce  Pharaoh  to  let  the 
Hebrews  go,  he  never  took  the  ground  that  slavery  was 
wrong.  He  did  not  seek  to  convince  by  argument,  to  soften 
by  pity,  or  to  persuade  by  kindness.  He  depended  on 
miracles  and  plagues.  He  killed  helpless  babes  and  the  in- 
nocent beasts  of  the  fields.  No  wonder  the  Dean  appeals 
to  the  Bible  to  justify  the  beating  of  children.  So,  too,  we 
are  told  that  '*  all  sensible  persons,  Christian  and  otherwise, 
will  admit  that  there  are  in  every  child  bom  into  the  world 
tendencies  to  evil  that  need  rooting  out.*' 

The  Dean  undoubtedly  believes  in  the  creed  of  the 
established  church,  and  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  God  of  infinite  goodness  and  intelligence  never 
created  a  child — never  allowed  one  to  be  bom  into  the 
world  without  planting  in  its  little  heart  '*  tendencies  to 
evil  that  need  rooting  out." 

So,  Solomon  is  quoted  to  the  effect  "  that  he  that  spareth 
his  rod  hateth  his  son."  To  me  it  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  amazement  why  civilized  people,  living  in  the  century 
of  Darwin  and  Humboldt,  should  quote  as  authority  the 
words  of  Solomon,  a  murderer,  an  ingrate,  an  idolater,  and 
a  polygamist — a  man  so  steeped  and  sodden  in  ignorance 
that  he  really  believed  he  could  be  happy  with  seven 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines.  The  Dean 
seems  to  regret  that  fiogging  is  no  longer  practiced  in  the 
British  navy,  and  quotes  with  great  cheerfulness  a  pas- 
sage from  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that  forty  lashes  on  the 
naked  back  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  God.  He  insists 
that  St.  Paul  endured  corporal  punishment  without  the 
feeling  of  degradation  not  only,  but  that  he  remembered 
his  sufferings  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  Does  the  Dean 
think  that  the  satisfaction  of  St.  Paul  justified  the  wretches 
who  beat  and  stoned  him  ?  Leaving  the  Hebrews,  the  Dean 
calls  the  Greeks  as  witnesses  to  establish  the  beneficence 
of  flogging.    They  resorted  to  corporal  punishment  in  their 
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Think  of  being  fed  and  clothed  by  children  you  had 
whipped — whose  flesh  you  had  scarred !  Think  of  feeling  in 
the  hour  of  death  upon  your  withered  lips,  your  withered 
cheeks,  the  kisses  and  the  tears  of  one  whom  you  had 
beaten — upon  whose  flesh  were  still  the  marks  of  your  lash ! 

The  whip  degrades;  a  severe  father  teaches  his  children 
to  dissemble;  their  love  is  pretence,  and  their  obedience  a 
species  of  self-defence.    Fear  is  the  father  of  lies. 
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